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March  25. — I  visit  again  the  castle  of  Mistr4, 
ride  up  by  the  direct  road,  and  in  descending 
pass  round  the  hill,  which  is  quite  insulated, 
and  then  through  the  great  precipitous  opening 
of  the  Pandeleimona  into  the  southern  part  of 
the  town,  from  which  this  is  the  shortest  and 
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easiest  approach  to  the  castle.  Nothing  can  be 
finer  than  the  scenery  of  this  descent ;  the  steep 
rocks  of  tlie  castle  hill,  the  cultivated  terraces 
of  Vlakhokhori  and  Barseniko,  and  the  rocky 
torrent  rushing  between  the  two  precipices, 
present  a  variety  of  beautiful  contrasts  with  the 
rich  and  extensive  view  of  the  plain  of  Sparta 
which  is  seen  through  tlie  opening. 

The  elevated  district  lying  in  the  hollow  con- 
tained between  the  highest  summits  of  Tar/getum 
and  the  cliffs  bordering  the  plain  of  Sparta,  is 
noticed  by  Pausanias  in  the  following  passage", 
■•■hich  previously  describes  the  road  across  the 
plain  from  Sparta  to  the  place  where  the  road 
entered  the  mountain.  "  In  proceeding  from 
the  temple  of  Neptune  Gfeauchus  toward  Tay- 
getum,  there  is  a  heroum  of  Lacedaemon,  son  of 
Tajgete,  at  a  place  called  Alesise ;  beyond  which, 
after  having  crossed  the  river  Phellia  near  [or 
beyond^  AmycIiE ",  and  proceeded  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  sea^  occurs  Pharis,  formerly  a 
Laconic  city.  But  the  road  to  the  mountain 
Taygetum  turns  from  the  Phellia  to  the  right, 
In  the  plain  there  is  a  sacred  portion "  of 
Jupiter  Messapeus  j  beyond  which  is  situated 
Bryse^,  near  the  place  where  the  road  issues 

»  Pausaa.  Lacon.  c,  20.  *  TiVf«i-     The  place  woe 
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called  MessapBK.  V.Stephan. 


TAYGETUM. 


out  of  Taygetum  into  the  plain.  Brysese  was 
fonneriy  a  city';  a.  temple  of  Bacchus  still  re- 
mains there,  with  a  statue  in  the  open  air'',  and 
another  statue  in  the  temple,  which  the  women 
only  who  perform  the  secret  rites  are  per- 
mitted to  see.  The  summit  of  Taygetum,  called 
Taletum,  rises  above  Brysete  j  it  is  said  to  be 
sacred  to  the  sun,  to  which,  among  other  things, 
horses  are  here  sacrificed :  the  same  rehgious  cus- 
tom prevails  among  the  Persians.  Not  far  from 
Taletum  is  Evoras,  which  produces  wild  goats 
and  other  wild  animals ;  indeed,  every  part  of 
Taygetum  affords  a  chase  of  goats  and  hogs, 
and,  in  still  greater  plenty,  of  stags  and  bears. 
The  interval  between  Taletum  and  Evoras  is 
called  Therte'.  Not  far  from  the  summits  of 
Taygetum  there  is  a  temple  of  Ceres  Eleusiilia. 
Lapithfeum  is  situated  fifteen  stades  from  thence. 
Derrhium  is  not  far  from  the  latter.  Here  is 
a  statue  of  Diana  Derrhiatis  in  the  open  air, 
and  by  it  a  fountain  called  Anonus.  About 
twenty  stades  beyond  Derrhium  is  Harpleia, 
which  borders  on  the  plain."  ^ 

Pharis  was  one  of  the  Homeric  cities  of  La- 
conia,    and  Strabo    agrees  with  Pausanias   in 

ToC  TuviTKu  x"?'*"'  '"8*  ""'^t  '  The  Hunting  Place. 

TOTE  SmiTTO  BfttfiKl.  d  "AfT^ilB,    ii«flnVo.T«    axf' 

B;U9-ii«(    t'    iyEfxojTo,    &C. —       tou  TiJiof. 

Horn.  II.  B.  V.  583. 
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placing  it  in  the  plain  (rf*  Sparta.  It  appears 
from  the  pret^ding  extract  to  have  been  to  the 
southward  of  Amycbe  and  near  the  Eurotas, 
data  which  fix  it  with  great  appearance  of  pro- 
bability at  A'afio*,  where  a  remaikable  height, 
similar  to  that  of  Aia  Kjriald  lises  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  river.  I  have  been  informed, 
unce  I  passed  near  the  site,  that  siHne  remaim 
are  to  be  seen  there  of  a  subterraneous  building 
MftiilAr  to  those  at  My cens  i  a  circumstance  which 
is  in  accordance  with  that  of  Fharis  having  chiefly 
flourished  before  the  Trqan  war.  The  river  now 
called  Takhurti,  which  joins  the  JEarotas  a  little 
above  Vafio,  being  the  most  considerable  stream 
in  the  plmn,  next  to  the  JlasOf  is  probably  the 
PhdUa;  in  this  case,  the  words  vnpA  *.<4/(vxX«u, 
in  Pausanias.  must  have  been  intended  to  signify 
*•  beyond  Amyclffi." 

Leaving  this  river  on  the  left,  and  proceeding 
in  the  direction  of  the  highest  summit  of  Tay- 
getum,  we  arrive  at  the  position  under  the  cU£& 
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Bummits  would  have  been  in  preference  held 
sacred  to  the  sun,  or  Apollo,  who,  we  know, 
delighted  in  lofty  mountains".  Evoras,  a  word 
synonymous  with  the  modern  Greek  Kaloskopi 
or  the  Italian  Belvedere,  was  probably  the 
broader  summit,  nearer  to  Mistr^,  now  called 
Paximadhi.  It  confirms  all  these  points  of 
comparative  geography,  that  the  opening  be- 
hind Sklavokli6ri  is  the  natural  entrance  into 
the  upper  Taygetum  from  the  parts  of  the  plain 
about  AmychB  and  Pilaris;  it  seems  evidently 
therefore  to  be  the  place  near  BryseiE,  where 
the  road  issued  fi^om  the  mountain. 

As  to  the  situation  of  the  Eleusinium,  or  as 
to  those  of  Lapithjeum,  Derrhium,  and  Harpleia, 
it  is  impossible  to  give  any  opinion  without  ex- 
amining that  elevated  valley  in  detail,  more 
especially  as  Pausanias  leaves  doubtful  the  di- 
rection followed  by  him  from  the  Eleusinium 
to  Harpleia,  whether  northward  or  southward. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  the  former,  be- 
cause the  finest  part  of  the  Taygetic  district 
lies  towards  the  northern  end.  In  this  case, 
Mistra,  which  is  the  natural  exit  of  the  moun- 
tain at  that  extremity,  may  be  the  site  of  Har- 
pleia ''. 

»  Homer.  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  as    to   the   fine  posjtimi    of 

"■  There    is    another   con-  Mistrdj  namely,  that  it  is  the 

jeetnre  wUch  may  be  made  site  of  the  Messe  of  Homer, 
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The  mountainous  part  of  the  Laconice,  si- 
tuated eastward  of  the  Eurotas,  contained  some 
inland  towns,  which  are  thus  described  by  Pau- 
sanias  *.  *'  Geranthrae  is  situated  inland  *',  from 
Acrite,  at  a  distance  of  1^0  stades.  In  the  way 
thither,  there  is  a  town  called  Falsea.  Gcran- 
thrte  was  a  city  before  the  Heracleidje  came 
into  the  Peloponnesus  ;  after  that  event  the 
Dorians  of  Sparta  expelled  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants, and  sent  to  Geranthrje  a  colony  oftheir 
own.  It  is  now  a  portion  of  the  Eieuthero- 
Lacones.  There  is  a  temple  and  a  grove  of  Mars, 
in  which  an  annual  festival  is  held,  when  women 
are  not  permitted  to  enter  the  grove.  The  Agora 
contains  sources  of  water  good  for  drinking\  In 
the  Acropolis  there  is  a  temple  of  Apollo,  con- 
taining the  head  of  a  statue  made  of  ivory,  of 
which  the  remaining  part  %vas  destroyed  by  fire 
together  with  the  former  temple.  Marius,  another 
city  of  the  Eleuthero-Lacones,  is  distant  from  Ge- 


whose  arrangemeiit  of  the  La- 
conic cities  seeniB  to  place 
Messe  in  the  vo^^ii  AanJni/^ui, 
or  plain  of  Sparta,  rather  than 
at  Messa,  now  Alezapo,  in 
the  Messeniac  Gulf.  The  in- 
scription with  the  etlinic  M/o-- 
inof  which  I  found  at  Alistr^, 
IB  favourable  to  sucli  a  con- 
jecture ;   and   the    rocka    of 


IMistra  are  not  less  productive 
than  those  of  Mczap6  of  the 
wild  pigeons,  which  suggest- 
ed to  Homer  the  epithet  of 
■jToXuTfifiit  applied  by  him  to 
Messe.  See  Vol.  I.  p.  287- 
"  Pausan.  Lacoo.  c.  22. 
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ranthrre  one  hundred  stades.  Here  is  a  temple 
of  All  the  Gods  standing  in  a  grove  in  which 
there  are  springs  of  water ;  there  are  sources 
also  in  the  sanctuary"  of  Diana  :  in  short,  there 
is  no  place  whicli  more  abounds  in  perennial 
fountains  than  Marius.  Beyond  this  city"  there 
is  another  inland  town%  called  Glyppia  ;  to 
another",  named  Selinus,  there  is  a  road  of 
twenty  stades  from  Geranthrs.  Such  are  the 
inland  places  above  Acriae."'' 

Immediately  after  this  passage,  Pausanias 
proceeds  to  describe  the  towns  of  the  Eleuthero- 
Lacones  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia,  be- 
ginning with  Asopus,  making  the  circuit  of  the 
Bteatic  peninsula,  and  then  following  the  eastern 
coast  northward  as  far  as  Prasise,  which  was  the 
last  of  the  Eleuthero-Laconic  towns  in  that 
direction.  In  the  passage  just  cited,  therefore, 
it  is  evident,  that  he  intended  previously  to  dis- 
pose of  all  the  inland  places  which  he  had  not 
already  introduced  to  the  reader's  notice,  and 
that  the  towns  here  enumerated  were  the  only 
places  of  note  in  the  mountainous  country  lying 
eastward  of  the  Enrotas. 

That  Geranthraa  was  situated  towards  the 
plain  of  Sparta  is  rendered  probable  by  its 
having  shared  the  fate  of  Amycla;  and  Pharis, 
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when  the  ancient  Achaian  inhahitants  of  these 
three  places  were  obhged  by  the  Doric  pos- 
sessors of  Sparta "  to  retire  from  Laconia.  1 
have  already  remarked,  that  there  are  said  to 
be  some  remains  of  Hellenic  antiquity  at  ler^ki 
orGheraki,  for  both  modes  of  writing  the  name 
are  used,  the  sounds  in  modern  Greek  beiug 
almost  the  same.  Gheraki  occupies  a  com- 
manding position  on  the  south-western  face  of 
the  mountain,  in  a  place  abounding  in  water, 
and  it  adjoins  the  ruins  of  a  town  of  the  lower 
empire.  Its  distance  of  eleven  geographical 
miles  in  direct  distance  from  the  site  of  Acrite, 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  ISO  stades  of  road 
distance  which  Pausanias  indicates  between  the 
two  places.  The  route  thither  must  have  passed 
through  or  near  Apidliia,  which  may,  therefore, 
stand  on  the  site  of  Pafea ''.  'lepaKtoi' existed 
under  that  name  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
appears  at  that  time  to  have  been  one  of  the 
principal  places  in  Laconia  '. 

Of  the  other  towns  mentioned  in  the  passage 
of  Pausanias  under  consideration,    Glyppia  is 


"  Straboj  p.  365.  Pausaii. 
Lacon.  c.  2.  S3. 

''  This  is  evidently  the  same 
place  which  is  named  Pleia  in 
the  test  of  Livy,  and  where 
Philoptemen  surprised  the 
camp  of  Nabis,  whowau  then 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Gy- 
thium,  and  had  stationed  a 


third  of  his  furcesat  Fleia,for 
the  purpose  of  covering  the 
approaches  to  Gythium  by 
land.  Liv.  1  35.  c,  27-  The 
historian  observesj  that  Pleia 
was  situated  above  Leucs  and 
Acrise  (imminet  Leucis 
Acrib). 

=  Pachymer,  1.  1.  c.  31 


and  [I 
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the  only  one  concerning  the  situation  of  which 
we  derive  assistance  from  any  other  author  j 
for  I  take  it  for  granted  that  it  was-the  same  as 
the  town  of  the  Glympenses',  which  I  .have 
already  had  occasion  to  allude  to  as  the  place 
where  Lycurgus,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Social  War,  making  a  forced  march  from  Sparta, 
defeated  the  Messenians,  who  had  moved  from 
Tegea  through  the  Argolis,  intending  to  join 
Philip  to  the  southward  of  Sparta  "■.  Glympia 
was  at  that  time  included  in  the  Argive  com- 
munity, together  with  Prasise,  Cyphanta,  and 
Zarax,  whence  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  was 
on  the  eastern  face  of  the  mountains,  not  far 
from  the  coast,  on  which  those  three  maritime 
towns  were  situated.  It  seems  probable,  more- 
over, from  the  incidents  attending  the  march 
and  defeat  of  the  Messenians,  that  Glympia 
was  not  far  from  the  Cynurian ,  passes  leading 
to  Sparta,  though  not  absolutely  in  the  Cy- 
nuria,  as  Pausanias  does  not  name  Glympia, 
when  treating  of  Thyrea  and  the  neighbouring 
towns. — To  these  circumstances,  as  leading  to 
the  position  of  Glympia,  it  may  be  added,  that 
the  object  of  the  Messenians  having  been  that  of 
entering  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  not  at  Sparta, 
but  to  the  southward  of  that  city,  it  is  probable 

'  r^tfiB-tV;,  Chapter  IV. 

«■  Polyb.  1.  5.   C.  20.     .See 
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that  they  had  attained,  previously  to  crossing 
the  mountain,  some  place  to  the  southward  of 
the  Tanus,  or  pass  of  Kastanitza,  which  was  the 
direct  road  to  Sellasia  and  Sparta.  Glympia 
therefore  seems  to  have  been  about  Prasto  or 
Lenidhi,  more  probably  at  the  former,  as  it  is 
nearer  to  Sparta ;  for  that  the  distance  of  Glym- 
pia from  that  city  was  not  very  great,  may  be 
infened  from  the  circumstance  of  Lycurgus 
having  obtained  such  speedy  information  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Messenians  at  Glyrapia,  and  hav- 
ing made  that  sudden  attack  upon  them  which 
frustrated  their  expedition. 

Polichna  was  another  town  which  appears, 
from  the  same  historian,  to  have  stood  on  the 
maritime  side  of  the  eastern  ridge  of  Laconia. 
About  two  years  before  the  time  of  the  transac- 
tion just  alluded  to,  Lycurgus  invaded  the  Argeia, 
to  whicii  province  the  eastern  coast  then  be- 
longed, and  took  Polichna,  Prasia?,  Leucae,  and 
Cyphanta,  in  the  first  attack  ;  but  Glympia  and 
Zarax  he  was  unable  to  make  himself  master  of. 
Leucae  I  presume  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 
Leuce  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  which  I  suppose 
to  have  stood  in  the  plain  of  Finiki ' ;  the 
Argives  may  have  been  at  that  time  in  the 
temporary  possession  of  it,  in  consequence  of 
its  proximity  to  Epidaurus  Limera,  which  wa.s 
'  Strabo.  p.  363.     8m  Chapter  VI. 
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then  one  of  their  towns.  Polichna,  perhaps, 
was  situated  at  or  near  the  modern  Kunupia. 

The  situation  ofMarius  seems  to  be  indicated 
by  the  name  of  Mari,  in  the  road  from  Gher^ki 
over  the  mountain  to  Kremasti,  which  last  stands 
in  a  lofty  situation  above  the  port  of  Kypa- 
rissla.  Kato  Mari,  or  Lower  Mari,  so  called  to 
distinguish  it  from  an  upper  village  of  the  same 
name,  is  reckoned  four  hours  from  Gheraki  and 
three  from  Kremasti ;  and  four  computed  hours 
answer  very  well  to  the  hundred  stades  between 
Geranihrce  and  Marius. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  words  of  Pausanias 
cited  above,  that  Selinus  and  Marius  were  si- 
tuated  in  different  directions  from  GeranthrBB  ; 
if  Marius  lay  eastward,  therefore,  Selinus  was 
probably  to  the  northward  of  Gheraki,  on  the 
western  face  of  the  mountain.  Thus  situated, 
the  non-occurrence  of  its  name  among  the 
places  in  the  possession  of  the  Argives  in  the 
time  of  the  tyrant  Lycurgus  is  perfectly  ac- 
counted for.  In  the  text  of  Pausanias  the 
distance  of  Selinus  from  Geranthrae  is  only 
twenty  stades,  or  about  two  miles  and  a  half; 
but  as  such  a  proximity  is  very  improbable  in  a 
country  of  no  great  resources,  or  where,  at 
least,  the  towns  were  widely  separated,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  there  is  some  mistake  in  the 
number  of  stades,  and  tliat  the  remains  of  Sell- 
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nus,  if  any  exist,  will  be  found  nearer  the 
middle  distance  between  Gheraki  and  the  posi- 
tion of  SeUasia,  perhaps  about  Zaraf6na. 

March  26, — I  leave  the  southern  extremity  of 
Mistra  this  moniing  at  9.50,  and,  descending  into 
the  mulberry  plantations,  ride  through  thein  till 
10.15,  when,  crossing  the  northern  branch  of  the 
Tiasa,  we  enter  the  hills  on  the  other  side  of  it, — 
soon  after  cross  the  Cnacion,  Trypi6tiko, — and 
at  10.45,  in  an  uncultivated  valley  watered  by 
a  little  stream,  cross  the  ruins  of  the  aque- 
duct of  Sparta,  of  which  one  of  the  piers  is  here 
standing,  lofty  and  well  built.  From  hence  we 
cross  the  range  of  hills  which,  branching  from 
Xerovuni,  as  the  part  of  the  Taygetic  range 
near  Longdstra  is  called,  slopes  gradually  till  it 
terminates  at  the  northern  extremity  o?  Sparta, 
At  11  descend  into  the  vale  ofthe_E«rotas,  about 
four  miles  above  Sparta.  The  valley  of  the 
Eurotas,  which  is  narrow  and  appears  to  be 
often  overflowed,  is  grown  with  arab6stari. 
Near  the  summit  of  the  steep  height  which  rises 
from  the  opposite  or  left  bank,  stands  the  vil- 
lage of  St.  John  Tlieol6gos,  at  a  distance  of 
three  miles  on  our  right.  At  11.5,  Kladha,  a 
small  zeygaldti,  is  below  it  near  the  river  side. 
At  11.18  we  cross  over  some  low  hills,  leaving 
the  Eurotas  flowing  through  a  gorge  on  our 
right )  but  in  ten  minutes  descend  again  upon 
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its  right  bank,  where,  at  the  foot  of  some  steep 
heights  which  leave  only  a  narrow  path  between 
them  and  the  bank,  I  find  an  inscribed  marble 
lying  by  the  road  side.  Here  also  are  the 
foundations  of  a  Hellenic  wall  on  the  edge  of 
the  river's  bank,  and  a  little  beyond  it  some 
marks  of  the  ancient  road  in  a  rock  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill.  Above  this  spot  I  perceive  a  ca- 
vern in  the  rocks  with  two  openings,  one  of 
which  appears  to  have  been  fashioned  by  art ; 
a  little  beyond  it  there  is  a  semicircular  sepul- 
chral niche,  like  those  at  Delphi  and  other 
places.  The  peasants  call  the  place  o-toIs 
^ovpvovs*.  Skura,  a  small  zevgalati  and  tower, 
stands  on  the  heights  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river.  Having  halted  here  ten  minutes, 
we  continue  to  follow  the  narrow  vale  of  the 
Eurolas,  the  road  passing  upon  the  foot  of  the 
hills  which  border  the  western  side  of  the  valley, 
till,  at  12.50,  we  make  our  meridian  halt  on 
the  river's  bank,  at  a  spot  where  the  ravine 
opens  into  an  extensive  valley.  Low  rocky 
eminences  here  descend  to  the  water ;  on  the 
opposite  side,  the  foot  of  a  rugged  mountain, 
crowned  by  two  peaked  rocks,  on  each  of  which 
stands  a  chapel,  is  separated  only  from  the  river 
by  a  narrow  grassy  level ;  where  the  bank  of 
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the  river  for  the  length  of  200  yards  is  sup- 
ported by  a  Hellenic  wall :  there  remain  three 
or  four  courses  of  an  irregular  species  of  ma- 
sonry, nearly  approaching  to  the  second  order. 
On  the  farther  side  of  the  meadow  some  very 
copious  sources  issue  from  the  foot  of  the  rocks, 
and  form  a  stream  which  joins  the  river  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  meadow,  where  the  wall 
ends.  The  wall  seems  to  intimate  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Pellana,  where  Pausanias'  notices 
only  a  temple  of  ^sculapius  and  two  fountains", 
Pellanis  and  Lanceia'. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  trace  the  route  of  the 
Greek  traveller  all  the  way  hither  from  Sparta. 
"  Near  the  walls  of  that  city,"  he  says,  "  on  the 
road  into  Arcadia,  are  a  statue  of  Minerva  Pareia, 
in  the  open  air,  and  near  it  a  temple  of  Achilles. 
Between  these  and  the  statue  of  jEdo,  [Modesty,] 
which  is  thirty  stades  distant  from  the  city, 
stands  the  monument  of  the  Horse",  a  little  be- 
yond which  are  seven  columns,  symbolical  of 
the  seven  planets, — then  the  temenus  of  Cranius 
Stemmatias  ", — and  the  temple  of  Diana  Mysia. 
The  statue  of  ^do  is  said  to  have  been  dedi- 


'  PauBan.  Lacon.  t 


'  'Itttou  fjLn^a.  Tyndarcus 
B  said  to  have  here  sacri- 
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aa  oath  of  alliance  to  the 
suitors  of  Helene. 


'  Apollo  Carneius  t 
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cated  by  Icarius,  father-in-law  of  Ulysses. 
When  Ulysses  had  set  out  from  Sparta  with  his 
bride,  Icarius  followed  his  car  to  this  place, 
entreating  his  daughter  to  return  and  live 
with  him.  Ulysses  stopped  and  gave  his  bride 
her  choice :  she  replied  only  by  throwing  her 
veil  over  her  face,  which  Icarius  taking  for  a 
negative  returned  to  Sparta.  Twenty  stades 
farther,  the  tomb  of  Ladas  is  above  the  road, 
which  here  passes  very  near  to  the  river  Eu- 
rotas.  Proceeding  towards  Pellana  occurs  the 
place  called  Characoina,  and  then  Pellana,  for- 
merly  a  city.  One  hundred  stades  beyond  the 
latter  is  Belemina.  There  is  no  place  in  Laconia 
more  abundantly  supplied  with  water ;  for  be- 
sides the  Eurotas,  which  flows  near  it,  Belemina 
contains  perennial  fountains." 

The  tomb  of  Ladas  having  been  distant  fifty 
stades  from  Sparta,  at  a  place  where  the  road 
touched  the  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  corresponds, 
both  in  description  and  in  position,  to  the  pass 
at  1 1.28,  where  I  observed  marks  of  the  ancient 
road  in  the  rock,  and  above  it  a  cavern  and  se- 
pulchral niche.  The  latter  is  probably  the  tomb 
of  Ladas,  for  Pausanias  describes  it  aa  being  above 
the  road '.  Unfortunately,  he  does  not  inform  us 
at  what  distance  beyond  this  point  Pellana  stood, 
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nor  on  which  bank  of  the  river.  It  may  be 
thought,  perhaps,  that  his  silence  on  this  head 
is  an  argument  that  it  was  on  the  same  bank 
on  which  he  had  described  the  preceding  ob- 
jects, namely,  the  right ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he 
does  not  state  on  which  bank  stood  Belemina, 
the  next  place  named  by  him  after  Pellana, 
though  it  was  certainly  on  the  left.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  better  authority,  I  think  that  the  Hel- 
lenic wall  on  the  left  bank,  and  the  fountains 
answering  to  those  which  he  mentions,  are  strong 
presumptions  that  Pellana  occupied  that  po- 
sition. 

At  1.37  we  move  again  :^-our  road  now 
enters  an  open  country,  varied  with  small  hills, 
which  are  connected  with  the  last  slopes  of 
the  range  of  Xerovuni.  We  leave  the  river  con- 
siderably on  the  right,  flowing  near  the  foot  of 
the  heights  which  inclose  the  valley  to  the  east- 
ward, and  on  the  side  of  which,  at  1.47,  Konid- 
hitza'  is  two  miles  to  the  right,  in  direct  dis- 
tance. At  1.55,  cross  a  large  stream,  flowing 
to  the  Eurotas  from  the  mountain  on  the  left. 
Here  Demiro,  a  small  village,  is  one  mile  and  a 
half  on  the  left,  in  the  plain,  and  Kastri  three 
miles  distant  in  the  same  direction,  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain.  The  tributary  of  the  Eurotas 
descends  from  a  rocky  gorge,  half  way  between 
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Kastri  and  Gliiorghitza,  wliich  last  is  situated 
on  the  face  of  an  advanced  height  of  the  range 
of  Taygehtm,  in  a  very  steep  and  lofty  situation. 
The  highest  summit  of  this  part  of  the  range  is 
called  Korakolithi  (Crow-stone),  or  Malevo, 
from  the  Slavonic  Male,  mountain. 

Ghiorghitza  is  a  large  Greek  village,  standing 
among  many  gardens  and  cultivated  terraces. 
At  the  foot  of  the  same  height  is  situated  Peri- 
v6ha,  inhabited  by  Turks,  and  about  six  Greek 
families ;  there  is  a  mosk,  and  the  houses  are 
prettily  dispersed  amidst  large  groves  of  the  mul- 
berry and  olive.  Here  we  arrive  at  2.15,  having 
travelled  half  an  hour  after  turning  out  of  the  di- 
rect road  to  the  lefl.  The  passage  of  Mount  Kora- 
kolithi is  not  difficult  from  the  villages  along  its 
eastern  face  to  those  situated  in  the  upper  valleys 
of  the  river  Nedoti,  which  joins  the  sea  at  Kala- 
mdta.  The  best  route  in  this  season,  and  whenever 
there  is  snow,  is  from  Kastania  to  Tzitzova,  a  dis- 
tance of  three  hours :  the  former  is  situated  be- 
hind Kastri,  the  latter  is  among  olive  woods,  on 
the  opposite  slope  of  the  mountain,  three  hours 
distant  from  Kalam^ta.  Trypi,  Bordh6nia,  and 
Kastritzi,  Kastri,  situated  on  the  eastern  face 
of  Korakolithi,  are  all  mentioned  by  Phran- 
za,  as  having  resisted  and  been  taken  by  Ma- 
homet the  Second,  in  1460,  after  he  had  oc- 
cupied Mistra.    He  then  proceeded  against  Lon- 
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dari'  and  Gardhiki.  The  annexed  is  a  sketch 
of  the  position  of  the  villages  on  the  Messeman 
side,  which  I  made  last  year,  from  the  descrip> 
tion  of  my  janissary  Amfis. 


A,   G.f.iEU,. 


March  27.     At  8.30  we  move  from  Periv6Iia 
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probably  tiiose  of  jEgys.  The  entire  valley  I 
conceive  to  have  formed  the  Laconic  Tripolig, 
which  bordered  on  the  Megalopolitis  *,  and  of 
which  one  of  the  cities  was  Pellan3\  The 
other  two  were  probably  ^gys  and  Belemina. 
We  enter  some  low  hills,  among  which  are  plant- 
ations of  mulberry  trees,  belonging  to  Ghior- 
ghitza.  At  9.30  cross  another  tributary  of 
the  Eurotas.  At  9.42  pass  another  copious 
Kefal6-vrysi,  wliere  are  some  ancient  squared 
blocks,  and  a  small  piece  of  foundation  in 
its  place,  on  the  edge  of  the  spring  j  here 
are  the  ruins  of  a  khan.  We  now  begin  to  as- 
cend some  rocky  heights,  and,  having  attained 
the  summit,  cross  a  stony  plain,  and  then  pass 
over  steep  hills  of  no  great  height,  covered  with 
shrubs.  The  Euroias  is  concealed  at  some  dis- 
tance to  the  right  in  a  deep  glen,  between  the 
two  ranges  of  hills  which  before  inclosed  a  broad 
valley,  but  are  now  separated  only  by  the  river. 
Those  on  the  eastern  side  form,  as  I  conceive,  the 
district  anciently  called  Sciritis.  Kolina,  which  is 
situated  among  them,  may  be  the  site  of  lum,  or 
the  town  of  the  lat^e,  mentioned  by  Xenophon". 
At  10.35,  on  a  summit  which  rises  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  we  arrive  at  a  Derveni- 
house  in  ruins,  and  descend  into  a  narrow  val- 

•  Liv.  1.  35.  c.  27.  -^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  6.  c 

"  Polyb.  1.  4.  c.  81. 
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ley,  watered  by  a  stream  fiom  the  mountains  on 
our  left,  where,  on  the  slope,  in  a  situation 
similar  to  that  of  Gliiorghitza  and  Kastri,  is 
Longaniko,  another  large  Greek  village.  The 
part  of  the  Taygeiic  range  above  it  is  well 
wooded  with  oak  on  the  middle  slopes,  and  with 
fir  towards  the  summit.  The  lower  parts  are 
covered  with  plantations  of  the  vine  and  mul- 
berry, belonging  to  Longaniko  and  Petrfna.  We 
descend  along  the  right  bank  of  the  aforesaid 
stream,  and  at  10.50  cross  it  a  little  above  its 
junction  with  tlie  Kurotas,  which  now  flows 
along  the  western  side  of  Mount  Khelraos,  in 
a  small  valley  grown  with  mulberries,  belonging 
to  Longaniko.  Below  its  junction  with  the  Lon- 
ganiko stream,  the  Eurotas  turns  to  the  south- 
east. In  the  gorge  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
on  the  foot  of  Khelmos,  I  see  Ai  Irini'  a  me- 
t6khi  of  the  monastery  of  Saint  Nicholas,  behind 
which,  as  I  was  informed  at  Tripolitza  by  Kyr 
lanataki,  who  is  a  native  of  Ghiorghitza,  there 
are  some  Hellenic  ruins ;  it  is  said  also,  that 
there  are  vestiges  of  a  Hellenic  fortress  on 
the  summit  of  Khelmos,  probably  part  of  the 
same  ancient  city.  Though  I  cannot  perceive 
any  of  these  remains  of  antiquity,  I  have  no 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  information,  or 
that  the  ruins  are  those  of  Belemina;  the  dis- 
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tance  we  have  travelled  from  the  remains  of 
Pellana  agreeing  very  well  with  the  100  stades 
which  Pausanias  places  between  the  two  towns. 

Khehn6s'  is  a  beautiful  round  hill,  covered 
above  with  groves  of  oak,  prinari,  wild  olive,  and  a 
variety  of  shrubs,  and  adorned  below  with  some 
open  lawns  of  pasture,  mixed  with  cultivated 
ground. 

It  is  said  that  Captain  Nicetas  and  the  only 
remaining  body  of  the  Kleftes,  amounting  to 
forty,  (a  favourite  number,  and  meaning  little 
more  tlian  the  English  word  "  several ",) 
came  the  other  day  to  the  village  of  Petiina, 
and  received  bread  from  one  of  the  inhabitants, 
who,  in  course,  was  obliged  to  join  them,  or  at 
least  to  fly,  as  his  head,  by  the  Pasha's  order,  was 
by  this  action  forfeited.  Tlie  thieves  went  after- 
wards into  the  mountain  on  the  west  of  Londari, 
where  they  were  attacked  by  their  pursuers,  and 
two  or  three  persons  were  killed  in  the  action. 
They  have  since  retired  to  Mani,  and  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  body  of  the  Pasha's  men,  and  about 
400  armed  Greeks  from  thevilayeti  of  Londari. 

After  losing  eight  minutes,  we  pass  up  the 
valley  of  the  Eurotas,  and  cross  that  river  at 
11.18,  a  little  below  a  spot  where  it  receives 
two  other  streams,  one  flowing  from  the  part  of 
the  mountain  between  Longaniko  and  Petrina, 
another    from    the    northward,    from    tlie    hills 
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which  connect  the  mountains  Khelmos  and 
Tzimbaru".  Thejunction  of  these  three  streams 
I  conceive  to  have  been  the  position  of  the  Her- 
mEeum,  near  Belemina,  which  marked  the  boun- 
dary of  Laconia  towards  the  Megalopolitis,  as 
the  Hermse  on  Mount  Parnon  marked  its  limits 
on  the  side  of  the  Tegeatis  and  Argeiaj  for 
Pausanias  describes  the  former  HermEEum  as 
being  "near  Belemina"",  and  adds  that  the  Ar- 
cadians pretended  that  Belemina  had  once  be- 
longed to  them,  a  circumstance  wliich,  no  less 
thantheformer  expression, tends  to  sliew  that  the 
Hermteum  was  not  far  from  that  city.  The 
principal  branch  of  the  Eurotas,  or  that  which 
we  crossed,  comes  from  the  eastward,  down  a 
valley  on  the  northern  side  of  Mount  Khelmos. 
We  enter  this  valley,  and  soon  after,  re-crossing 
the  river,  halt  at  11.38  at  a  mill,  five  minutes 
above  which,  a  stream  of  water  issues  from  the 
foot  of  the  rocky  mountain  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  valley.  This  is  the  main  source  of 
the  Iri,  or  Eurotas,  It  is  immediately  joined 
by  a  rivulet,  from  the  head  of  the  valley  to  the 
eastward,  which  in  summer  is  very  scanty,  if 
not  entirely  dry.  Two  miles  on  this  side  of 
Londari  is  the  source  of  the  Kutufariua  stream, 
the  most  distant  south-eastern  tributary  of  the 
Alpheius  ;  in  summer  it  is  dry,  and  even  at  thi 
source  water  can  only  be  had  by  sinking  jars  in 
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the  ground,  which,  after  some  time,  become 
^lleil.  The  most  distant  south-western  tributary 
of  the  Alpheius,  as  I  have  before  stated,  rises 
at  the  village  of  Ghianeiis,  or  laneus',  two  hours 
above  Londari,  in  the  mountain  which  lies  be- 
tween the  summits  Makryplai  and  Korakolithi. 
The  river  of  Ghianeus,  joined  by  some  smaller 
streams,  flows  through  a  valley,  included  be- 
tween Makryplai  and  the  mountain  above  Lon- 
don, leaves  Londari  on  the  right,  and  joins  the 
other  branches  of  the  Alpheius  in  the  plain  be- 
fore that  town.  I  found  a  man  of  Ghianeus  at 
the  mill  near  the  sources  of  the  Eurotas,  who 
told  me  that  the  springs  of  Ghianeus  are  very 
copions,  and  that  they  do  not  fail  in  summer. 
This  man  had  fled  from  his  village  on  account 
of  the  excesses  committed  by  the  Turks  who 
are  in  pursuit  of  the  thieves,  I  have  already 
had  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  river  of  Ghia- 
neus is  probably  the  Gatheates,  and  the  Kutu- 
farina  the  Theius. 

Quitting  the  mill  at  12.23,  we  once  more 
cross  the  Eurotas,  and,  leaving  the  great  sources 
at  the  foot  of  the  northern  mountain,  follow  the 
left  bank  of  the  torrent  or  smaller  stream  from 
the  eastward,  until,  having  again  crossed  it,  we 
leave  it  issuing  from  a  narrow  vale  on  the  right, 
and  ascend  tiie  hills  which  connect  Khelni63 
with  Tzimbaru.      At  the  village  of  Kiitzinu", 
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where,  among  many  ruins,  are  a  few  inliabited 
huts,  we  leave  the  road  to  Gardhiki  on  the  left, 
and  follow  the  summits  of  the  heights  until  we 
pass  over  a  part  of  the  rocky  ridge  of  Mount 
Tzimbaru,  and  see,  two  miles  on  the  right,  the 
large  monastery  of  Ai  Nikola",  not  far  from  the 
village  of  Kaltezia.  After  winding  among  the 
rocky  heights,  and  passing  over  a  small  elevated 
plain,  we  begin  to  descend  towards  the  plain 
which  extends  to  Frango-vrysi. — At  2.48  enter 
tlie  plain  near  the  small  hamlet  of  Kotrobutzia : 
this  remains  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the  right, 
and  the  village  of  Papari,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Tzimbaru,  a  mile  on  the  left, — then  crossing 
the  plain  so  as  to  leave  the  marsh  which  js  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Tzimbaru  a  mile  on  the  left, 
we  enter  some  low  hills  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie 
plain  towards  the  mountains  of  the  Tegeatis; 
and  in  a  hollow  among  steeper  heights  arrive,  at 
3^,  at  the  tjiftlik  of  Barbitza,  composed  of  a 
few  miserable  huts  with  two  Turkish  pyrghi. 
In  one  of  these  I  procure  a  very  tolerable  lodg- 
ing, and  not  an  unwelcome  one,  as  the  rain  has 
fallen  at  intervals  all  day,  with  fog  and  cold,  a 
common  condition  of  the  Arcadian  climate  at 
this  seasou.  The  pace  of  our  agoyatic  horses 
yesterday  and  to-day  has  been  much  less  than 
the  ordinary  pace  of  my  horse. 

On  quitting  Laconia,  and  especially  on  quit- 
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ting  it  by  oue  of  its  northern  passes,  one  cannot 
help  reflecting  how  much  the  former  destiny  of 
this  province  of  Greece,  like  that  of  most  other 
countries,  depended  upon  its  geographical  struc- 
ture and  position.  Those  natural  barriers  which 
marked  the  Umits  of  the  several  states  of  ancient 
Greece,  and  which  were  the  real  origin  of  the 
division  of  that  country  into  many  small  inde- 
pendent states,  from  whence  arose  all  the  good 
and  bad  effects  resulting  fiom  the  consequent 
spirit  of  jealousy  and  rivalship,  are  no  where 
more  remarkable  than  in  the  Laconice.  The 
rugged  sea-coast,  which  forms  three-fourths  of 
its  outline,  combined  with  tlie  steepness,  height, 
and  continuity  of  the  mountains  on  the  land 
side,  gave  it  that  security  from  hostile  invasion 
which  Euripides*  characterized  by  the  words 
Bv»reitrfia\os  -TroXefitots,  and  which  made  even 
Epaminondas,  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  hesi- 
tate to  invade  it,  although  urged  by  the  Arca- 
dians, the  men  best  able  to  shew  how  the  diffi- 
culties were  to  be  surmounted".  It  is  to  the 
strength  of  the  frontiers  and  the  comparatively 
large  extent  of  country  inclosed  within  them, 
that  we  must  ti'ace  the  primary  cause  of  the 

•  Ap.  Strabon.  p.  3(16.  O!  vipi  to.  'Eva/inutSat  i^Zm^ 

aiTrtnyi'^oM-D  Si  hi  S-jB-tiiS;Ktu-       lio-ffoAoi  6bo-«(.      Diodor.  1.  15. 

Xenoph.  lldkn.  1.  5.   c.  5. 
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Lacedaemonian  power.  These  enableJ  the  peo- 
ple, when  strengthened  by  a  rigid  military  dis- 
cipline, and  put  in  motion  by  an  ambitious  and 
exclusive  spirit,  first  to  triumph  over  their 
wealier  neighbours  of  Messenia,  by  this  addi- 
tional strength  to  overawe  the  disunited  repub- 
lics of  Arcadia,  and  at  length  for  centuries  to 
hold  an  acknowledged  military  superiority  over 
every  other  state  in  Greece. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  ail  the  principal  passes 
into  Laconia  lead  to  one  point.  This  point  is 
Sparta,  a  fact  whicii  shews  at  once  how  well  the 
position  of  that  city  was  chosen  for  the  defence 
of  the  province,  and  how  well  it  was  adapted, 
especially  as  long  as  it  continued  to  be  un- 
wailed,  to  maintain  a  perpetual  vigilance  and 
readiness  for  defence,  which  are  the  surest  means 
of  offensive  success. 

The  natural  openings  into  the  plain  of  Sparta 
are  only  two  :  one  by  the  upper  Eurotas,  as  the 
course  of  that  river  above  Sparta  may  be  termed, 
the  other  by  its  only  large  branch  the  CEnus,  now 
the  Kelefina,  which,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
joins  the  Eurotas  opposite  to  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  Sparta.  All  the  natural  approaches 
to  Sparta  from  the  northward  lead  to  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  two  valleys.  On  the  side  of 
Messenia  the  northerly  prolongation  of  Mount 
Taygetum,  whicli  joins  Mount  Lycicuni  at  the 
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pass  of  Andania,  now  the  pass  of  Makiyplai, 
furnishes  a  continued  barrier  of  the  loftiest 
kind,  admitting  only  of  routes  easily  defensible, 
and  which,  whether  from  the  Cromitis  of  Arcadia 
to  the  south-westward  of  the  modern  Londari, 
from  the  Stenycleric  plain,  from  the  plain  of  the 
Pamisus,  or  from  Pharae,  now  Kalamata,  all  de- 
scend into  tiie  valley  of  the  upper  Eurotas,  and 
conduct  to  Sparta  by  Pellana.  There  was  in- 
deed a  branch  of  the  last-mentioned  route  which 
descended  into  the  Spartan  plain  at  the  modern 
Mistra ;  and  which  must  have  beeu  a  very 
frequented  communication  between  Sparta  and 
the  lower  part  of  Messenia  ;  but,  like  the  other 
direct  passes  over  Taygetum,  it  was  much  more 
difficult  and  defensible  than  those  which  I  have 
called  the  natural  entrances  of  the  province. 
The  castle  of  Mistra  is  an  admirable  post  for 
tlie  protection  of  this  entrance  into  the  Lacc- 
daimonian  valley,  though  we  hear  nothing  of  it 
in  history,  probably  because  the  military  as- 
.  cendancy  of  the  Spartans  seldom  left  them  any 
thing  to  fear  on  the  side  of  Messenia. 

From  the  south-eastern  branch  of  the  plain 
of  Megalopolis,  which  is  watered  by  tlie  Theius, 
as  well  as  from  the  vale  of  Asea,  the  routes 
passed  by  the  foot  of  Mount  Belemina,  which 
thus  became  an  important  frontier  fortress 
in  that  quarter;  after  having  passed  Belemina, 
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the  road  led,  like  those  from  the  Cromitis  and 
from  Messenia,  to  the  pass  of  Pellana.  Towards 
the  Tegeatice  and  Thyreatis,  the  routes  after 
crossing,  in  the  former  direction  the  nigged  and 
harren  country  wliich  unites  Mount  I'arnon  with 
the  hills  bordering  the  left  bank  ot  the  upper 
Eurotas,  and  in  the  latter  the  steep  and  lofty 
recesses  of  Parnon,  united  on  the  CEnus  near 
Sellasia.  Tlius  Sellasia  was  an  outwork  of  Sparta 
towards  the  Tegeatis  and  Argolis,  Pellana  towards 
the  Megalopolitis  and  Messeuia. 

There  was  an  important  district  in  the  north- 
^L  em  part  of  Laconia  which  Pausaniaa  has  not 

H  noticed,  although  it  gave  name  to  one  of  the 

H  most  distinguished  bodies  of  the  Laceda;monian 

H  army,  and  was  an  important  part  of  the  Laconic 

^M  frontier  on  the  side  of  Arcadia;    its  name  was 

H  Sciritis '.     It  consisted  of  the  rugged  and  bar- 

H  Ten  hills  rising  in  one  point  to  a  considerable 

H  height,  which  occupy  the  triangular  space  con- 

H  tained  between  the    upper    Eurotas  westward 

^B  and  the  passes  eastward,  through  which  leads 

^B  the  direct  road  from  Tegea  to  Sparta  by  the 

^H  modern  Krya  Vrysi,  Sten(iri,  and  Krevata  Khan, 

^P  the  apex  of  the  triangle  being  near  Sparta  and 

H  the    base    towards    the    valleys    of  Asea    and 

^^  Tegea. 
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Diodorus ',  in  describing  the  celebrated  inva- 
sion of  Laconia  by  Epaminondas,  when  Sparta 
was  insulted  for  the  first  time  by  the  presence 
of  a  foreign  enemy,  says,  that  the  invaders  di- 
vided their  army  into  four  bodies,  which  were 
ordered  to  march  by  four  different  routes  and 
to  meet  at  Sellasia ;  the  Argives  by  the  direct 
road  from  Argos  to  that  place,  that  is  to  say, 
through  the  Thyreatis  ;  the  second  by  the 
passes  leading  from  Tegea  to  Sparta,  or  the  mo- 
dern road  by  the  Krya  Vrysi  and  Stenuri  of 
Arakhova;  the  third  by  Sciritia;  and  the  fourth, 
consisting  of  the  Eleians,  by  valleys  of  easy  ac- 
cess which  had  been  left  without  defence.  The 
historian  omits  to  specify  more  particularly  the 
route  of  the  Eleians ;  but  as  the  direct  road  from 
Elis  to  Sparta  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Ai- 
pheius  near  Olympia  to  the  sources  of  its 
branch  the  Theius,  and  from  thence  descended 
the  Eurotas  j  as  this  was  the  only  principal  en- 
trance into  the  Laconice  remaining  to  be  named 
by  the  historian  ;  and  as  it  is  naturally  the 
easiest,  and  would  present  little  difficulty  when 
not  defended  at  Belemina  and  Pellana,  it  seems 
evidently  to  have  been  the  route  of  the  Eleians. 
The  Sciritis,  we  may  safely  conclude  therefore, 

t   rugged    district  which    I  have    men- 
•  Diodor.  1.  15.  c.  C4. 
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tioncd ;  a  conspicuous  hill,  its  highest  point, 
which  I  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark  as 
being  near  the  modern  village  of  Kolina,  seems 
the  most  probable  site  of  the  fortress  lum, 
which  Xenophon,  in  relating  the  same  events, 
shews  to  have  been  the  most  important  place  in 
Sciritis.  The  latter  historian  is  less  particular 
than  Diodorus  in  the  details  of  this  famous  in- 
vasion, though  the  same  inference  in  regard  to 
Sciritis  may  be  deduced  from  the  one  as  from 
the  other.  Xenophon  speaks  only  of  one  body, 
separate  from  the  army  of  the  Thebans  and  their 
allies,  namely,  that  of  the  Arcadians,  who,  he 
tells  us,  marched  into  Laconia  by  the  Sciritis  : 
he  makes  no  mention  of  the  two  routes  by 
which  the  Argives  and  the  Eleians  are  said,  by 
Diodorus,  to  have  invaded  the  country ;  but, 
having  stated  that  the  Thebans  had  arrived  at 
Mantineia  previously  to  their  movement  towards 
Sparta,  adds  that  they  entered  Laconice  by  the 
way  of  CaryEe  ;  that  the  I-acedsEmonians  in  Sci- 
ritis would  have  opposed  the  invaders  more  ef- 
fectually by  occupying  the  passes  leading  to 
Caryae  than  by  defending  the  Sciritis ;  and  that 
the  two  divisions  of  the  invading  army,  having 
met  at  Caryse,  proceeded  from  thence  to  take 
and  destroy  Sellasia.  In  saying  that  the  Arca- 
dians who  marched  through  the  Sciritis  joined 
tiie  Boeotians  from  tlie  Tegeatice  at  CaryiE,  he 
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seems  to  me  not  only  to  concur  with  the  other 
authorities  as  to  the  situation  of  the  Sciritis,  but 
to  confirm  also  what  has  already  been  stated 
as  to  the  relative  positions  of  Caryje  and  Sel- 
lasia. 

March  28.  The  waters  in  the  valley  of  Bar- 
bitza  make  a  circuit  of  the  heights,  and  flow  into 
the  valto  or  marsh  which  occupies  the  middle  of 
the  plain,  and  extends  to  the  foot  of  Mount 
Tzimbaru.  I  ride  this  morning,  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  from  Barbitza  to  Paputzi',  another 
tjiftlik  with  a  pyrgo,  belonging  to  an  agii  of 
Tripolitza,  but  smaller  than  Barbitza.  In  both 
places  I  purchase  several  good  coins  from  the 
peasants.  I  was  told  at  Paputzi  that  Barbitza  was 
the  site  of  a  large  Pale6-khora,  or  ancient  town, 
and  the  form  of  the  hills  above  it,  with  flat  rocky 
summits,  countenances  the  supposition,  though  I 
could  not  perceive  any  remains  of  buildings.  As 
to  the  coins,  it  was  stated  that  the  greater  part 
had  been  found  not  at  Barbitza,  but  In  the  fields 
near  Frang6-vrysi.  The  tradition  as  to  Barbitza 
however,  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  when  coupled 
with  the  strong  probability  of  this  having  been 
the  position  of  the  town,  which  possessed  the 
south-eastern  side  of  the  basin,  of  which  the 
northern  part  belonged  to  Asea.  I  am  inclined 
to  place  the  ancient  Eutsea  at  Barbitza.     That 
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Eutaja  could  not  have  been  at  any  great  distance 
from  this  situation,  seems  evident  from  Xeno- 
phon  *.  When  the  Mantinenses,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  eflfects  of  the  defeat  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians at  Leuctra,  were  rebuilding  their  waUs, 
Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  having  in  vain 
deavoured  to  persuade  them  to  desist,  and 
ritated  moreover  at  the  assistance  which  they" 
were  giving  at  the  same  moment  to  the  party 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  Sparta  at  Tegi 
marched  into  the  Mantinice,  at  the  head  of 
Lacedaemonians,  in  conjunction  with  some  Al 
cadians  who  had  not  joined  the  Arcadic  league, 
formed  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  Agesilaus, 
marching  from  Sparta,  first  took  possession  of 
,  Eutgea,  a  town  on  the  frontier  " ;  here  he  learnt 
that  all  the  combatants  of  the  place  had  gone 
to  Asea,  to  join  the  other  Arcadians,  who  were 
there  assembling,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  Mantinenses,  The  next  day  he  marched 
to  Tegea,  and  on  the  following,  entering  the 
Mantinice,  assumed  a  position  under  the  moui 
tains,  to  the  westward  of  Mantineia.  The 
cadians  from  Asea  followed  the  same  route, 
joined  the  Mantinenses,  Agesilaus  not  having 
thought  it  prudent  to  interrupt  them.  After 
remaining  five  days  in  the  Mantinice,  Agesilaus, 
finding  that  the  enemy  were  determined  not  to 
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engage,  began  early  on  the  morning  of  the  sixtli, 
after  breakfast',  to  draw  oflF  his  army  from  hia 
position  in  the  plain  before  the  city,  to  that 
which  he  had  assumed  on  his  first  arrival ; 
when,  none  of  the  Arcadians  appearing,  he 
proceeded  witli  all  speed  to  Eiitaea,  where  he 
arrived  late  at  night".  It  is  clear  that  Age- 
silaus,  in  advancing  from  Sparta,  on  this  oc- 
casion, did  not  follow  the  direct  road  to  Te- 
gea,  by  Phylace,  none  of  the  known  places 
on  that  road  being  mentioned  by  the  historian; 
he  must  therefore  have  passed  the  Laconic 
frontier,  either  in  the  Beleminatis  or  Sciritis, 
in  either  case  entering  the  basin  which  lies  to 
the  northward  and  eastward  of  Mount  Tzim- 
baru.  Eutaea  consequently  stood  in  this 
valley,  not  far  from  the  Laconic  frontier,  and 
not  far  also  from  Asea,  as  appears  both  from  the 
circumstance  concerning  its  combatants  men- 
tioned by  the  historian,  and  from  Euttea  having 
been  included  with  Asea  in  the  division  of  Ar- 
cadia called  Maenalia  ^  The  position  of  Bar- 
bitza  is  exactly  conformable  to  these  premises  ; 
and  its  distance  from  Mantineia,  which  is  about 
twenty-two  English  miles  by  the  road,  corre- 
sponds perfectly  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
»  retreat  of  AgesilauB. 

'  Tfiil  i^KTxoirciiio-ofiiios.  '  Pauaao.  Arcad.  c.  27. 
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I  leave  Paputzi  at  8,  and  proceeding  among  the 
lowheights  which  are  the  termination  oithe  moun- 
tains on  the  east,  soon  perceive  tlie  Paleo-kastro 
of  Frangovrysi  throiigli  an  opening  in  these  hills. 

Leaving  the  fountain  and  khan  of  Frangdvrysi 
about  a  mile  on  the  left,  and  taking  a  road  to 
the  right  of  that  by  whicli  I  approached  Tri- 
politza  last  year,  we  continue  to  skirt  the 
hills  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley,  until  we 
ascend  them,  after  having  halted  tive  minutea 
in  the  plain.  At  9-7  arrive  at  the  summit  of 
the  pass  of  Mount  Kravari,  from  whence  the 
road  begins  to  descend  towards  the  plains  of 
Pallantium  and  I'egea.  The  pass  is  a  natural 
opening  in  the  rocky  heights  of  the  mountain. 
Just  in  this  spot,  by  the  road  side,  I  find  the 
ruins  of  a  temple,  of  which  the  foundations 
still  remain,  together  with  several  fragments  of 
Doric  columns,  formed  of  the  same  rock  as  the 
mountain  itself.  Some  of  the  fiutings  measure 
three  inches  and  two-thirds,  some  four  inches. 
Of  the  diameter  of  the  column  I  could  not  ob- 
tain a  good  measurement.  There  cannot,  I 
think,  be  any  doubt  that  these  are  remains 
of  the  temple  said  to  have  been  dedicated 
by  Ulysses  to  Minerva  Soteira  and  Neptune, 
after  his  return  home  from  Troy ;  for  Pau- 
sanias  describes  it  as  situated  on  the  summit 
of  Mount    Boreiuni,    in    the    road  from   Asea 


» 
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to  the  Choma,  or  Dyke,  where  tlie  road  to 
Pallantiurn  diverged  from  that  of  Tegea.  Even 
without  the  existence  of  the  temple,  the  natural 
pass  would  be  sufficient  to  assure  us  that  the 
ancient  road  crossed  the  mountain  exactly  in 
this  spot.  The  description  of  Pausanias  seems 
to  shew,  tliat  the  temple  was  nearly  in  the  same 
condition  in  his  time  as  it  is  now:  the  secluded 
situation,  which  has  heen  little  frequented  as  a 
road  since  Tripolitza  became  the  chief  town  in 
this  part  of  the  Morea,  has  probably  tended  to 
preserve  the  remains. 

At  9-18  descend  from  the  temple  of  Soteira, 
through  a  ravine  of  Mount  Boreium,  into  a  part 
of  the  plain  of  Pal/anfiiim,  about  a  mile  to  the 
left  of  the  Katavothra  of  the  Taki,  and  over 
against  the  village  of  Birbati,  which  stands  on 
the  side  of  the  rocky  ridge  of  Thana.  In  the 
descent  I  left  another  ravine  on  the  right  at  9k, 
along  which  ascends  the  road  to  Manari,  a 
small  village,  not  far  distant.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Taki,  on  the  face  of  the  mountain, 
appears  the  large  village  of  Kerasia.  After 
crossing  the  plain  of  Pallantiurn  we  mount  the 
heights  of  Thana,  and  at  10.25,  leaving  that 
village  half  a  mite  on  the  right,  on  the  summit 
of  the  ridge,  descend  into  the  great  plain,  and 
enter  Tripolitza  by  the  MistraGate.  The  plain 
was  very  muddy  and  rugged,    and  the  paved 
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road  over  it  execrable.  It  is  said  that  manj 
ancient  coins  are  found  at  Tfaana ;  if  this  be 
correct,  it  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  the  site 
of  PallanHum. 

The  head  of  Xicetas  is  brought  in  tonkj,  and 
exhibited  at  the  tree  at  the  Serai,  with  another 
head,  and  an  arm.  They  belonged  to  some 
robbers  who  were  lately  killed  at  the  mills  be- 
hind Kalamata,  when  others,  to  the  number  d 
twenty,  escaped  to  Mani  ^  a  servant  of  Nicetas 
was  brought  in  alive. 

It  would  require  a  minute  examination  of  the 
locality  in  different  seasons  of  the  year,  either  to 
verify  or  to  contradict,  with  certainty,  the  de- 
scription which  Strabo  and  Pausanias  have  given 
of  the  singularities  attending  the  origin  and  in- 
cipient courseof  the  rivers  Alpheius  andEurotas; 
I  regret  extremely,  therefore,  that  I  have  bad  no 
opportunity  of  examining  the  plains  of  Aseaand 
Tegea  in  the  middle  of  summer,  when  the  (U- 
rection  of  the  waters  through  the  marshes,  and 
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issue  the  two  rivers,  which,  passing  underground 
for  a  distance  of  several  stades,  re-appear  again, 
and  flow,  the  one  to  the  Laconice,  the  other  to 
the  Pisatis.  The  Eurotas  renews  its  stream  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Bleminatis,  passes  by  Spar- 
ta, and  then  througli  a  long  narrow  valley,  to- 
wards that  Helos  of  Mhich  the  poet  speaks ;  it 
there  falls  into  the  sea,  between  Gythium,  which 
is  the  port  of  Sparta,  and  AcriiE.  The  Alplieiiis, 
after  receiving  the  Ladon  and  Erymanthus,  and 
others  of  smaller  note,  passes  by  Phrixa,  and 
through  the  Pisatis  and  Triphylia,  and  by  Olym- 
pia,  and  falls  into  the  Sicilian  sea,  between  Phela 
and  Pitane  '■" 

The  words  of  Pausanias '"  are  these,  "  The 
Alpbeius  is  of  a  very  different  nature  from  other 
rivers,  for  it  often  conceals  itself  in  the  earth, 
and  rises  again.  First  of  all,  flowing  from  Phy- 
lace  and  the  Symbola,  it  descends  under  ground 
to  the  Tegeatic  plain " ;  then,  breaking  forth 
again  in  the  Asaea,  it  mixes  its  waters  with 
those  of  the  Eurotas.  After  having  been 
again  concealed  by  a  subterraneous  channel, 
it  once  more  emerges  in  the  place  which   the 


■  An  error  perhaps  for  Epi- 
talitim. 

"  Pausan.  Arcad.  c.  54. 

'  Ij  TO  TtJioi  naTiJu  TO  Tiyt- 

nir.      There   is,  perhaps. 


aome  imperfectioi 
here  in  the  text,  for  the 
words  do  not  correctJy  de- 
scribe the  reality. 
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Arcadians  call  Pegie ',  [the  Fountains]  :  from 
thence,  passing  through  the  Pisffian  land,  and 
by  Olympia,  it  joins  the  sea  towards ''  Cyl- 
lene,  the  port  of  the  Kleii.  Nor  does  the  agi- 
tation of  the  Adriatic  impede  its  course,  but 
flowing  through  this  great  and  tempestuous 
sea,  it  reaches  tlie  island  Ortygia,  and  pre- 
serving its  name  Alpheius,  is  there  mixed 
with  the  fountain  Arethusa."  In  describing 
the  road  from  Megalopolis  to  Tegea "  the  same 
traveller  thus  again  speaks  of  the  head  of  this 
river:  "The  source  of  the  Alpheius  is  not  more 
than  five  stades  distant  from  Asea,  and  is  not 
far  from  the  road  ■":  that  of  the  Eurotas  is  by 
the  road-side'.  The  water  of  the  Eurotas  mixes 
with  that  of  the  Alpheius,  and  they  flow  together 
in  a  common  channel  for  nearly  twenty  stades, 
after  which  they  pass  through  a  subterraneous 
chasm,  and  emerge  again,  the  Eurotas  in  the 
Laconice,  the  Alpheius  at  the  fountains'"  in  the 
MegalopoUtis." 

It  is  singular  that  Pausanias,  who  delighted 
so  much  in  Greek  superstition,  has  not  taken 
any  notice  of  a  fable,  relating  to  the  common 
origin  of  the  two  rivers,  which  is  reported  by 
Strabo;  namely,  that  if  two  chaplets,  dedicated 


bably. 


'  Pausan.  Ariwd-  c,  44, 
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to  the  Alplieius  and  Eurotas,  were  thrown  into 
the  stream  near  Asea,  each  would  re-appear 
at  the  sources  of  the  river  to  which  it  was 
destined '.  Though  Strabo  evidently  disbelieved 
this  story,  it  accords  exactly  with  the  assertion 
of  Pausanias,  as  to  the  union  of  the  waters  from 
the  two  fountains,  and  their  course  in  a  common 
channel.  It  accords  also  with  the  actual  state 
of  the  two  sources  at  Frang6vry8i,  (in  truth 
there  are  three,)  which  form  a  single  stream 
below  the  ruins  of  Asea,  crossing  a  plain  of 
two  miles  in  breadth,  and  turning  some  mills, 
before  the  river  joins  the  marsh.  To  call  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  united  stream  the  Eurotas, 
and  the  other  the  Alplieius,  was  a  mere  eiFect  of 
the  Grecian  love  of  fiction ;  but  the  assertion 
contained  in  the  latter  of  the  two  passages  of 
Pausanias  may  be  more  worthy  of  examination, 
namely,  that,  after  entering  a  chasm,  the  two 
streams  separated  in  the  body  of  the  mountain, 
one  making  its  appearance  in  the  Laconice, 
(near  Belemina,  according  to  Strabo,)  the  other 
at  the  Pega;  of  the  Megalopolitis.  To  me  it  ap- 
peared that  there  is  (as  Pausanias  indicates)  only 
one  chasm  or  katav6thra  at  the  eastern  foot  of 


■  TO  trptt^  Ttt  Afjeadtx'jt  Aa-iatr 
EvfkTAt   leal  TQr   A^ipiiQv  cbitaS^- 


iM  wDTanf.    Strabo,  p.  S7d- 
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Mount  Tzimbaru,  although  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  mountain  there  are  two  copious  sources, 
which  have  the  appearance  of  emissories,  one 
contributing  largely  to  the  Alpkeius,  the  other 
still  more  so  to  the  Eurotas, — the  former, 
which  is  at  Marmara,  near  Rhapsomdti,  is  evi- 
dently the  ancient  Pegie,  the  latter,  which  is  at 
the  mill  to  the  northward  of  Mount  Khelm6s, 
may  be  not  improperly  called  the  source  of  the 
Eurotas.  It  certainly  is  possible  that  the  united 
waters  ,fi'om  the  valleys  which  contain  Papari, 
Barbitza,  and  Frangbvrysi,  although  they  enter 
the  katav6thra  of  Tzimbaru  in  one  stream,  may 
separate  into  two  in  the  body  of  the  mountain  ; 
but  before  credence  can  be  given  to  such  a  sin- 
gularity in  the  origin  of  two  large  rivers,  flow- 
ing aflerwards  in  opposite  directions,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  examine  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
near  the  katav6thra,  in  the  middle  of  summer, 
when  the  lake  is  very  low,  in  order  to  be  satisfied 
that  there  are  not  two  chasms,  one  absorbing 
the  streams  from  the  hills  around  Barbitza, 
the  other  those  from  Frang6vrysi.  Such  an 
examination  cannot  be,  and  never  could  have 
been,  a  very  easy  task,  nor,  if  two  zerethra 
exist,  could  the  fact  have  been  very  generally 
known  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  so  that  a  fable, 
as  in  so  many  other  similar  instances,  might 
have  been  easily  propagated  upon  the  subject 
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by  the  hierarchy.  I  must  repeat,  however, 
that  I  could  not  discover  any  external  appear- 
ance of  two  openings,  although  such  caverns  or 
chasms  are  generally  very  conspicuous,  and 
easily  recognized  at  a  distance.  Polybius,  a 
native  writer,  and  one  who  was  not  so  likely 
to  be  led  astray  by  fable  as  Pausanias,  seems  not 
to  have  had  any  idea  of  the  Eurotas  having 
passed  through  Mount  Tzimbaru,  but  only  the 
Alpheius.  In  criticising  an  historian  of  Rhodes, 
■who  had  misrepresented  tlie  position  of  Lycoa, 
Polybius  says  that  the  Alpheius  had  a  subterra- 
neous course  of  ten  stades,  that,  re-appearing, 
it  then  crossed  the  Megalopolitan  territory,  a  dis- 
tance of  900  stades,  and  that  after  having  re- 
ceived the  Lusius  it  flowed  by  Lycoa',  where 
it  was  deep  and  impassable  ". 

As  to  the  torrent  of  Gdhani,  which,  issuing 
from  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  marsh, 
passes  through  a  gorge  in  the  ridge  of  Tzimbaru, 
and  joins  the  stream  of  Pegte  in  the  Megalo- 
politis  near  Rhapsomati,  I  was  convinced,  both 
by  inquiries  and  actual  inspection,  that  it  had 
very  little  connection  with  the  discharge  of  the 
perennial  fountains  of  Frangovrysi,  being  no- 
thing more  than  a  torrent  which  is  dry  during 


»  Not  Lycoa,  but  Lyciea,      Chapter  XVIII. 
f  I  am  right  in  my  remarks  ''  tto-'tiSS;  xSamq  tal  i 

s  to  tliuse  two  places.     See      (^i^6i-:  ?)    Tolyb.  i.  Ui.  c, 
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a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  carries  off  only 
the  superficial  waters  of  the  lake  when  they  are 
at  the  highest,  being  a  bountiful  provision  of  na- 
ture to  prevent  the  whole  plain  from  being  sub- 
merged in  the  winter.  Without  denying  that 
there  are  great  singularities  in  the  two  rivers, 
the  simple  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  highest  and 
most  distant  sources,  both  of  the  Alpheius  and 
Eurotas,  are  on  the  western  face  of  the  same 
great  summit,  anciently  called  Farnon,  and  now 
Malevo  of  St.  Peter's,  not  far  from  the  villages 
of  y^rvena  and  Ardkhova.  The  Alpheius  rises 
from  several  rivulets  near  the  former  place,  re- 
ceives at  the  Symbola  the  source  of  Krya  Vrysi, 
(called  by  Pausanias  the  source  of  the  Al- 
pheius,) and  under  the  modern  name  of  Sa- 
randap6tamo  flows  to  a  katavothra  on  the  sou- 
thern side  of  Mount  Cresium.  It  is  probable 
that  the  spring  to  the  eastward  of  Frang6vrysi, 
which  was  the  reputed  source  of  the  Alpheius,  is 
the  emissory  of  the  Saranda ;  that  the  spring 
at  the  khan  of  Frangovrvsi.  or  reputed  source 
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face  of  the  same  great  ridge  which  gives  rise  to 
the  most  distant  south-eastern  tributary  of  the 
Alpheius,  is  formed  the  northern  feeder  of  the 
CEnus,  or  principal  branch  of  the  Eurotas,  while 
the  waters  near  the  Stenuri  of  Arakhova,  on  the 
modern  Derveni  from  Tripolitza  to  Mistra, 
taking  a  western  direction,  constitute  the  stream 
which  unites  with  the  great  source  of  the  Eu- 
rotas at  the  mill  in  the  valley  of  Khelmos.  As 
to  that  source,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  stream 
of  which  it  can  be  the  emissory,  unless,  as  I 
have  already  hinted,  it  should  be  found  to  be 
derived  from  the  waters  about  Barbitza,  en- 
tering a  separate  katav6thra  in  the  same  plain, 
or  unless  the  singularity  of  a  separation  of  the 
river  of  Asea  in  the  body  of  the  mountain,  as 
believed  by  the  ancients,  should  prove  to  be 
true.  The  interesting  inquiry  therefore  for  fu- 
ture travellers  will  be  the  origin  of  the  sources 
at  the  mill  near  Khelmos,  the  direction  of  the 
waters  around  Barbitza,  and  the  conformation  of 
the  katavothra  of  Mount  Tzimbaiii. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


ARCADIA. 


Military  importance  of  Mantineia.— Approaches  to  the 
MA^'TINICE  from  the  Isthmus. — Roads  from  AaGoa  to 
Mantineia. — The  Inert  plain. — Course  of  the  waters  in 
the  Mantinice  and  Teoeatis. — Ancient  military  occur- 
rences in  the  Mantinick  ;  particularly  the  three  battles : 
namely,  1.  In  the  Peloponneaian  war,  between  the  Argives 
and  the  Lacediemonians  under  Agis. — 2.  That  in  which  the 
Rceotians  under  Epaminondas  were  opposed  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  Athenians. — 3.  Between  the  forces  of 
the  Achaian  league  under  Philopoemen  and  the  Lace- 
diemonians  under  Macbanidas. 

Thebe  is  no  district  in  Greece  which  more  fre- 
quently presents  itself  to  notice  in  ancient  his- 
tory than  the  plain  of  TripoUtza.  Placed  on 
the  frontier  of  Arcadia  towards  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  defended  on  that  side  by  strong  passes, 
and  occupied  by  the  two  leading  cities  of  the 
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in  the  earlier  and  better  times  of  the  confede- 
racy, tended  only  to  the  admission  of  foreign  in- 
fluence and  the  ruin  of  all  the  smaller  towns  of 
Arcadia. 

The  plain  of  Tripolitza  is  by  far  the  greatest 
of  that  cluster  of  valleys  in  the  center  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesus, each  of  which  is  so  closely  shut  in 
by  the  intersecting  mountains,  that  no  outlet  is 
afforded  to  the  waters  but  through  the  moun- 
tains themselves.  Of  these  valleys,  which  com- 
prehended the  districts  of  Stymphalus,  Pheneus, 
Alea,  Asea,  Eutasa,  Pallantium,  Tegea,  Manti- 
neia,  Orchoraenus,  and  Caphyse,  those  of  the 
five  cities  last  mentioned  may  be  considered  in 
a  military  sense  to  have  formed  one  and  the 
same  plain,  the  Orchomenia  being  separated 
from  the  Mantinice  only  by  a  low  narrow  ridge. 
This  great  interior  valley  is  about  twenty-five 
English  miles  in  length  from  Caphyte  north- 
ward to  Mount  Cresium  of  the  Tegeatis  south- 
ward, with  a  breadth  varying  from  one  mile  to 
eight.  In  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  in  one 
of  the  narrowest  parts  as  to  breadth,  stood  the 
city  of  Mantineia  in  the  lowest  part  of  the 
plain,  a  position  which  shews  at  once  the  im- 
portance of  the  Mantinice  and  why  this  district 
was  so  otlen  the  scene  of  grea"t  military  opera- 
tions. 

There  are  three  lines  of  access  from  the  Ar- 
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golis  into  the  Mantinico-Tegeatic  plain,  which, 
although  they  all  traverse  steep  and  lofty  ridges, 
yet  presenting  less  difficulty  than  any  other 
paths  that  can  be  chosen,  have  in  all  ages  been 
the  roads  into  that  great  interior  basin.  The 
only  other  approaches  to  Mantineia  from  the 
Isthmus  were  by  Ornes  and  Orchomenus; 
neither  of  these  was  less  difficult  than  the  roads 
from  the  Argeia,  and  the  latter  was  very  cir- 
cuitous. The  three  roads  from  Argos  are  thus 
described  by  Pausanias '. 

"  Besides  that  entrance  into  Arcadia  from 
the  Argeia,  which  leads  from  Hysise,  over  the 
mountain  Parthenium,  into  the  Tegeatice,  there 
are  two  roads  which  conduct  to  Mantineia,  one 
by  Prinus  and  the  other  by  Climax  ".  Of  these 
two  the  latter  is  the  wider,  and  takes  its  name 
from  steps  which  were  formerly  cut  in  the  de- 
scent *.  After  having  passed  the  Climax  there 
is  a  place  called  Meiangeia '',  from  whence  water 
for  drinking  descends  into  the  city  of  the  Man- 
tinenses.  Beyond  Meiangeia,  seven  stades  dis- 
tant from  the  city,  is  the  fountain  of  the  Me- 
liastse,  who  perform  the  orgies  of  Bacchus ;  at 
the  fountain  there  is  a  temple  of  Bacchus  and 


'  Pausan.  Arcad.  c.  6,  7,  H-  called   because   the  road  led 

'  S,a  ITfi'vou   >(B>jiifj(yi)(  eai  througL  a  forest,  or  grove,  of 
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another  of  Venus,  surnamed  Melanis.  The  road 
Pi'inus  is  narrowei'  than  the  former,  and  leads 
through  Artemisiiim,  concerning  which  mountain 
I  have  already  remarked  ',  that  it  contains  a  tem- 
ple and  statue  of  Diana,  and  the  fountains  of  the 
Inachus ;  the  water,  as  it  passes  along  the  road, 
is  the  boundary  between  the  Argives  and  Man- 
tinenses,  but  after  turning  away  from  the  road 
it  flows  entirely  through  the  Argeia,  whence  it 
is  called  an  Argive  river  by  ^schylus  and 
others.  Having  crossed  the  Artemisium,  a  plain 
of  the  Mantinenses  will  receive  you,  which  is 
justly  called  'Apfov  [the  Inert  plainj,  for  the 
rain-water  whicli  falls  from  the  mountains  causes 
it  to  remain  uncultivated'',  and  would  even 
make  it  a  lake,  did  not  the  water  disappear  in  a 
chasm  of  the  earth,  after  passing  through  which, 
it  comes  forth  again  at  Deine,  towards  the  place 
called  Genethliura  of  Argolis,  where  fresh  water 
rises  in  the  sea.  The  Mantinenses  have  a 
mountain  on  the  left  of  the  inert  plain,  where 
are  vestiges  of  the  village  of  Nestane  and  of 
the  camp  of  Philip,  (son  of  Amyntas,)  for  they 
say  that  Philip  encamped  at  this  Nestane,  and 
from  him  they  name  the  neighbouring  fountain 
Philippium.  Beyond  the  rutns  of  Nestane  there 
is  a  much  venerated  temple  of  Ceres,  where  the 
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Mantinenses  hold  a  yearly  festival ;  below  Nes- 
tane  is  the  field  of  Miera ',  which  is  a  part  of 
the  inert  plain  ;  from  thence  extends,  for  a  dis- 
tance often  stades,  the  opening  which  leads  out 
of  the  inert  plain.  Proceeding  a  little  farther 
you  will  descend  into  another  plain,  where,  near 
the  road  side,  is  the  fountain  called  Arne. 
From  this  place  the  city  of  the  Mantinenses  is 
about  two  (or  twelve)  stades  "  distant." 

Besides  the  two  approaches  to  Mantineia 
from  the  Climax  and  Prinus,  Pausanias  describes 
six  other  roads  which  ledyrowz  that  city,  name- 
ly, 1.  the  direct  road  to  Tegea.  2.  A  branch 
to  the  left  of  it,  quitting  the  former  at  the  tem- 
ple of  Neptune,  distant  seven  stades  from  the 
city.  3.  The  road  to  Pallantium.  4.  The  ro&d 
through  the  plain  of  Alcimedon  to  Methydrium. 
— And  two  roads  to  Orchomenus.  Concerning 
the  road  to  Methydrium  I  have  already  had  oc- 
casion to  offer  some  remarks  ;  those  of  Orcho- 
menus will  be  a  subject  of  future  examination. 
As  the  three  others  concur  with  the  Prinus 
and  Climax  in  illustrating  the  topography  of 
the  Mantinic  plain,  which  was  so  often  the 
scene  of  military  operations,  I  shall  here  insert 
the  description  of  them  from  Pausanias  %   at- 


*  Both  numbers  occur  ii 
the  MS8.,  but  the  latter  ii 


Dre  probably  the  correct  one.  ■ 

•^  Pausan.  Arcad.  c.  10,  11,  M 
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though  the  reference  will  in  one  or  two  particu- 
lars be  a  repetition  of  a  part  of  the  third  Chapter 
of  this  work. 

"  On  the  left  hand  of  the  road  to  'I'egea  ", 
says  the  Greek  traveller,  "  there  is  a  place  near 
the  walls  of  Mantineia  for  the  running  of  horses, 
and  not  far  from  thence  a  stadium  wliere  games 
in  honour  of  Antinous  are  celebrated.  Above 
the  stadium  rises  the  mountain  Alesium,  so 
called,  it  is  said,  from  the  wandering  of  Rhea : 
upon  the  mountain  there  is  a  grove  of  Ceres, 
and  at  the  extremity  of  the  mountain  the  temple 
of  Neptune  Hippius,  not  far  from  the  stadium 
of  Mantineia." 

This  temple  of  Neptune,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  was,  according  to  Polybius,  seven 
stades  distant  from  the  city '.  It  consisted,  in 
the  time  of  Pansanias,  of  a  modern  building, 
which  had  been  erected  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
to  inclose  and  protect  the  remains  of  an  oaken 
edifice,  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  Tropho- 
nius  and  Agamedes,  and  whicli  was  one  of  the 
few  specimens,  if  not  the  only  specimen  then 
existing  in  the  Peloponnesus,  of  a  temple  built 
of  that  material.  It  was  forbidden  to  all  unpri- 
vileged persons  to  enter  the  Posidium ;  and 
Hadrian,  when  he  erected  the  new  building, 

»  Pulyb.  1.  11.  c,  14— Sec  Chaptw  III. 
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maintained  its  sanctity  with  such  rigour^  that  the 
workmen  employed  were  not  allowed  to  touch 
any  part  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  structure, 
nor  even  to  see  the  interior  of  it ;  nor  was  Pau- 
aanias  himself  allowed  to  enter  the  temple. 

**  Beyond  the  temple  of  Neptune,  on  the  road 
to  Tegea,  there  was  a  trophy  of  stone  erected  in 
honour  of  the  victory  gained  {^by  the  Manti* 
nensea]  over  Agis  and  the  Lacedrnmohiaii*, 
beyond  which  the  road  entered  a  foreist  of  oaks 
called  Pelagiis;  the  boundary  between  the 
Mantinenses  and  Tegeatte  was  a  round  altar 
in  the  road.  On  turning  to  the  left,  out  of  the 
road  to  Tegea,  at  the  temple  of  Neptune,  there 
occurred,  at  the  end  of  five  stades,  the  tumuli 
of  the  daughters  of  Pelias ',  twenty  stades  dis- 
tant  from  which,  was  the  place  called  the 
Phoezi ;  the  monument  of  the  Phoezi  was  low, 
and  surrounded  with  a  basis".  The  road  then 
became  narrow  %  and  there  was  a  monument 


»  The  daughters  of  Pelias 
were  induced,  by  the  arts  of 
Medeia,  to  put  their  father  to 
death  at  lolcus,  from  whence 
they  had  fled  to  theMantinice. 
Micon,  who  had  represented 
some  parts  a!  the  Argonautic 
Story  in  a  painting  in  the 
temple  of  the  Dioscuri  at 
Athens,  had  written  under 
the  figures  of  the  danghtprs 


of  Pelias,  the  names  Aste- 
ropeia  and  Antinoe.  Pausan. 
Attic,  c.  38.  —  Apollodorus 
makes  the  number  of  the 
daughters  three,  and  gives 
different  names.  Apollod.l.  1. 
c.  9,  10. 

'  This  remark  alludes  to 
its  being  the  place  described 
by    Homer,    by    the    words 
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said  to  be  tliat  of  Areithous,  who,  from  his 
club,  was  named  Coryneta." 

"  In  the  way  which  led  from  Mantineia  to 
Pallantium,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  stades,  the 
wood  Pelagns  was  near  the  road.  Here  stood 
the  tomb  of  Epaminondas,  who  was  buried  on 
the  spot  where  he  fell.  The  place  to  which  he 
was  carried  out  of  the  action,  and  from  whence 
he  witnessed  the  victory  of  his  army  before  he 
died,  wag  thenceforth  called  Scope." 

It  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance 
last  mentioned,  that  Scope  was  a  rising  ground, 
a  circumstance  which  I  think  identifies  it  with 
the  point  of  the  M^enalian  range  three  miles 
south  of  Mantineia,  as  I  have  stated  in  the 
former  journey.  After  remarking  that  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Charmon  was  one  stade  be- 
yond the  tomb  of  Epaminondas,  Pausanias,  in 
allusion  to  the  forest  which  covered  a  part  of  the 
neighbouring  plain,  observes,  that  "  the  woods 
of  Arcadia  contain  diverse  kinds  of  oak,  namely, 
the  broad  leaved  oak,  the  phagus,  and  that  of 
wbich  the  bark,  called  Phellus  by  tlie  lonians, 
is  so  light,  that  it  serves  for  buoys  to  anchors, 
and  for  floats    to    the   nets    of  fishermen." ' 


Xtiiiu^u  II  iif,  in  the  speech 
ofNest'or,  ILH.  143.  Arei- 
thoas  was  liere  slain  by  Ly- 


ffljoic     KoAaiirir,   ai    T{itbi    Si 
ratjiit  T?(  JftJf  lit  lp^olt^  aMji 
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Hence  it 


cork 


appears 

trees, 


that  the  forest  Pelagui 


,vliich  i 


'  found  i 


taineil  ■ 

a  natural  state,  I  believe,  in  any  part  of  Euro- 
pean Greece,  nor  is  thephagus',  so  called  from 
its  edible  acorn,  by  any  means  so  common  as  the 
prinus  and  ilex. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  Pausanias,  in 
the  Argolics,  speaks  of  one  road  only  leading 
from  Argos  to  Mantineia,  though  he  afterwards, 
in  the  Arcadics,  as  we  Iiave  just  seen,  describes 
two  roads,  called  Prinus  and  Climax.  It  isobserv- 
able,  however,  that  he  traces  these  two  roads  only 
from  the  frontier  of  the  Argeia  to  Mantineia,  in 
like  manner  as,  in  the  Argolics,  he  follows  the 
single  road  from  Argos  as  far  as  the  same  bound- 
ary only  ;  it  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  from 
Argos  as  far  as  the  boundary,  there  was  but  one 
road  to  Mantineia,  which,  leaving  Argos  at  the 

of  Ihin.  Jt  ia  curious  that 
ajiis,  or  a^ia,  is  the  modem 
name  of  the  quercus   ilex,  o 


«,.  PauK.  Arcad.  c.  12.  This 
IB  one  of  the  references  to 
'lonift,  which  Eeema  to  prove 
that  country  to  have  been  the 
ordinary  residence  of  Pausa- 
nioB.  But  it  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adverting  to  the  word 
lifBioi,  that  I  have  inserted  the 
passage  at  length.  As  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  Pausa- 
nias here  describes  the  cork 
trefij  he  must  be  supposed  to 
employ  the  wordifatoV  in  the 
sense  of  J^/mngy,  and  not  that 


olive  leaved  evergreen  oak, 
and  not  that  of  the  cork  tree, 
which    it    may     have    been 


the 


of   Pausanias. 


The  difference  in  appearance 
between  these  two  trees  is  bo 
slight,  with  the  exception  of 
the  bark,  that  a  transfer  of 
name  from  the  one  to  the 
other  may  easily  have  taken 
place  in  the  declining  ages  of 
Greece. 

*  quercus  esenlus, 


;eaoi  , 
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gate  of  Deiras,  crossed  the  Charadms  to  ffinoe, 
and  not  far  from  thence  divided  into  two 
branches,  one  leading  towards  the  sources  of  the 
Inachus,  and  passing  not  far  from  that  summit  of 
the  Artemisian  ridge  upon  which  stood  the 
temple  of  Diana  which  gave  name  to  it ;  the  other 
leaving  the  highest  summits  to  the  left,  and  de- 
scending upon  Melangeia,  a  place  from  whence 
there  was  an  aqueduct  to  the  city  of  Mantineia. 
The  sources  near  Pikernes,  and  the  situation  of 
that  village  relatively  to  the  ancient  city,  point 
it  out  as  the  site  of  Melangeia,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  modern  name  may  have  been 
derived  from  tliose  sources'.  The  road,  there- 
fore, from  Argos  to  Pikernes,  which  passes  by 
the  villages  of  Kato  Belishi,  KaparcH,  and  San- 
ga,  appears  to  be  the  ancient  Glimax,  From 
Pikernes,  one  may  eitlier  descend  into  the  plain 
of  Mantineia,  or  continue  along  the  side  of  the 
mountains  to  Butia  and  Kalpaki  (Orchomenus). 

If  the  position  of  Melangeia,  and  the  line  of 
the  road  Climax,  are  correctly  indicated  as 
above,  it  will  follow,  that  the  road  over  the  Ar- 
temisian range  by  the  modern  Turniki,  is  the 
line  of  the  ancient  Prinus ;  we  find,  in  fact,  a 
confirmation  of  this  conclusion,  as  well  as  of  all 
the  comparative  topography  of  the  Mantinice, 
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k  the  circumstance,  that  the  branch  of  the  Man- 
imc  plaiu,  the  opening  of  which  is  immediately 
OplHwite  to  the  Scope,  answers  exactly  to  the 
Argun,  or  Inert  Plain,  as  well  in  its  position  as 
)u  its  oiai-shy  nature  after  the  winter  rains,  for 
it  iii  nearly  surrounded,  as  Fausanias  hints,  by 
mountains,  and  is  wider  within  than  at  the 
M)ening  which  unites  it  witli  the  great  Man- 
tinic  plain  ;  the  breadth  of  this  opening  corre- 
sponds hkewise  exactly  with  the  ten  stades  of 
l*Husanias.  Nestane  appears  to  have  stood  to 
the  southward  of  the  opening  into  the  Argou, 
towards  the  projection  of  Mount  Artemisium, 
which  is  opposite  to  the  Scope.  As  the  point 
of  the  same  mountain,  which  encloses  the 
Argon  on  the  northern  side,  is  about  fifteen 
atades  from  Mantineia,  it  seems  more  pro- 
biihle,  that  the  fountain  Arne  should  have 
bi'iiu  twelve,  tiian  two,  stades  distant  from 
the  city,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  temple  of 
Nt'ptune,  which  stood  on  the  same  side  of  the 
oitv,  was  seven  stades  distant  from  the  walls. 
Moreover  there  is  another  icoX-rros,  or  bay,  of 
tho  Mantinic  plain,  between  Mantineia  and 
the  point  on  the  northern  side  of  the  entrance 
of  the  Argou,  corresponding  to  the  other 
I  plain  noticed  by  Pausanias,  which  contained 
[  the  fountain  Arne.  This  bay  terminates  to- 
waills  the  mountain,  in  a  narrow  ascent  lead- 
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row  road  which  commenced  at  the  monument 
of  Coryneta. 

In  order  to  understand  thoroughly  what  Pau- 
sanias  relates  of  the  course  of  the  waters  from 
the  Inert  Plain,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  the 
great  valley  of  Tripolitza  is  nearly  of  an  uniform 
level,  and  that  many  parts  of  it  have  not  a  suf- 
ficient slope  to  prevent  the  land  from  being 
often  overflowed  by  the  torrents  from  the  sur- 
rounding mountains,  unless  trenches  are  made  to 
assist  the  course  of  the  waters  towards  those 
chasms  in  the  mountains  w^^ich  nature  has  pro- 
vided for  their  discharge.  Of  these  zerelhra,  or 
katav6thra,  I  have  already  remarked  that  there 
are  three,  namely  those  of  the  Taki  and  of  Per- 
sova  in  the  Tegeatkc,  and  the  smaller  one  not 
far  from  the  ruins  of  Mantineiu.  By  drainage 
the  inundations  might  be  always  confined  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  katavothra,  and  they 
were  probably  so  confined  anciently,  unless 
when  the  course  of  the  waters  became  a  subject 
of  dispute  between  Tegea  and  Mantineia,  as 
happened  in  a  remarkable  instance,  mentioned 
by  Thucydides'.  In  the  present  state  of  Greece, 
when  art  is  seldom  applied  to  remedy  natural 
inconveniences,  and  when  the  culture  of  maize 
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in  the  circumstance,  that  the  branch  of  the  Man- 


tinic  plain,  the  opening  of  which  i 


lediateiy 
the 


opposite  to  tlie  Scope,  answers  exactly  t 
I  Argon,  or  Inert  Plain,  as  well  in  its  position  as 
I  in  its  marshy  nature  after  the  winter  rains,  for 
I  it  is  nearly  surrousded,  as  Pausanias  hints,  by 
I  mountains,  and  is  wider  within  than  at  the 
opening  which  unites  it  with  the  great  Man- 
tinic  plain  ;  the  breadth  of  this  opening  corre- 
sponds likewise  exactly  with  the  ten  stades  of 
Pausanias.  Nestane  appears  to  have  stood  to 
the  southward  of"  the  opening  into  the  Argon, 
towards  the  projection  of  Mount  Artemisium, 
which  is  opposite  to  ttie  Scope.  As  the  point 
of  the  same  mountain,  which  encloses  the 
Argon  on  the  northern  side,  is  about  fifteen 
stades  from  Mantineia,  it  seems  more  pro- 
bable, that  the  fountain  Arne  should  have 
been  twelve,  than  two,  stades  distant  from 
the  city,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  temple  of 
Neptune,  which  stood  on  the  same  side  of  the 
city,  was  seven  stades  distant  from  the  walls. 
Moreover  there  is  another  koXttos,  or  bay,  of 
the  Mantinic  plain,  between  Mantineia  and 
the  point  on  tiie  northern  side  of  the  entrance 
of  the  Argon,  corresponding  to  the  o{her 
plain  noticed  by  Pausanias,  which  contained 
the  fountain  Arne.  This  bay  terminates  to- 
wards the  mountain,  in  a  narrow  ascent  lead- 
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ing  uj)  to  Tzipiana,  and  agreeing  with  the  nar- 
row road  which  commenced  at  the  monument 
of  Coryneta. 

In  order  to  understand  thoroughly  what  Pau- 
saiiias  relates  of  the  course  of  the  waters  from 
the  Inert  Plain,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  ail  the 
great  valley  of  Tripolitza  is  nearly  of  an  uniform 
level,  and  that  many  parts  of  it  have  not  a  suf- 
ficient slope  to  prevent  the  land  from  being 
often  overflowed  by  the  torrents  from  the  sur- 
rounding mountains,  unless  trenches  are  made  to 
assist  the  course  of  the  waters  towards  those 
chasms  in  tl)e  mountains  wjjich  nature  has  pro- 
vided for  their  discharge.  Of  these  ze/elhra,  or 
katavothra,  1  have  already  remarked  that  there 
are  three,  namely  those  of  the  Taki  and  of  Per- 
sova  in  the  Tegeatke,  and  the  smaller  one  not 
far  from  the  ruins  of  Manlinein.  By  drainage 
the  inundations  might  be  always  confined  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  katavothra,  and  they 
were  probably  so  confined  anciently,  unless 
when  the  course  of  the  waters  became  a  subject 
of  dispute  between  Tegea  and  Mantineia,  as 
happened  in  a  remarkable  instance,  mentioned 
by  Thucydides".  In  the  present  state  of  Greece, 
when  art  is  seldom  applied  to  remedy  natural 
inconveniences,  and  when  the  culture  of  maize 
•  Thucyd.  1. 5.  c.  as. 
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ip  the  circumstance,  that  the  branch  of  the  Man- 
tinic  plain,  the  opening  of  which  is  immediately 
I  opposite  to  the  Scope,  answers  exactly  to  the 
Argon,  or  Inert  Plain,  as  well  in  its  position  as 
in  its  marshy  nature  after  tlie  winter  rains,  for 
it  is  nearly  surrousded,  as  Pausanias  hints,  by 
mountains,  and  is  wider  within  than  at  the 
L  opening  wiiich  unites  it  with  the  great  Man- 
I  tinic  plain  ;  the  breadth  of  this  opening  corre- 
sponds likewise  exactly  with  the  ten  stades  of 
Pausanias.  Nestane  appears  to  have  stood  to 
the  southward  of  the  opening  into  the  Argon, 
towards  the  projection  of  Mount  Arternisium, 
which  is  opposite  to  the  Scope.  As  the  point 
of  the  same  mountain,  which  encloses  the 
Argon  on  the  northern  side,  is  about  fifteen 
stades  from  Mantineia,  it  seems  more  pro- 
bable, that  the  fountain  Arne  should  have 
been  twelve,  than  two,  stades  distant  from 
the  city,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  temple  of 
Neptune,  which  stood  on  the  same  side  of  the 
city,  was  seven  stades  distant  from  the  walls. 
Moreover  there  is  another  ko'S/kos,  or  bay,  of 
the  Mantinic  plain,  between  Mantineia  and 
the  point  on  the  northern  side  of  the  entrance 
of  the  Argon,  corresponding  to  the  oi/ier 
plain  noticed  by  Pausanias,  which  contained 
the  fountain  Arne.  This  bay  terminates  to- 
wards the  mountain,  in  a  narrow  ascent  lead- 
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iiig  up  to  Tzipiana,  ami  agreeing  with  tlie  nar- 
row road  which  commenced  at  the  monument 
of  Coryiieta. 

In  order  to  understand  thoroiighiy  what  Pau- 
sauias  relates  of  the  course  of  the  waters  from 
the  Inert  Plain,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  the 
great  valley  of  Tripolitzi'i  is  nearly  of  an  uniform 
level,  and  that  many  parts  of  it  have  not  a  suf- 
ficient slope  to  prevent  the  land  from  being 
often  overflowed  by  the  torrents  from  the  sur- 
rounding mountains,  unless  trenches  are  made  to 
assist  the  course  of  the  waters  towards  those 
chasms  in  the  mountains  wj^ich  nature  has  pro- 
vided for  their  discharge.  Of  these  zeiethra,  or 
katav6thra,  I  have  already  remarked  that  there 
are  three,  namely  those  of  the  Taki  and  of  Per- 
sova  in  the  Tegeatice,  and  the  smaller  one  not 
far  from  the  ruins  of  Manliiieia.  By  drainage 
the  inundations  might  be  always  confined  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  katavothra,  and  they 
were  probably  so  conJined  anciently,  unless 
when  the  course  of  the  waters  became  a  subject 
of  dispute  between  Tegea  and  Mantineia,  as 
happened  in  a  remarkable  instance,  mentioned 
by  Thucydides '.  In  the  present  state  of  Greece, 
when  art  is  seldom  applied  to  remedy  natural 
inconveniences,  and  when  the  culture  of  maize 

•  Thucyd.  !.  5.  c.  05. 
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Operates  as  an  encouragement  to  keep  a  part  of 
the  land  for  many  months  in  a  state  of  inunda- 
tion, there  are  several  parts  of  the  plain  of  Tri- 
politza  half  the  year  under  water. 

Pausanias  asserts  that  the  waters  of  the  Inert 
Plain  were  drained  towards  the  chasms,  of  which 
the  emissory  was  a  source  called  Deine,  rising 
in  the  sea  near  the  Argolic  shore;  a  remark 
which  leaves  no  doubt  that  he  meant  the  zere- 
thra  of  the  Tegeatice,  near  the  modern  Per- 
sov^.  If  it  should  be  asked  how  it  happened 
that,  assuming  the  bay  or  branch  of  the  Man- 
time  plain  below  Tzipiana  to  have  been  the 
Inert  Plain,  the  drainage  was  not  rather  carried 
to  the  zerethra  of  Mantineia,  they  being  so  much 
nearer  to  the  Argon  ;  the  answer  would  be,  that 
these  were  so  small  as  to  be  hardly  sufficient  to 
carry  off'  the  river  Ophis  and  the  other  super- 
fluous waters  of  the  Mantinic  plain.  The  Man- 
tinenses,  in  consequence,  as  we  find  from  Thu- 
cydides,  in  the  passage  already  alluded  to,  were 
in  the  habit  of  turning  the  inundations  of  the 
plain  Argon  into  the  Tegeatice,  where  the  fall 
was  greater  and  the  zerethra  more  capacious. 
This  operation  was  probably  regulated  in  a 
friendly  manner  when  the  two  cities  were  at 
peace  ;  but  it  was  a  fruitful  cause  of  quai'rel ; 
and  when  the  republics  were  at  war,  as  we  per- 
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ceive  from  Thucydides,  it  furnished  a  conve- 
nient mode  of  offence  and  injury. 

Having  made  tliese  preliminary  remarks  on  the 
topography,  I  shall  now  advert  to  those  military 
ti'ansactions  wliich  have  rendered  the  Mantinice 
so  conspicuous  in  ancient  history.  Three  of  the 
actions  fought  near  Mantineia  are  among  the 
best  illustrations  of  Greek  tactics  which  history 
has  preserved,  and  they  are  particularly  worthy  of 
consideration  from  having  been  related  by  three 
historians,  each  of  whom  was  living  at  the  time 
of  the  action  described,  and  if  not  personally 
engaged  in  it,  was  so  situated,  at  least,  as  to  be 
altle  to  collect  the  most  authentic  inform- 
ation concerning  it.  The  earliest  of  the  three 
battles  is  described  by  Tlmcydides,  the  second 
by  Xenophon,  the  third  by  Polybius.  In  the 
interval  between  the  second  and  third,  there 
were  two  other  conflicts  in  the  same  field, 
which,  had  they  been  related  by  contemporary 
authors,  might  have  deserved  our  attention  al- 
most as  much  as  the  three  others  ;  for  the  Lace- 
daemonians, headed  by  one  of  their  kings,  were 
engaged  in  them  both  •,  but  the  first  is  merely 
noticed  by  Plutarch :  the  second  is  described 
by  Pausanias. 

The  battle  of  Mantineia,  recorded  by  Thucy- 
dides,  occurred  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  B.  c.  418,  when  the  Lace- 
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daemonians,  under  Agis,  son  of  Archidamus, 
with  some  Arcadian  allies,  were  opposed  to  the 
Argives,  and  their  auxiliaries  of  Mantineia  and 
Athens'.  The  Argives,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Mantinenses,  who  were  at  that  time  enemies 
of  the  TegeatEe,  had  moved  against  Tegea,  in 
which  city,  as  usually  happened  when  two  Greek 
republics  were  at  war,  there  was  a  faction  in 
favour  of  the  opponent.  The  Lacedtemonians, 
advancing  to  the  support  of  the  Tegeata.',  placed 
tliemselves  at  Orestium  ",  in  MEenatia,  the  Mee- 
nalii  being  then  in  alliance  with  them,  upon 
which  the  Argives  retired,  and  took  up  a  strong 
position  on  the  hills,  near  Mantineia.  "  The 
Lacedtemonians,"  says  Thucydides,  "accom- 
panied by  such  of  their  Arcadian  confederates 
as  were  present,  then  entered  the  territory  of 
Mantineia,  and,  placing  themselves  near  the  tem- 
ple of  Hercules,  wasted  the  country  around. 
The  Argives  and  their  associates,  on  perceiving 
the  enemy,  seized  upon  a  place  fortified  by 
nature,  and  of  difficult  access,  and  formed  them- 
selves into  an  order  of  battle.  The  Lacedse- 
monians,  on  the  other  hand,  had  approached  to 
witliin  the  cast  of  a  stone  or  dart,  when  an  old 
soldier,  seeing  that  Agis  was  about  to  attack  a 

•  Thucj'd.  !■  ^.  c.  64.  of  the  road  from  MegalopoJis 
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very  strong  position,  called  out  to  him  that  he 
was  going  to  remedy  one  evil  by  another,  thus 
signifying  that  lie  was  attempting  to  make 
amends  for  his  former  retreat  from  Argos,  for 
which  he  had  been  blamed,  by  an  imprudent  for- 
wardness upon  the  present  occasion.  Either  in 
consequence  of  this  declaration,  or  of  some 
sudden  change  in  liis  own  designs,  Agis  with- 
drew his  army  without  engaging,  and,  marching 
into  the  territory  of  Tegea,  turned  the  course 
of  the  water  into  the  Mantinice,  concerning 
which  water,  because  it  did  much  injury  in 
whatever  part  of  the  country  it  flowed,  the  Man- 
tinenses  and  TegeatEe  were  at  war.  His  design 
was  to  force  the  Argives  and  their  confederates 
to  fight  in  the  plain,  into  which  he  supposed 
tliat  they  would  descend,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  turning  of  the  water;  and  remaining  that 
day  about  the  water,  he  turned  it.  The  Argives 
and  tiieir  allies,  surprised  at  the  sudden  de- 
parture of  the  enemy,  were  at  a  loss  to  account 
tor  it;  and  when  they  found  that  their  adversaries, 
were  no  longer  in  sight,  while  their  own  army 
remained  inactive,  and  did  not  follow,  they 
began  to  blame  their  commanders,  and  accused, 
them  of  treachery,  as  well  for  having  sufiered 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  depart,  after  having  in- 
tercepted them  at  Argos,  as  for  now  again  allow- 
ing them  to  retire  in  safety,  without  pursuing 
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them.  The  commanders  were  now  much 
troubled.  Advancing  into  the  plain,  they  sta- 
tioned their  forces  as  if  about  to  advance  against 
the  enemy,  and  next  day  disposed  them  so  as  to 
be  in  readiness  for  battle,  if  they  should  fall  in 
with  their  adversaries.  When  the  LacedaE-rao- 
nians,  returning  from  the  water  to  their  former 
position  at  the  Heracleium,  found  the  enemy 
already  descended  from  the  mountain,  and  in 
order  of  battle,  they  were  struck  with  con- 
sternation, having  so  short  space  of  time  to 
prepare  themselves  for  battle.  They  were 
soon  arranged,  however  ;  Agis,  the  king,  com- 
manding all  according  to  law.  For  when  the 
king  leads  the  army,  every  thing  is  regulat- 
ed by  him ;  he  gives  the  orders  to  the  po- 
lemarchs,  the  polemarchs  to  the  lochagi,  and 
the  lochagi  to  the  pentecontateres,  the  latter 
to  the  enomotarchae,  and  they  to  the  enomo- 
tiie,  and  thus  the  requisite  mandates  are  for- 
warded,  and  quickly  communicated  from  one  to 
another  J  the  greater  part  of  the  Lacedjemonian 
army  being  the  commanders  of  commanders, 
and  the  care  of  what  is  to  be  done,  the  business 
of  many. 

"On  the  left  were  the  Sciritse,  who,  alone  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  have  the  right  of  occupy- 
ing this  place.  Next  to  them  were  the  Brasi- 
diani,  who  had  served  in  Thrace,  and  the  Neo- 
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damodeis,  (or  those  who  had  recently  been  made 
freemen.)  Then  came  the  lochi  (or  divisions)  of 
the  Laced  semonians ;  next  to  them  the  Herteen- 
ses  of  Arcadia  ;  then  the  M^nahi ;  and  on  the 
right  the  Tegeatae,  with  a  few  of  the  LacedEemo- 
nians  at  the  extremity.  The  cavalry  were  upon 
either  wing.  Such  was  the  order  of  the  Lacede- 
monians. Of  their  adversaries,  the  right  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Mantinenses,  because  the  afiair  took 
place  in  their  territory ;  adjacent  to  them  were 
the  other  auxiUaries  of  Arcadia;  then  the  thou- 
sand chosen  men  of  Argos,  whom  the  city  had 
long  kept  in  exercise  at  the  pubUc  charge;  then 
the  other  Argives ;  next  to  them  their  allies  of 
Cleonae  and  Ornese  ;  and  last  of  ail,  on  the  left, 
the  Athenians,  with  their  domestic  cavalry. 
Such  was  the  order  and  preparation  on  both 
sides. 

"The  Lacedsemonian  army  was  the  most  nu- 
merous in  appearance,  but  I  am  unable  to  state 
its  total  amount,  or  the  number  of  the  several 
people  who  composed  it,  that  of  the  Lace- 
daamonians  being  unknown,  in  consequence  of 
the  secrecy  of  the  government,  and  that  of  the 
others  unworthy  of  belief,  from  the  usual  osten- 
tation of  mankind  in  the  enumeration  of  their 
own  people.  The  force  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
however,  may  be  computed  thus.  Seven  lochi 
fought,  besides  the  Sciritte,  of  whom  there  were 
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600.  In  each  lochus  were  four  pentecostyes, 
in  each  pentecostys  i'ouv  cnomotia;.  Each  eiio- 
motia  consisted  of  lour  men  in  front,  with  a 
depth  not  everywhere  equal,  but  arranged  as 
the  lochagus  thought  fit.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  army  was  drawn  up  eight  deep,  and  it 
iiad  448  in  front,  beside  the  Scirita;." 

From  tliis  computation  of  Thucydides,  it  would 
appear,  that  the  total  amount  of  the  LacediEmo- 
niaii  hoplitfe  was  not  much  above  4000,  which, 
when  drawn  up  in  the  compact  order  described 
by  the  historian,  would  not  occupy  a  front  of  more 
than  three  or  four  hundred  yards.  The  light 
anned  were  probably  much  more  numerous. 

The  hills  upon  which  the  Argives  first  placed 
themselves,  seem  to  have  been  those  immediately 
above  Mantineia  to  the  eastward,  the  part  of 
which  near  the  southern  side  of  the  walls  of 
Mantineia,  was,  as  we  learn  from  Pausanias, 
called  Alesium.  From  this  height  nothing  could 
be  seen  which  took  place  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  plain  of  Tripolitza,  to  the  southward  of  the 
projection  of  the  Artemisian  range,  upon  which 
Nestane  stood,  and  which  bounded  the  Inert 
Plain  on  the  south.  There  it  was,  therefore, 
that  Agis  was  engaged  in  turning  the  course  of 
the  water,  when  the  Argives  lost  sight  of  him. 
His  object  was  to  divert  the  water  from  the 
plain,  soutliward  of  the  pmnt  of  Nesta?ie,  into 
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the  plain  Argon,  situated  northward  of  the  same 
projection.  And  thus  Thucydides,  though  he 
neither  mentions  the  plain  Argon  by  that  name, 
nor  describes  the  ultimate  course  or  natural 
outlet  of  the  waters,  after  they  had  been  turned 
into  the  Tegeatice,  concurs,  as  far  as  his  tes- 
timony extends,  with  the  more  particular  detail 
of  Pausanias,  which,  when  examined  on  the 
spot,  shews  that  the  only  outlet  (though  the 
course  of  the  waters  towards  it  might  require 
to  be  assisted  by  art)  was  through  the  zerethra 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Corythic  bay  of  the 
Tegeatic  plain,  or,  in  modern  words,  by  the 
katav6thra  of  Persova.  The  Heracleium  I  do 
not  find  mentioned  in  any  other  author  ;  but  it 
is  obvious,  as  well  in  the  previous  position  on 
the  hills,  as  after  their  descent  into  the  plain, 
that  the  Argivea  and  their  allies  were  not  far 
from  the  city  of  Mantineia.  They  were  probably 
drawn  up  across  the  plain,  in  front  of  the  city, 
and  the  Lacedfemonians  in  a  parallel  line  to 
the  southward  of  them,  between  the  city  and 
the  opening  between  Scope  and  Nestane,  which 
formed  the  boundary  of  the  Mantinice. 

"  After  an  exhortation,"  continues  Thucy- 
dides,  "  the  engagement  began,  tlie  Arg^ves 
and  their  confederates  advancing  with  violence 
and  fury,  the  Lacedsemonians  slowly,  and  with 
a  march  regulated,  as  their  mihtary  law  enacts, 
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by  the  music  of  many  flutes,  not  as  a  point  of 
religion,  but  witli  the  design  that,  marching  for- 
ward evenly  and  by  measure,  then'  ranks 
might  not  fall  into  disorder,  as  often  happens 
to  large  bodies  when  moving  in  presence  of  an 
enemy.  While  yet  in  motion,  a  thought  oc- 
curred to  Agis,  suggested  by  the  customary 
practice  of  armies  when  advancing  to  the  en- 
gagement. It  generally  happens,  that  either 
party  strives  to  extend  his  right  wing,  so  as  to 
outflank  his  adversary's  left,  each  soldier  endea- 
vouring, in  order  to  protect  himself,  to  cover  his 
body  with  the  shield  of  the  man  upon  his  right, 
persuaded  that  in  this  compact  order  they  are 
most  completely  covered  from  the  enemy.  The 
right  hand  man  of  the  right  wing  is  the  first 
cause  of  this  [tendency  of  each  line  to  out- 
flank the  enemy's  left],  for  while  he  strives  to 
shift  his  uncovered  side  from  the  enemy,  the 
same  fear  prompts  the  rest  to  follow  him.  In 
this  manner  the  Scirita^,  on  the  Lacedtemo- 
nian  left,  were  circumvented  by  tlie  right 
wing  of  their  opponents,  and  still  more  the 
Athenians  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeatie, 
the  army  of  the  latter  being  the  more  numerous 
of  the  two.  Agis,  therefore,  perceiving  that 
the  Mantinenses  had  extended  themselves  very 
far  upon  his  left,  and  fearing  lest  that  flank 
should  be  surrounded,  ordered  the  Sciritae  and 
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Brasidiani  to  move  a  part  of  their  division  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  left  flanic  co-exteii- 
sive  with  that  of  the  Mantinenses,  and  sent 
directions  at  the  same  time  to  the  polemarchs 
Hipponoidas  and  Aristocles  to  fill  up  the 
vacancy  with  two  lochi  from  the  right  wing, 
thinking,  that  while  the  wing  opposed  to  the 
Mantinenses  would  be  thus  reinforced,  the 
other  would  still  be  sufficiently  strong.  It 
happened,  however,  [the  order  being  given 
in  the  very  concourse,  and  on  a  sudden,]  that 
Aristocles  and  Hipponoidas  refused  to  move, 
for  which  they  were  afterwards  banished  from 
Sparta,  being  supposed  to  have  disobeyed 
through  cowardice.  The  enemy  having  begun 
the  attack  in  the  mean  time,  and  the  lochi  not 
coming  tofill  up  the  place  of  the  Sciritse,  the  con- 
sequence was,  tiiat  the  Lacedjemonians  were  un- 
able to  oppose  the  enemy  in  that  part  of  the  line, 
or  to  close  the  empty  space.  However,  though 
totally  worsted  in  skill,  they  shewed  themselves 
by  no  means  inferior  to  their  adversaries  in  va- 
lour. When  the  engagement  became  close,  the 
Mantinenses  turned  the  left  of  the  Sciritae  and 
Brasidiani,  at  the  same  time  tliat,  assisted  by 
their  allies  of  Arcadia,  and  the  thousand  select 
men  of  Argos,  they  entered  the  space  left  vacant 
by  the  disunited  Laced Eemonians,  slew  many  of 
tliem,    and  having  surrounded  and  put  them 
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to  flight,  chased  them  to  their  waggons,  where 
some  of  the  aged  men  who  were  in  charge  of  the 
baggage  were  killed.  Here,  therefore,  the  La- 
cedaemonians were  beaten ;  but  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  line,  particularly  in  the  centre, 
where  stood  King  Agis,  and  about  him  the 
horsemen  called  the  Three  Hundred,  the  Lace- 
dEemonians  falling  upon  the  Argive  veterans, 
and  tiiose  called  the  Five  Lochi,  and  the  Cleo- 
n£ei,  and  the  Orneatie,  and  the  Athenians,  who 
were  next  to  them,  put  them  all  to  flight,  the 
enemy  scarcely  waiting  to  come  to  blows,  but 
giving  way  as  soon  as  the  Lacedjeraonians  at- 
tacked, and  some  of  them  even  through  feai'  of 
not  escaping,  [allowing  themselves  to  be,]  trod- 
den under  foot. 

"  While  the  army  of  the  Argives  and  their 
allies  were  giving  way  in  this  part,  they  were 
worsted  also  on  the  left,  where  the  right  of  the 
LacedEemoniana  and  Tegeatae  outflanked  the 
Athenians,  who  were  thua  on  one  side  sur- 
rounded, and  on  the  other  beaten ;  and  who 
would  have  suffered  more  than  any  other  part 
of  the  army,  had  not  their  cavalry  been  present 
to  assist  them.  It  happened  also  that  Agis,  at 
that  time,  finding  that  his  left  was  suffering 
from  the  Mantinenses  and  the  thousand  Argives, 
ordered  all  the  army  to  proceed  to  the  assist- 
oce  of  the  defeated  wing.     So  that  the  Athe- 
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nians,  and  that  part  of  the  Argives  which  was 
beaten,  as  soon  as  the  enemy  inclined  from  them, 
easily  saved  themselves.  The  Mantinenses  and 
their  associates,  and  the  select  Argives,  seeing 
their  army  overcome,  and  tlie  Lacedsemonians 
turning  against  them,  gave  way  and  betook 
themselves  to  flight.  Most  of  the  Mantinenses 
were  slain,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  chosen 
Argives  were  saved,  for  neither  the  flight  nor 
the  disorder  was  long  continued,  it  being  the 
custom  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  fight  with 
constancy  and  perseverance  until  they  have 
turned  the  enemy,  but  never  to  pursue  him 
long  after  they  have  forced  him  to  retreat. 
Thus,  or  very  nearly  so,  was  fought  this 
battle,  the  greatest  whicii  had  occurred  for  a 
long  time  between  Grecians  and  Grecians, 
and  wherein  the  greatest  cities  were  engaged. 
The  Lacedeemonians  laying  together  the  arms 
of  the  slain  enemies,  immediately  erected  a 
trophy.  They  stripped  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
enemy,  and  then  gave  them  up  under  truce; 
their  own  slain  they  carried  away  and  buried 
at  Tegea.  Of  the  Argives,  Orneatffi,  and 
Cleonsei,  700  were  killed,  of  the  Athenians 
and  ^ginetEB,  200,  with  both  the  commanders. 
The  allies  on  the  side  o£  the  Lacediiemonians 
sufferednothing  worthy  of  mention  :  oftheLace- 
dasmonians  themselves  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with 
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certainty,  but  it  is  said  they  lost  300  men.  The 
other  king,  Pleistoanax,  came  with  a  reinforce- 
ment, both  ot"  veterans  and  young  soldiers,  as 
fir  as  Tegea  ;  but  having  heard  of  the  \ictocy 
he  returned  [to  Sparta].  The  Lacedemonians 
sent  messengers  to  the  Corinthians  and  the 
slhes  from  beyond  the  isthmus,  desiring  them 
to  return  home;  then  dismissing  those  who  were 
with  them,  they  marched  to  Sparta,  and  cele- 
brated the  I'estivai  called  Carneia,  having  by 
this  battle  removed  the  disgrace  which  they 
had  incurred  in  the  eyes  of  all  Greece,  by 
their  defeat  at  the  island  [Sphacteria].  Their 
want  of  counsel  and  energy  on  other  occasions 
was  counterbalanced  by  this  event,  their  mis- 
carriage being  imputed  to  fortune,  and  their 
minds  considered  such  as  they  had  ever  been." 
Thirty-three  years  after  this  transaction',  in 
the  second  year  after  the  peace  of  Antalcidas, 
when  the  Lacedfemonians  were  not  less  formid- 
able than  they  had  been  at  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  the  Spartan  government  thought 
the  moment  favourable  for  removing  that  impe- 
diment to  the  extension  of  its  power  in  Arcadia 
which  Mantineia  had  ever  presented,  and  easily 
found  a  pretext  to  justify  the  bold  measurewhich 
they  adopted,  of  ordering  the  Mantinenses  to 
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destroy  the  walls  of  their  city'.  Upon  their  re- 
fusal, an  army  marclied  against  them,  commanded 
by  the  king,  AgesipoHs,  son  ot"  Pausanias.  He 
first  formed  an  intrenchment ''  round  the  city, 
employing  one  half  of  the  army  to  protect  the 
other  half  while  at  work  ;  and  then,  under  the 
protection  of  tlie  intrenchment,  he  built  a  wall 
of  circumvallation.  Having  afterwards  learnt 
that  the  blockaded  enemy  was  well  suppHed 
with  provisions,  he  resorted  to  the  following 
expedient :  throwing  up  an  embankment  across 
a  river  which  flowed  through  the  city,  he 
caused  an  inundation  round  the  walls,  which  at 
length  rose  so  high  as  first  to  cover  the  found- 
ations, and  then  to  dissolve  the  lower  part  of  the 
brickwork,  so  that  the  wall  began  to  decline 
from  the  perpendicular.  The  Mantinenses  en- 
deavoured by  wooden  supports  to  prevent  it 
from  falling ;  but  finding  the  water  too  powerful 
for  them,  and  fearing  lest  the  ruin  of  their  de- 
fences on  all  sides  should  expose  the  city  to  be 
taken  by  assault,  they  submitted  to  the  terms 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  which  were,  that  they 
should  evacuate  the  city,  and  dwell  in  four  small 
towns,  as  in  ancient  times.  Agesipolis,  at  the 
entreaty  of  his  father,  allowed  sixty  leading 
men  of  Mantineia,  who  favoured  the  Argives, 
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to  retire  in  safety.  These  deGled  through  the 
armed  Laceds>moniaiis,  whose  excellent  disci- 
pline  not  only  made  them  abstain  from  insult- 
ing the  exiles,  but  was  the  means  of  saving 
them  from  the  vengeance  of  their  own  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  oligarchical  faction. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  question  that  the  words 
of  Xenophon  cited  below  have  the  meaning  which 
I  have  just  assigned  to  them,  and,  consequently, 
that  the  foundations  of  the  walls  were  made  of 
stone,  and  the  superstructure  of  unburnt  brick'* 
The  latter  fact  is  directly  stated  by  Pausanias  ""j 
and  though  he  does  not  ^>eak  of  the  foundations 
of  stone,  it  is  evident  that  such  a  substruction 
was  indispensably  necessary  in  this  marshy 
level. 

Xenophon  terminates  his  account  of  the  strata- 
gem of  Agesipolis  by  the  reflection,  that  man- 
kind learnt  one  lesson  of  wisdom  from  it ;  name- 
ly, not  to  conduct  a  river  through  a  city  ^  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  stream  had  been 
artificially  turned  into  that  direction.  He  remarks 
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also,  that  the  river  was  of  considerable  size", 
a  description  quite  unsuited  to  the  brooks  which 
now  embrace  the  circuitoftheancieiit  walls,  and 
leading  to  the  inference  that  the  stream  from  Tzi- 
piana,  which  now  passes  to  the  south-westward  of 
the  ruins,  is  the  river  intended  by  Xenophon, 
and  is  consequently  the  Ophis  of  Pausanias.  If 
this  stream  was  diverted  from  its  course  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  through  the  city,  it  will  fol- 
low almost  of  necessity  that  above  the  city  it  was 
then  united  with  the  two  rivulets  which  now  en- 
circle the  walls,  flowing  in  their  natural  direc- 
tion. In  the  time  of  Agesipolis,  therefore,  all 
the  running  water  of  the  Mantinic  plain  passed 
in  one  body  through  the  walls,  which  illustrates 
the  observation  of  Xenophon  as  to  the  size  of 
the  river,  and  will  assist  also  in  accounting 
for  the  successful  effect  of  the  operation  of 
Agesipolis. 

The  dispersion  of  the  Mantlnenses  had  lasted 
more  than  fourteen  years,  when  their  oppressors 
having  been  defeated  at  Leuctra",  one  of  the 
consequences  of  it  was,  the  re-establishment  of 
Mantinenses  in  tlieir  city,  and  the  rebuilding 
of  its  walls'.  For  carrying  on  this  operation, 
the  Eleians  sent  assistance  in  money,  and  the 
Arcadians   in    men.     I    have  already    remark- 
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edS  that  the  exiaiiig  renuBS  BC  probaUy 
for  the  moct  part  the  votk  of  that  poiod.  I 
say  for  the  most  part,  because  there  are  tame 
places  where  the  poljgtmal  work  appean  to 
have  been  a  part  of  the  more  ancirat  substruc- 
tion, while  the  remainder,  being  of  that  smmc 
regular  kind  which  was  employed  in  the  fixtifi- 
cations  of  Messene,  has  e^err  indicatioa  of 
having  been  a  production  of  the  same  period  of 
time.  The  existing  ruins,  moreover,  are  m^ 
ficieotly  preserved  to  shew  that  no  c 
stream  could  have  passed  through  their  in 
The  Mantinenses,  therefore,  when  their  ^ 
were  rebuilt,  seem  really  to  liave  proBted  hj 
the  severe  lesson  of  Agesipolis,  and  to  fane 
allowed  the  Ophi«  to  pursue  the  natural  couise 
which  it  now  follows  through  the  plain,  while 
tlie  two  other  rivulets  were  made  to  serve  the 
useful  purpose  of  a  wet  ditch  to  the  new  fortifi- 
cation. 

,The  present  height  of  the  subatruction  of 
Btone  seems  to  me  to  afford  a  third  reason  for 
the  same  opinion  as  to  its  date ;  for  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  such  an  operation  as  that  of  Agesi- 
polis  to  have  been  successful  with  foundations 
so  high  as  those  which  are  still  preserved.  We 
Biay  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  Mantinenses 
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derived  more  than  one  useful  lesson  from  their 
misfortune :  and  that  they  were  careful  not 
only  to  exclude  the  river  from  their  city,  but 
also  to  make  the  substruction  of  their  walls  of 
such  a  height  as  could  not  possibly  be  sub- 
merged by  means  of  such  streams  as  those  which 
water  the  Mantinice. 

Wliile  the  new  fortification  was  in  progress, 
the  work  was  disturbed  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  under  Agesilaus,  to  which  I 
have  already  adverted  in  speaking  of  EutEea. 
Agesilaus,  on  entering  the  Mantinice,  placed 
his  army  under  the  mountains  to  the  westward 
of  MantUieia.  On  the  following  day  he  en- 
camped at  a  distance  of  only  twenty  stades  from 
the  city.  Mean-while,  the  troops  of  the  Arcadic 
league,  which  had  collected  at  Asea,  moved 
to  Tegea,  and  thence  towards  Mantineia.  This 
body  Agesilaus  was  fearful  of  opposing,  lest 
at  the  same  time  the  Mantinenses  should  issue 
from  the  town,  and  attack  him  in  the  flank  and 
rear ;  he  allowed  them,  therefore,  to  effect  a 
junction.  Next  morning  he  was  joined  by  the 
cavalry  of  Phlius,  by  the  peltastae  of  Orcho- 
menus,  and  by  some  other  Arcadians,  who  had 
not  joined  the  Arcadic  league ;  these  troops 
marching  in  the  night  from  Orchomenus,  had 
passed  unperceived  under  the  walls  of  Man- 
tineia.    Agesilaus,  thus  reintbrced,  led  forward 
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his  forces,  but  the  evening  coming  on,  he  en- 
camped in  a  valley  surrounded  by  mountains, 
not  far  from  Mautineia,  but  quite  hidden  from 
it*. 

On  the  ensuing  morning,  finding  that  the 
Mantinenses  were  gathering  on  the  hills  in  his 
rear,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  in  a  very  compact 
order  until  he  arrived  in  the  plain,  where  he 
drew  forth  his  line  with  a  depth  of  nine  or  ten 
shields.  Here,  for  the  honour  of  Sparta,  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  remain  three  days, 
although  it  was  in  the  middle  of  winter. 
He  then  began  that  rapid  retreat  to  Eut^a 
which  has  already  been  described,  being  pro- 
bably aware  of  the  danger  to  which  he  would 
be  exposed  by  remaining  in  Arcadia ;  for  the 
Mantinenses  had  been  joined  by  the  Eleians  and 
Argives  as  well  as  by  the  Arcadians,  and  waited 
only  for  the  arrival  of  the  Bceotians  and  their 
allies,  commanded  by  Epaminondas  and  Pclo- 
pidas,  to  advance  against  him.  In  fact,  it  was  not 
long  before  this  army  arrived  at  Mantineia, 
when  Epaminondas  was  persuaded  by  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  there  assembled  to  make  that  famous 
invasion  of  Laconia  which  silenced  for  ever  the 
proud  Spartan  saying,  "that  their  women  had 
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never  beheld  the  smoke  of  an  enemy's  fire,"  and 
which  reduced  the  LacediEmonians  nearly  to  a 
level  with  the  other  Greeks.  In  describing 
these  transactions,  Xenophon  mentions  a  place 
called  Elymia,  on  the  confines  of  the  Mantinice 
and  Orchomenia,  the  name  of  which  occurs 
in  no  other  author.  A  few  days  before  Age- 
siiaus  entered  the  territory  of  the  Mantinenses, 
the  latter  had  failed  in  an  attempt  upon  Or- 
chomenus.  Xenophon  adds,  that  with  some 
difficulty  they  had  made  good  their  retreat 
to  Elymia,  where  tliey  found  themselves  so 
hard  pressed  as  to  he  obliged  to  turn  and 
face  their  pursuers,  whose  leader,  Polytro- 
pus,  they  killed.  Elymia,  therefore,  seems  to 
have  been  near  the  frontier  of  the  two  districts. 
As  to  the  "  valley  surrounded  with  mountains, 
near  Mantineia,  but  quite  hidden  from  it,"  in 
which  Agesilaus  encamped  one  evening,  tlie 
description  seems  to  answer  better  to  the  smaller 
and  more  northern  branch  of  the  Mantinie 
plain  between  Mantineia  and  the  Argon,  than 
to  the  latter  branch  of  the  same  plain.  The 
northern  bay  corresponds  better  by  its  proxi- 
mity to  Mantineia  ;  by  Mount  Alesium  it  was 
equally  hidden  from  the  city,  while  its  small 
dimensions  and  the  nearness  of  the  incumbent 
mountains  rendered  it  a  more  hazardous  posi- 
tion to  an  army  under  the  circumstances  of  th 
of  Agesilaus. 
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The  new  walls  of"  Mantineia  could  not  have 
been  completed  more  liian  six  years  when  the 
celebrated  battle  was  fought,  in  the  summer  of 
the  year  b.  c.  362,  in  which  Epaminondas  closed 
his  career  of  glory,  and  of  which  the  contempo- 
rary historian  has  left  the  clear  and  interesting 
description  which  terminates  his  Hellenic  his- 
tory*. The  people  of  Mantineia,  and  some 
other  Arcadians,  forgetful  of  the  benefits  re- 
ceived from  Epaminondas,  and  jealous  of  his 
interference  in  their  afi'airs,  had  called  in  the 
assistance  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Atheniansj 
upon  which  the  Thebans,  perceiving  that  their 
authority  in  the  Peloponnesus  could  only  be 
supported  by  arms,  sent  Epaminondas  into  the 
peninsula  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Boeotians, 
Euboeans,  and  Thessalians,  which,  when  rein- 
forced by  the  Tegeatae  and  some  other  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  amounted,  according  to  Diodorus, 
to  30,000  foot  and  3,000  horse  \  While  the 
Mantinenses  and  their  friends  of  EleJa,  Achaia, 
and  Arcadia,  were  waiting  at  Mantineia  for  the 
promised  succours  from  Athens  and  Sparta, 
Epaminondas  remained  within  the  walls  of 
Tegea  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  intercept 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  their  march  towards 
Mantineia.  As  soon  as  he  heard  that  Agesilaua' 
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had  moved  out  of  Sparta,  and  had  advanced  as 
far  as  Pellana,  on  the  upper  Earotas,  he  made 
a  sudden  march   to  Sparta,    and  would  have  ' 
taken  the  city  but  for  the  timely  return  of  Age* 
silaus  and  the  able  conduct  of  the  other  king, 
Archidamus',  who,  with  only  one  hundred  men, 
crossed  the  Eurotas,  boldly  attacked  the  The- 
bans  on  the  heights  of"  Menelaium,  and,  although 
with  severe  loss,  completely  arrested  their  ope- 
rations.    Failing  in    this  object,  Kpaminondaa  ■ 
returned  to  Tegea,  and  tried  the  success  of  an-i 
other  surprise  in  the  opposite  direction  by  send- 
ing forward  his  cavalry  to  Mantineia,  where  ha  I 
supposed,  (as  it  was  the  time  of  harvest,)  that 
all  the  cattle  and  men  of  Mantineia  would  be. 
found  in  the  fields.    Here,  however,  he  was  also 
foiled  by  a  body  of  Athenian  cavalry  ",   who^ 
although  just  arrived  and  employed  in  quarter--  ] 
ing  themselves  in  the  town,  immediately  marched' J 
out  to  meet  the  enemy'.   Thus  disappointed  iir  1 


•  Diodorus  says  Agesilaus. 
Both  these  names  are,  un- 
doubtedly,  erroneous. 

''  Diodorus  says  they  were 
6,000  in  number,  and  under 
the  command  of  Hegelochus. 

'  This  is  the  account  of 
Xenophon;  but,  according  to 
PolybiuB,  the  Athenians  had 
not  entered  the  town,  but 
made  tlieir  appearance  on  the 


hills  above  it,  in  their  way 
from  the  Isthmus,  at  the  in-    ' 
stant  when  Epaniinondas 
rived  at  the  temple  of  Nep—   I 
tune.      Plutarch  relates  the' 
occurrence  in  the  same  man-: , 
ner,  and  adds,  that  the  Athe-, 
nians,  although  fatigued  with. 
their  march  and  astonished  at' 
the    unexpected     encounterj, 
immediately     engaged     an<*' 
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botli  his  attempts  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the 
allies,  and  finding  the  time  of  his  command 
nearly  expired,  he  thought  it  necessary,  for  the 
sake  of  his  reputation,  to  come  to  a  general  ac- 
tion. The  enemy's  army,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus,  was  still  greatly  inferior  to  hisown,  consist- 
ing only  of  about  23,000  Lacedemonians,  Athe- 
nians, Eleians,  and  others,  of  whom  2,000  were 
cavalry.  Xenophon  then  continues  his  narra- 
tive in  the  following  terms :  "  Epaminondas 
having  formed  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  moved 
forward,  not  by  the  shortest  route  towards  the 
enemy,  but  towards  the  western  mountains  of 
Tegea',  so  as  to  make  his  opponents  suppose, 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  fighting  that  day. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  mountain  he  drew  out  his 
phalanx  in  order  of  battle,  and  made  the  men 
lodge  their  arms  under  the  heights",  as  if  he  de- 
signed to  remain  stationary  in  that  position.  By 
these  proceedings  theminds  of  his  adversaries  be- 
came relaxed  in  regard  to  their  readiness  for  en- 
gaging, and  even  their  ranks  were  disordered;  as 
soon,  therefore,  as  he  had  brought  some  lochi 
from  the  wings  to  the  front,  so  as  to  strengthen  the 
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wedge-shaped  part  of  the  line,  where  he  himself 
was  situated ',  he  ordered  the  army  to  resume 
their  arms,  and  led  them  forward.  The  enemy, 
seeing  them  thus  unexpectedly  advance,  were 
thrown  into  confusion  :  some  ran  into  their 
ranks,  others  put  their  men  into  order ;  some 
bridled  their  horses,  others  put  on  their  breast- 
plates ;  all  had  more  the  appearance  of  being 
about  to  suffer  than  to  act.  Epaminondas, 
meanwhile,  led  forward  his  army  like  a  ship  of 
war  bearing  down  to  the  attack,  confident  that, 
if  he  could  penetrate  in  any  one  part  of  the 
hostile  force,  he  should  easily  defeat  the  re- 
mainder ;  for  he  had  so  disposed  his  forces  as 
to  make  the  attack  with  his  best  troops,  leaving 
the  weakest  at  a  distance,  conscious  that  these, 
if  defeated,  would  discourage  those  around  him 
and  give  strength  to  the  adversaries.  The  ene- 
my's horse  were  drawn  up  like  a  battalion  of 
hoplit*,  and  had  no  infantry  to  act  with  them''; 
whereas  Epaminondas  had  formed  his  cavalry 
into  a  strong  wedge,  and  had  stationed  infantry 
with  them,  thinking,  that  as  soon  as  the  horse  had 
forceda  way  through  the  enemy,  their  whoiearmy 
would  be  beaten  ;  for  it  is  very  rare  to  find  any 
willing  to  stand  when  some  of  their  own  body 
are  seen  to  fly.     To  prevent  the  Athenians  on 
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the  left  wing  from  assisting  those  near  them, 
Epaminondas  stationed  a  body  of  horse  and 
heavy-armed,  upon  certain  high  grounds',  who 
threatened  (rom  thence  tiie  rear  of  the  Athe- 
nians. Thus  had  he  made  his  dispositions  tor 
attack :  nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  hopes ; 
for  having  been  successful  in  the  point  to  which 
his  efforts  were  directed,  he  turned  the  whole 
army  to  flight.  But  when  he  fell  there  was  none 
left  to  make  a  proper  use  of  the  victory;  for 
although  the  enemy's  phalanx  was  in  flight,  the 
Theban  hoplitEe  neither  killed  any  of  them  nor 
moved  forward  from  the  place  where  the  attack 
had  been  made  j  nor  when  the  enemy's  horse 
was  also  in  flight  did  the  cavalry  of  Epaminon- 
das pursue  or  slay  any  either  of  the  hostile  ca- 
valry or  of  the  heavy-armed,  but,  as  if  them- 
selves had  been  beaten,  they  retired  fearfully 
through  the  routed  enemies.  The  peltastee  and 
other  infantry  who  had  accompanied  the  cavalry, 
advanced,  in  the  full  confidence  of  victory,  to  the 
left  wing  of  the  enemy,  where  the  greater  part  of 
them  were  slain  by  the  Athenians.  Thus  ter- 
minated an  action,"  adds  the  historian,  *'  the  con- 
sequences of  which  were  contrary  to  the  general 
expectation.  For  it  was  thought,  that  when  all 
Greece  was  assembled  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
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the  event  of  a  battle  would  be  decisive,  and 
that  the  conquered  would  remain  subject  to  the 
conquerors;  whereas  the  Deity'  so  ordered  it, 
that  both  the  armies  erected  a  trophy  without 
hindrance  from  the  adversary,  each  as  if  it  had 
been  victorious,  giving  up  the  enemy's  dead 
under  truce,  while  each  received  its  own  as  if 
it  had  been  defeated."  '' 

The  position  of  Epaminondas  after  having 
failed  in  the  first  affitir  with  the  Athenian  cavalry, 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  plain  to  the  south- 
ward of  Mantineia,  with  his  right  towards 
Mount  Artemisium.  His  next  movement  was 
into  the  Tegeatis,  towards  the  foot  of  Mount 
Mcenalus,  southward  of  the  Scope,  that  is  to  say, 
towards  Tripolitza  ;  from  thence  he  turned 
along  the  foot  of  those  mountains  northward, 
until  his  army  was  posted  along  the  hills  from 
the  Scope  to  the  plain  of  Alcimedon,  which  was 
their  position  previously  to  the  attack.  The  hill 
ofNeslanc,  or  advanced  root  of  Mount  Artemi- 
sium, which  bounds  the  Inert  Fhiin  on  the  south, 
was,  perhaps,  the  rising  ground  on  which  he 


■'  Altliougli  the  victory  was 
uncertain,  atid  no  such  con- 
sequences followed  from  the 
battle  aa  had  been  expected, 
the  principal  object  of  the 
Thebans  was  attained.  Spnrta 

VOL.  in. 


remained  in  a  state  of  Immi- 
liation ;  Arcadia  and  Mes- 
senia  independent ;  and  the 
Peninsula  had  the  happiness 
for  the  next  fifty  years  to  con- 
tribute very  little  to  history. 
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Stationed  a  body  of  cavalry  and  hoplits  to  keep 
the  Athenians  in  check. 

The  honour  of  having  killed  Epaminondas  was 
given  by  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  to  Gryllus, 
son  of  Xenophon,  but  by  the  Lacedsemonians 
to  Macbsrion,  concerning  whose  origin  there 
was  a  dispute  between  them  and  the  Maoti- 
nenses,  each  claiming  him  as  a  citizen.  Pau- 
sanias,  who  mentions  these  circumstances,  re- 
lates also,  that  Epaminondas  had  been  warned 
by  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  to  avoid  the  Ilhxvfos, 
which  he  naturally  interpreted  to  mean  the 
sea.  He  was  buried  and  a  monument  erected 
to  him  in  the  place  where  he  received  his  mortal 
wound,  which  was  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
road  to  Pallantium,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  stades 
from  Mantineia.  He  was  carried  out  of  the 
battle  to  the  adjacent  rising  ground,  and  having 
there  witnessed  the  victory  of  his  army,  he 
withdrew  his  hand  from  the  wound  and  expired*. 
The  height  was  thenceforth  called  Scope. 

During  the  fifty-six  years  which  intervened 
between  the  victories  of  Agis  and  Epaminondas 
in  the  same  field,  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  made 
considerable  advances  in  military  discipline  and 
strategy.  Both  actions  were  gained  by  the  de- 
feat of  a  part  of  the  enemy's  centre,  but  Agis 

*  Pausan.  Arcad,  c.  11. 
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had  almost  lost  the  day  by  liis  want  of  plan, 
by  allowing  the  enemy  to  penetrate  his  line,  and 
defeat  one  of  his  wings,  and  by  the  want  of  dis- 
cipline indicated  by  the  conduct  of  the  two  po- 
lemarchs,  and  by  the  exclamation  of  the  old 
Spartan  eoldier.  Under  Epaminondas,  on  the 
contrary,  there  appears  to  have  been  both  in 
the  previous  movements  of  the  Thebans  and  in 
their  conduct  on  the  day  of  battle,  that  perfect 
order  in  the  troops  without  which  the  wisdom 
of  the  commander  is  useless.  Epaminondas 
left  no  time  for  the  armies  to  attempt  to  out- 
flank each  other  in  the  manner  described  by 
Thucydides  in  the  first  battle  of  Mantineia ; 
but  after  having  secured  every  advantage  which 
prudence  could  suggest,  he  rendered  victory 
certain  by  that  bold  manoeuvre,  which  has  so 
oflen  been  successful  both  by  sea  and  land, 
of  directing  all  Iiis  efforts  upon  one  point  of 
the  enemy's  line.  He  had,  indeed,  great  ad- 
vantages in  the  superiority  of  his  numbers  and 
the  terror  of  his  name,  which  carried  an  au- 
thority and  created  an  union  in  his  army  very 
different  from  the  former  alliance  of  the  Athe- 
nians, Argives,  and  Mantinenses,  as  discordant 
in  principle  as  it  was  ill-cemented  by  the  regu- 
lation, that  the  leader  of  the  troops  in  whose 
territory  the  action  was  fought  should  have 
the  chief  command.  He  must,  according  to  this 
g2 
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Stationed  a  body  of  cavalry  and  hoplitae  to  keep 
the  Athenians  in  check. 

The  honour  of  having  killed  Epaminondas  was 
given  by  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  to  Gryllus, 
son  of  Xenophon,  but  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  MachaBrion,  concerning  whose  origin  there 
was  a  dispute  between  them  and  the  Manti- 
Tienses,  each  claiming  liira  as  a  citizen.  Pau- 
sanias,  who  mentions  these  circumstances,  re- 
lates also,  that  Epaminondas  had  been  warned 
by  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  to  avoid  the  TliKayos, 
which  he  naturally  interpreted  to  mean  the 
sea.  He  was  buried  and  a  monument  erected 
to  liim  in  the  place  where  he  received  his  mortal 
wound,  which  was  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
road  to  Pallantium,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  stades 
from  Mantineia.  He  was  carried  out  of  the 
battle  to  the  adjacent  rising  ground,  and  having 
there  witnessed  the  victory  of  his  army,  he 
withdrew  his  hand  from  the  wound  and  expired'. 
The  height  was  thenceforth  called  Scope. 

During  the  fifty-six  years  which  intervened 
between  the  victories  of  Agis  and  Epaminondas 
in  the  same  field,  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  made 
considerable  advances  in  mihtary  discipline  and 
strategy.  Both  actions  were  gained  by  the  de- 
feat of  a  part  of  the  enemy's  centre,  but  Agis 


'  PausBU.  Arcad.  c.  11. 
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hat!  Jiimost  lost  the  day  by  his  want  of  plan, 
by  allowing  the  enemy  to  penetrate  his  line,  and 
defeat  one  of  his  wings,  and  by  the  want  of  dis- 
cipline indicated  by  the  conduct  of  the  two  pb- 
lemai-chs,  and  by  the  exclamation  of  the  old 
Spartan  soldier.  Under  Epaminondas,  on  the 
contrary,  there  appears  to  have  been  both  in 
the  previous  movements  of  the  Thebans  and  in 
their  conduct  on  the  day  of  battle,  that  perfect 
order  in  the  troops  without  which  the  wisdom 
of  the  commander  is  useless.  Epaminondas 
left  no  time  for  the  armies  to  attempt  to  out- 
flank each  other  in  the  manner  described  by 
Thucydides  in  the  first  battle  of  Mantineia ; 
but  after  having  secured  every  advantage  which 
prudence  could  suggest,  he  rendered  victory 
certain  by  that  bold  manceuvre,  which  has  so 
often  been  successful  both  by  sea  and  land, 
of  directing  alt  his  efforts  upon  one  point  of 
the  enemy's  line.  He  had,  indeed,  great  ad- 
vantages in  the  superiority  of  his  numbers  and 
the  terror  of  his  name,  which  carried  an  au- 
thority and  created  an  union  in  his  army  very 
different  from  the  former  alliance  of  the  Athe- 
nians, Argives,  and  Mantinenses,  as  discordant 
in  principle  as  it  was  ill-cemented  by  the  regu- 
lation, that  the  leader  of  the  troops  in  whose 
territory  the  action  was  fought  should  have 
the  chief  command.  He  must,  according  to  this 
g2 
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•  rule,  have  been  a  man  of  Mantineia,  but  his 
iname  is  not  even  recorded  in  history. 

Between  the  death  of  Epaminondas  and  the 
battle  of  Mantineia,  described  by  Polybius, 
there  was  an  interval  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 

-  six  years,  during  which  two  actions-  are  men- 
'tioned  as  having  been  fought  near  the  same 
'  place.      Demetrius  Poliorcetes,   soon  after  his 

-  conquest  of  Athens,  turned  his  arms  against 
"Sparta,  defeated  the  Kiug  Archidamus  at  Man- 
tineia, and  followed  him  into  the  Laconice, 
where,  having  gained  a  second  victory,  he  had 
every  prospect  of  crowning  it  by  the  capture  of 
Sparta,  when  he  was  called  away  by  sudden  in- 
telligence of  the  losses  which  his  adherents  in 

■  Cyprus  and  Asia  had  sustained  from  Lysiraa- 
'  chus   and   Ptolemy*.     This   happened  in  the 

•  year  a.  c.  296. 

Another  action  at  Mantineia  is  described  by 
Pausania3\  The  contending  parties  were  the 
Achaian  league  and  the  Lacedgemonians.  The 
Mantinenses,  according  to  the  Grecian  traveller, 
occupied  the  right  wing  of  the  allies,  and  were 
composed  of  men  of  every  age,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Podares,  the  great  grandson  of  another 
Podares  who  fought  against  Epaminondas.  The 
left  wing  of  the  army   was  composed  of  the 


'  Plutarch,  in  Dcmet. 
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other  Arcadians.  Each  city  had  its  own  leader ; 
the  Megalopolitie  had  two,  Lydiades  and  Leo- 
cydes.  In  the  centre  stood  Aratiis,  who  was 
commander  of  the  Sicyonii  and  Achaians.  The 
LacediEmonians  under  Agis,  who  was  also  in 
the  centre  of  his  line,  extended  their  phalanx, 
that  they  might  equal  tiie  front  of  the  enemy, 
Aratus,  having  previously  made  the  Arcadians 
acquainted  with  his  design,  retreated  with  his 
forces,  as  if  he  could  not  sustain  the  attack  of 
the . Spartans,  but  he  retreated  in  such  a  mannei" 
that  his  army  formed  itself  into  the  shape  of  a 
a  half  moon.  The  Lacedaemonians  pressed  for- 
ward on  the  enemy's  centre,  until  their  wings 
suddenly  found  themselves  attacked  in  the  rear. 
Thus  surrounded  on  all  sides,  great  numbers  of 
them  were  slain,  and  among  them  (according  to 
Pausanias)  their  king,  Agis,  son  of  Eudaraidas. 
The  Mantinenses  pointed  out  to  Pausanias, 
jn  their  plain  between  the  wood  Pelagus  and 
the  temple  of  Neptune,  a  trophy  of  stone  erected 
by  them  in  memory  of  this  action,  the  exact 
scene  of  which  is  thus  known,  the  temple  of 
Neptuue  being  ascertained,  from  Polybius  and 
Pausanias,  to  have  been  on  the  road  to  Tegea, 
seven  stades  from  the  city.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  the  meeting  occurred  in  the  same  field  as 
the  first  battle  of  Mantineia;  that  the  Manti- 
nenses and  theb*  allies  were  arranged  across  the 
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plain  immediately  in  front  of  the  city;  and  that 
their  opponents  were  parallel  to  them,  with  the 
wood  Pelagus  in  their  rear.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Plutarch  has  not  spoken  of  this  action  in 
his  life  of  Aratus,  and  that  in  his  life  of  Agis 
he  virtually  contradicts  one  of  the  principal 
incidents  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  by  asserting 
that  Agis  was  killed  in  a  popular  commotion  at 
Sparta,  which  the  biographer  has  particularly 
described.  In  fact,  although  Pausanias  twice  ' 
makes  the  same  assertion  as  to  the  death  of 
Agis,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  mis- 
taken. More  than  four  centuries  had  inter- 
vened when  he  visited  Mantineia,  and  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  Mantinenses  had  learnt  in  that 
period  to  deceive  both  themselves  and  others, 
as  to  a  circumstance  tending  greatly  to  enhance 
the  glory  of  which  they  were  partakers  on  this 
occasion.  That  the  action,  however,  really  took 
place,  notwithstanding  the  silence  of  Plutarch, 
is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  trophy  which  Pau- 
sanias saw.  The  battle  was  probably  fought 
soon  after  the  liberation  of  Corinth,  by  Aratus, 
in  the  year  b.  c.  243,  Agis  being  then  opposed 
to  him ;  whereas,  before  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened about  240  B.  c,  Agis  became  allied  with 
Aratus  against  the  .^tolians ". 


■  Pausaa.  Arcad.  c.  10.  2? 


''  Plutarch-  in  Agid' 
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In  the  celebrated  action  recorded  by  Poly- 
bius ',  which  was  fought  in  the  year  b.  c.  206, 
and  which  was  one  of  the  last  examples  of  the 
military  skill  and  tactics  of  Greece,  Philopce- 
men,  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  the  Achaian 
league,  was  opposed  to  Machanidas  and  the 
LacedsBmonians.  One  of  the  principal  officers 
under  Philopoemen  was  Polybius,  of  Megalopo- 
lis, who  was  probably  an  uncle  of  the  historian. 
The  Achaians  were  quartered  in  the  city  of  Man- 
tineia.  "  Machanidas  was'approaching  from  Te- 
gea  with  the  Spartan  phalanx,  which  was  flanked 
on  either  side  by  foreign  mercenaries  advancing 
on  a  parallel  line,  and  was  followed  by  a  great 
store  of  catapeltic  machines  in  waggons,  Philo- 
poemen, upon  receiving  the  intelligence,  moved 
out  of  Mantineia.  The  light-armed,  the  thora- 
citae,  the  Illyrians,  and  the  other  foreigners, 
took  the  road  to  the  temple  of  Neptune.  The 
phalanx  marched  out  of  the  next  gate  to  the 
westward,  and  the  cavalry  of  Mantineia  by  the 
adjoining  gate  in  the  same  direction.  The  light- 
armed  took  possession  of  a  lofty  bill  near  the 
city,  [the  Mount  Alesium  of  Pausanias,]  which 
commanded  the  road  called  Xenis,  and  the 
temple  of  Neptune.  To  the  south  of  these  were 
posted  the  thoraciUe,  and  then,  in  a  line  with 


"Polyb.  1.  11.  c.  U.etseg. 
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them,  the  Illyrians  and  the  phalanx,  the  latter 
being  separated  into  divisions »  with  spaces  be- 
tween them,  and  protected  in  front  by  a  ditch, 
which  crossed  the  plain  from  the  temple  of 
Neptune*  and  terminated  in  the  hills  which  se- 
parated the  Mantinice  from  the  district  of  the 
Elisphasii."  Possibly  this  word  ought  to  be 
Helissonii,  for  the  name  Elisphasii  occurs  no 
where  else  in  ancient  history,  whereas  the  dis- 
trict of  Helisson  was  separated  only  from  the 
Mantinice  by  the  range  of  Mount  Mainalus,  the 
roots  of  which  bounded  the  Mantinic  plain  ex- 
actly in  the  position  indicated  by  the  historian. 
The  ditch  may  have  been  intended  to  drain  the 
plain  around  the  city,  and  to  draw  off  the  wa- 
ters towards  the  katav6thra  at  the  foot  of  those 
hills.  The  ditch  had  one  bridge  over  it,  was 
dry,  and  neither  deep  nor  strengthened  by  any 
fence,  yet,  being  unknown  to  the  Lacedjemo- 
nians,  it  was  the  ultimate  cause  of  their  defeat. 
The  Achaian  cavalry  was  posted  on  the  foot  of 
the  hills  on  the  right  of  the  line,  which  thus 
occupied  the  entire  breadth  of  the  plain  in  front 
of  Mantineia. 

Macbanidas  advanced  with  his  phalanx  in 
column,  as  if  he  intended  an  attack  upon  the 
adversary's  right,  but  when  he  drew  near,  he 
suddenly  deployed  to  the  right,  and  made  his 


i 
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front  equal  to  that  of  the  Achaiang.  He  then 
advanced  his  catapeltffi  in  front  of  his  line. 
Philoposmen,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  it 
was  the  enemy's  intention,  by  throwing  projec- 
tiles against  the  ranks  of  the  phalangita^,  to 
wound  some  of  the  men  and  create  confusion 
in  the  whole  body,  did  not  give  him  time  to 
effect  his  purpose,  but,  ordering  the  Tarentines 
to  advance,  began  the  engagement  in  the  level 
ground  near  the  temple  of  Neptune,  which 
was  well  adapted  to  the  operations  of  cavalry ; 
Machanidas  was  in  consequence  obliged  to  do 
the  same,  and  to  move  forward  his  Tarentines". 
The  contest  was  at  first  well  supported  by  these 
troops  only;  but  the  light-armed  soon  joining 
in  the  action,  all  the  foreigners  on  both  sides 
soon  became  engaged.  The  event  was  for 
some  time  doubtful,  but  at  length  the  superior 
numbers  and  discipline  of  the  mercenaries  of 
Machanidas,  a  kind  of  troops,  observes  Poly- 
bius,  always  better  under  a  tyrant  than  under 
a  republic  ",  completely  prevailed,  and  not  only 


■  In  an  action,  between 
Fhilopmmen  and  Nabis,  fif- 
teen years  afterwards,  we  find, 
JD  like  manner,  that  there 
were  Tarentines  on  l)oth  sides. 
They  were  a  clasa  of  light 
cavalry,  derived  originally 
trom  Tarentum,  but  at  that 


time  fiinued  of  various  na- 
tions. Livy,  following  Poly- 
bius,  describes  them  as  "  quos 
Tarentinos  vocabant  equites, 
binos  secnm  trahentes  equos." 
Liv.  1.  35.  c.  28. 

'■  Polybius  pursues  this  re- 
flection,  and    arrives  at  the 
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the  mercenaries  of  the  Acbaians,  but  the  Illy- 
rians  and  thoracltEB  who  supported  them  in 
the  rear,  and  who  were  headed  by  Philopoeraen 
hunself,  were  broken,  and  pursued  quite  to  the 
city,  whicli  was  seven  stades  distant.  Macha- 
nidas  having  imprudently  joined  his  own  mer- 
cenaries in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  Philopoe- 
men  lost  not  a  moment  in  taking  -advantage  of 
his  error;  moving  the  nearest  divisions  of  the 
phalangitae,  with  the  utmost  expedition,  into 
the  space  left  vacant  by  the  retreating  mercena- 
ries, he  thus  cut  off  the  pursuers  from  their  own 
army,  and  outflanked  the  adversaries'  wing.  At 
the  same  time  he  ordered  Polybius  to  coilect  as 
many  of  the  scattered  lllyrians,  thoracita;,  and 
mercenaries,  as  he  could,  and  to  wait  for  the 
return  of  Machanidas  in  the  rear  of  the  left  of 
the  phalangitaB.  Meanwhile  the  Lacedaemonians, 
confident  in  the  success  of  their  light-armed, 
and  without  waiting  for  orders,  lowered  their 
sarissse,  and  rushed  forward  against  their  oppo- 
nents :  when  they  had  come  to  the  edge  of  the 
ditch,  there  was  no  longer  any  possibility  of  a 
retreat,  for  they  were  already  within  arm's 
length  of  the  enemy  j  despising,  therefore,  the 
ditch,  as  being  neither  steep  nor  having  any 

conclusion,  that  despotic  rao-  »  tit  lAota^^uy  ia-faAua  TO  jr«- 
narclis  generally  owe  their  ^aivat  It  rn  rUt  ^ittat  lurolf.  xf7- 
safety  to  foreign  mercenaries :      T»t  k»i  Svmnci, 
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water  in  it  or  prickly  bushes,  they  rashly  rushed 
forward  to  pass  it.  Philopcemen,  seeing  that 
the  favourable  moment  which  he  had  expected 
had  arrived,  immediately  directed  the  phalan- 
gitfiB  to  lower  their  sarissis  and  attack  in  order; 
which  the  Achaeans  obeyed  with  so  much  una- 
nimity, and  SLich  a  terrible  shout,  that  the  La- 
cedffimonians,  whose  ranks  had  been  thrown  into 
disorder  in  descending  into  the  ditch,  were  so 
much  terrified  at  the  position  of  the  enemy 
above  them,  that  a  part  turned  their  backs 
and  fled :  while  the  greater  part  were  killed 
in  the  ditch,  some  by  the  Achaians,  and  some 
by  their  own  people.  All  which  happened, 
continues  Polybius,  not  by  accident,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  foresight  of  the  com- 
mander, who  had  placed  his  troops  behind  the 
ditch,  not  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  fight  as 
some  supposed,  but  because,  with  this  ditch  in 
front,  Machanidas  must  either  attack  him  to  a 
disadvantage,  or  return  ingloriously  without 
engaging,  either  of  which,  in  the  actual  circum- 
stances, must  be  greatly  advantageous  to  the 
Achaians.  The  Lacedaemonian  phalanx  being 
defeated,  Philopcemen  next  thought  of  comple- 
ting the  victory  by  preventing  the  escape  of 
Machanidas,  who,  as  soon  as  he  discovered  that 
s  phalanx  was  routed,  resolved  to  force  his 
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way  through  the  enemy  with  the  foreign  troops 
who  accompanied  him.  These,  however,  as 
they  approached  the  bridge  and  found  the 
Achaiatis  ready  in  great  force  to  oppose  them, 
gradually  fell  off  from  the  tyrant,  and  left  him 
with  only  two  companions  riding  along  the  side 
of  the  trench,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  con- 
venient place  to  pas3  it.  Conspicuous  by  his 
purple  robes  and  splendid  horse  furniture,  he 
was  easily  discerned  by  Philopoeraen,  who, 
taking  two  men  with  him,  followed  the  Spartans 
along  the  opposite  side  of  the  trench,  and  killed 
Machanidas  with  his  own  hand,  as  he  attempted 
to  cross  it.  Simias,  one  of  the  companions  of 
Philopoeuien,  was  equally  successful  against 
one  of  the  attendants  of  Machanidas ;  the 
third  escaped ;  Simias  then  cut  off  the  head 
of  Machanidas,  and  hastened  to  shew  it  to  the 
Achaians,  who  were  pursuing  the  LacedEemo- 
uians.  Its  sight  inspired  them  with  increased 
alacrity,  and  was  in  great  measure  the  cause, 
in  the  opinion  of  Polybius,  of  their  immediate 
success  in  taking  Tegea,  and  in  advancing  the 
very  next  day,  without  any  opposition,  to  the 
Eurotas.  "  And  thus  tlje  Achaians",  he  adds, 
"  after  having  long  been  unable  to  expel  the 
enemy  from  their  country,  found  themselves 
at    once  laying   waste   the    Laconice  j    havii 
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with  the  loss  of  a  small  number  only  of  their 
own  troops,  slain  4000  Lacedaemonians,  and 
taken  prisoners  a  still  greater  number,  together 
with  all  the  biaggage  and  warlike  machinery  of 
the  army." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

ARCADIA. 

Fran  TripoliUi  to  Kalpiki.— Aadent  foad*  fron  ILum- 
vciA  to  Omchomjikcs.— OKCHOMExre.— AitaHt  na4« 
fram  tbeaee  W  Cathts,  Phbkeds,  and  SimmALoa. — 
Fran  Kalp^^'  to  g«~<i<i — Mount  I  jtfiiiwi — Katf»- 
bU.  —  FoaU.  —  8TYMraAL,vs.  —  Catbia.  —  Battle  if 
Catbym. 

Maech  51.— At  10.55  I  leave  Tripolitza  by 
the  An4pU  gate.  Here  I  find  by  the  road  side, 
where  stands  the  permaneDt  gallows,  a  high 
st^e  with  the  body  of  a  man  impaled  upon  it. 
He  su^red  three  or  four  days  ago,  for  having 
diot  his  mfe  in  a  fit  of  jealousy;  he  lived 
twen^  hours  after  being  impaled.  It  is  be- 
lieved, that  afler  a  certain  time,  a  draught  of 
water  has  the  effect  of  putting  the  culprit  out 
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vent  and  village  of  Tzipiana  are  opposite  to  lis, 
just  under  the  highest  summit  of  Mount  Arte- 
misium.  At  19.43  the  centre  of  the  ruins  of 
Mantineia  is  two-thirds  of  a  mile  on  the  right: 
12.55  Kapsa  is  a  mile  and  three  quarters  on  the 
left,  in  the  branch  of  the  plain  leading  to 
Levidhi.  This  branch,  the  Aicimedon  of  Pau- 
sanias,  presents  a  gradual  and  gentle  rise  to 
the  very  foot  of  the  steep  rocks  of  the  M(E- 
nalian  range,  just  between  two  of  the  great 
summits,  between  which  passes  the  road  to 
R6ino,  Alonistena,  Davia,  &c.  The  summit 
of  the  hill  of  Gurtzuli  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
mile  on  our  right. 

A  mile,  or  something  less,  beyond  the  hill  of 
Gurtzuli,  in  the  direction  of  the  Khan  of  Be- 
\k\i,  another  insulated  height,  much  smaller  and 
lower,  rises  from  the  plain.  At  1.28,  Simi- 
ddhes'  is  a  mile  and  a  half  on  the  left,  in  a  si- 
tuation similar  to  that  of  Kapsd,  in  a  branch  of 
the  plain  ascending  by  a  gentle  slope  to  join 
the  elevated  valley,  along  which  we  came  from 
Levidhi  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  from  its 
southern  end  descended  upon  Kapsa.  1.45 
arrive  at  the  Khan  of  Belali,  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  the  plain  of  Mantineia,  at  the  foot 
of  the  heights  which  separate  it  from  that  of 
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Orchomenus.  Kakiiri  is  a  small  village  on  the 
foot  of  Mount  Armenia' J  a  mile  and  a  half 
on  the  right  a  road  passes  through  it  from  Pj- 
k^mi  to  Butia'',  and  so  into  the  plain  of  Orcho- 
menus. 

This  may  have  been  one  of  the  roads  from 
Mantineia  to  Orchomenus,  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias,  and  that  which  we  pass,  the  other.  He 
thus  describes  the  two  routes":  "  Tliere  are 
two  roads  from  Mantineia  to  Orchomenus.  In 
,,ODe  is  the  place  called  the  Stadium  of  Ladas, 
-  because  Ladas  is  said  to  have  there  exercised 
himself  in  running.  Close  to  it  is  a  temple  of 
Diana,  and  on  the  right  of  the  road  a  lofty 
mound  of  earth,  said  to  be  the  tomb  of  Pene- 
lope. Adjacent  to  this  monument  there  is  a 
small  plain  containing  a  hill,  upon  which  are 
some  ruins  of  the  ancient  Mantineia.  The 
place  is  still  called  Ptolis.  At  a  small  distance 
farther  to  the  north,  occurs  the  fountain  Alal- 
comenia,  and,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  stades  from 
Mantineia,  the  ruins  of  a  town  ■",  named  Mara. 
The  other  road  [from  Mantineia]  to  Orchome- 
nus, passes  by  the  mountain  Anchisia,  at  the 
foot  of  which  is  the  sepulchre  of  Ancliises,  fa- 
ther of  >$lneias,  who  is  said  to  have  died  here  ; 
near  it  are  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Venus.     The 
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boundaries  of  the  Mantinice  are  in  the  mountain 
Anchisia.  On  proceeding  from  thence,  there 
is  a  temple  of  Diana  Hymnia  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  the  administration  of  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mantinenses.  It  stands  to  the 
left  of  the  road,  within  the  borders  of  the  Or- 
chomenii." 

As  the  hill  of  Gnrtzuli  lies  exactly  in  the  di- 
rection of  Orchomenus  from  Mant'ineia,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  one  of  the  two  roads  led  on 
the  eastern  side  of  that  hill,  and  the  other  on 
the  western.  The  former  must  have  passed 
near  the  foot  of  Mount  Armenia,  from  which 
branches  the  low  ridge  forming  the  natural 
separation  between  the  Mantinice  and  Orcho- 
menia.  Mount  Armenia,  therefore,  corresponds 
perfectly  with  ^ncAfK'a  ;  and  Khan  Belali  being 
just  an  hour's  distance,  equivalent  to  thirty 
stades,  from  Manlineiay  corresponds  not  less 
accurately  with  the  site  of  Mtsra ;  the  lower 
insulated  hill  to  the  northward  of  that  of  Gurt- 
zuli,  I  take  to  be  the  position  of  Ptolis,  or  old 
Mantirieia. 

I  have  before  remarked',  that  there  were  ten 
gates  in  the  walls  of  Mantineia.  The  ibllow- 
ing  was  probably  the  direction  of  the  roads 
leading  from  them  ;  the  principal  places  to 
which  they  led  may,  perhaps,  have  given  name 
*  See  Clmpter  III. 
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to  tlie  gates.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  road 
to  Argos,  called  Prinus,  proceeded  from  the 
eastern  gate,  or  that  standing  very  near  the  juuc- 
tion  of  the  two  brooks,  which  descending  from 
the  mountains  to  the  eastward,  unite  and  form 
the  wet  ditch  of  the  fortification.  The  next  road, 
southward,  seems  to  have  been  that  which  led  to 
Tegea  through  the  forest  ofvarious  kinds  of  oak, 
called  Pelagus  ;  beyond  the  point  of  Nestane,  it 
had  probably  a  branch  to  Hysite  by  Mount  Par- 
thenium.  The  3d  led  to  Pallantium.  The  4th  to 
Maenalus.  The  5th  to  Heiisson.  The  Gth  to  Me- 
thydrium.  The  7th  to  Nasi  and  the  Ladon,  being 
the  road  to  Cleitor,  Psophis,  &c.  The  8th  to  Or- 
chomenus  by  IVIfera.  The  9th  to  Orchomenus 
by  Anchisia.  The  10th  to  Argos  by  the  road 
Climax,  probably  with  a  branch  to  the  left  from 
Melangeia  to  Ornea  and  Phiius. 

At  2.35  we  quit  the  Khan  of  Belali,  and  as- 
cend the  hills  behind  it.  The  summit  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  great  plain  of  Tripo- 
litza,  with  the  country  beyond  it  as  far  as  Dhu- 
liana  inclusive.  Mount  Armenia,  with  *hich 
this  low  ridge  is  connected  eastward,  is  a  high 
focky  peak  rising  from  the  north-western  corner 
of  the  Mantink  plain,  and  blending  itself  with 
the  northern  end  of  Artemisium.  Westward, 
the  ridge  of  Belaii  is  separated  only  from  the 
mountain  behind  Levidhi  by  the  narrow  valley 
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which  I  passed  through  on  March  the  -ith.  At 
3,  descend  into  the  plain  of  Orcliomenus.  Here 
a  small  stream  runs  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
that  we  pursue,  and  cannot  therefore  be  a 
tributary  of  the  lake  of  Orchonienus ;  it  de- 
scends probably  into  a  katav6thra,  and  flows  to 
the  Helisson.  Two  large  roots  of  Mount  Ar- 
menia slope  to  the  westward,  and  inclose  two 
branches  of  the  Orchomenian  plain ;  in  the  se- 
cond of  these  two  koKttoi,  or  bays,  at  3.20,  we 
have  Eutia  one  mile  on  the  right,  at  the  same 
time  that  Levidhi  is  two  miles  on  the  left.  Be- 
yond the  vale  of  Butia,  we  follow  the  foot  of  a 
rocky  precipitous  mountain;  and  at  3.40,  having 
arrived  opposite  to  the  village  of  Kalpaki,  which 
is  half  a  mile  distant  on  the  left,  cross  a  canal 
apparently  of  ancient  date :  it  conducts  the 
waters  of  the  plain  we  have  passed  into  a  nar- 
row ravine  between  the  hill  of  Kalpaki  and 
the  precipices  above  mentioned ;  the  stream 
descends  through  the  ravine  into  the  lake, 
which  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  lower  Orcho- 
menian plain.  Having  crossed  the  canal,  we 
ride  up  to  Kalpaki,  which  stands  on  the  side  of 
the  hill  rising  from  the  left  bank  of  the  torrent. 
All  that  Pausanias  says  of  Orchomenus'  is, 
that  "  The  old  city  was  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  where  still  remained  some  ruins  of 
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the  AfTora,  as  well  as  vestiges  of  the  town  walls ; 
below  which  stoocf  the  inhabited  town  of  his 
time.  The  most  remarkable  objects  in  it  were 
a  source  of  water,  and  temples  of  Neptune  and 
Venus,  with  statues  of  stone.  In  the  suburb  ' 
there  was  a  wooden  statue  of  Diana,  inclosed 
in  a  great  cedar  tree,  and  hence  called  Cedreatis. 
Below  the  town  were  several  heaps  of  stones 
said  to  have  been  erected  to  some  persons 
slain  in  battle,  whose  history  was  not  recorded. 
Opposite  to  the  city  was  the  mountain  Trachy, 
between  which  and  the  city  the  rain  waters 
flowed  tiirough  a  glen ''  into  another  Orcho- 
menian  plain  %  which  was  extensive,  but  was, 
for  the  most  part,  occupied  by  a  lake." 

In  approacliing  the  site  of  Orchomenus,  I 
observed,  to  our  left,  the  tumuli  which  are  cor- 
rectly described  by  Pausanias,  as  being  chiefly 
composed  of  a  collection  of  stones.  The  pre- 
cipitous hill,  which  rises  from  the  right  bank  of 
tlie  charadra,  or  torrent,  answers  exactly  to  the 
name  of  'I'rachy. 

Just  above  Kalpaki,  on  a  small  level  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  I  find  several  pieces 
of  white  marble  columns,  the  remains  of  a 
temple  which  stood  here.  One  of  them  has  the 
plinth,  capital,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  flutings 
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of  the  shaft,  all  in  one  stone  ;  the  diameter  of 

the  column  is  two  feet  one  inch.     It  is  Doric, 

but  of  an  unusual  profile,  the  upper  extremity 

of  the  capital  meeting  the  plinth 

nearly  in  a  right  angle,  thus:  In 

the  same  place  there  is  a  piece 

of  a  smaller  column,  one  foot  seven  inches  in 

diameter,  with  the  elegant  acute,    <- — 

or  flattened  capital  of  the  more       "v^ 
ancient  Doric.     I  find  also  two  T 

shafls,  each  formed  of  a  single  stone,  and  having 
flutings  of  three  inches  and  two  fiUhs  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  which  is  very  tapering,  like 
that  in  the  mosk  at  Tripolitza.  The  latter  re- 
mains are  at  a  ruined  church  below  the  village, 
between  the  canal  and  a  copious  fountain,  which 
is  evidently  that  described  by  Pausanias  ;  the 
remains  of  the  two  temples  seem  to  be  those  of 
Neptune  and  Venus.  The  summit  of  the  hill, 
which  is  spacious,  is  surrounded  by  remains  of 
the  walls  of  the  more  ancient  Orchomenus;  the 
masonry  in  some  parts  has  all  the  appearances 
of  a  remote  antiquity.  Orchomenus  resembled 
most  of  the  other  Arcadian  cities  in  having 
occupied,  in  early  times,  the  summit  of  a 
strong  hill  j  it  was  probably  not  so  important 
in  those  ages  as  it  became  when  the  towns 
around  Megalopolis  were  deserted.  It  then 
spread  over  the   slope,  towards  the  charadra; 
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the  okl  site  probably  serving  as  an  Acro- 
polis to  the  new  town,  until  its  walls  fell  to  ruin, 
in  which  state  Pausanias  found  thcin.  I  per- 
ceive some  remains  of  terraces  on  the  slope  of 
the  mountain,  looking  towards  Kandila,  and 
others  on  the  back  of  the  ridge  towards  the 
ravine  of  Mount  Trachy.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  the  north-western  side,  I  was  informed 
of  another  fountain,  standing  near  a  ruined 
churcli,  in  which  are  some  ancient  marbles. 
All  the  slope  of  the  hill  facing  the  Trachy,  and 
below  the  village,  is  covered  with  broken  stones 
and  pottery;  there  are  traces  also  of  walls  below 
Kalpaki,  which  shew  that  the  later  Orchomenus 
reached  nearly  to  the  plain. 

I  leave  Kalpaki  at  4.12,  descend  into  the 
ravine  of  Mount  Tracht/  at  4.23,  and  in  five 
minutes,  having  passed  through  it,  enter  the  aWo 
'Opxofi^vtov  ■mllov  of  Pausanias,  or  the  northern 
plain  of  Orchomenus.  The  difi'erence  of  level 
between  tlie  two  plains  appears  to  me  to  be  not 
less  than  two  hundred  feet.  The  stream  from 
the  upper  plain  runs  rapidly  through  the  gorge 
between  Trachy  and  the  city,  falling  Over  the 
rocks,  and  turning  a  mill.  It  then  crosses  a 
part  of  the  plain  into  the  lake  which  extends 
westward  to  the  foot  of  the  heights  of  Bazeniko, 
'  along  the  summit  of  which  I  passed  on  March 
Sd,  in  the  road  from  Tara  to  Levidhi.     Baze- 
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niko,  as  I  then  remarked,  stands  on  the  edge 
of  an  elevated  valley,  in  the  middle  region 
of  the  M(BnaUan  chain ;  its  level  is  about  as  high 
as  that  of  Levidhi,  and  it  is  consequently  above 
the  level  of  the  upper  plain  of  Orchomenus,  in 
which  the  water-courses  from  Levidhi  and  the 
other  surrounding  heights  collect,  and  flow  along 
the  artificial  trench  to  the  charadra  between 
Orchomenus  and  the  Trachi/.  The  north-west* 
em  side  of  the  lake  is  bordered  by  a  small  plain, 
in  which  stands  the  village  of  Khotussa,  not  far 
from  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  called  Kastania, 
which  separates  this  plain  from  the  vale  of  Tara. 
Half  an  hour  from  Khotusa,  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain  which  takes  an  eastern  direction  from 
Kastania  towards  Kandila,  stands  the  village  of 
Bedeni.  The  lake  of  Orchomenus,  like  all  the 
Peloponnesian  lakes,  has  its  zerelhra,  or  katav6- 
thra.  The  place  is  called  PUasa,  and  is  situated 
at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  lake, 
under  Bazeniko ;  the  waters  issue  again  under 
Koma,  on  the  northern  side  of  Mount  Kastania, 
and  flow  from  thence  to  the  river  of  Vitina, 
which,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  they  join 
near  the  Khan  of  Tara.  At  Khotussa,  which 
stands  near  the  edge  of  the  lake,  there  is  a  small 
insulated  height,  upon  which  are  some  remains 
of  the  walls  of  Caphi/ce.     As  the  topography  of 
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the  battle  of  Caphy^  is  much  connected  with 
that  of  the  country  I  am  about  to  visit  to  the 
northward  and  eastward,  I  shall  defer  for  the 
present  any  remarks  on  that  celebrated  oc- 
currence in  the  military  history  of  Greece. 

The  plain  of  Caphyee,  of  which  I  had  a  good 
view  on  March  3d,  and  which  is  well  seen  also 
from  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  Orckomenus,  is 
not  visible  from  our  present  road,  which  pursues 
the  foot  of  the  rocky  range  of  Trachy,  leaving 
all  the  lower  Orchomenian  plain  on  the  left.  At 
4.50  several  streams  issue  from  under  the  rocks 
on  the  right,  and  immediately  enter  a  deep 
marsh,  in  which  there  are  probably  other  springs. 
These,  with  the  charadra  from  the  glen  of  Tra- 
cfiy,  and  the  torrent  of  Kandili,  are  the  waters 
which  constitute  the  lake  of  Orchomenus.  It 
appears,  from  the  following  passage  of  Pausanias, 
that  the  fountains  just  mentioned  are  the  ancient 
Teneice'.  "After  proceeding"  he  says,  "three 
stades  out  of  Orchomenus,  occurs  the  road  to  Ca- 
phyae,  which  leads  at  first  along  the  ravine,  and 
then  turns  to  the  left  along  the  side  of  the  lake  ". 
Another  road  crosses  the  torrent,  and  passes  un- 
der Mount  Trachy,  to  thetomb  of  Aristocrates,be- 

'   Pausan.  Arcad.  C.  13.  ko.)  fj.n^ia\i-riiv  ita^iiniff  va^i. 
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yond  which  are  the  fountains  called  Teneite.  Seven 
stadcs  farther  is  the  village*  Amiliis,  which  they 
say  was  once  a  city.  Here  again  the  road  divides 
into  two,  one  leading  to  Stymphalus,  the  other 
to  Pheneus.  That  to  Pheneus  crosses  a  moun- 
tain, in  which  the  confines"  of  the  Orchomcnii, 
Pheneatse,  and  Caphyata;  meet  in  the  same  point. 
Above  the  boundaries  rises  a  precipitous  rock, 
called  the  Caphyatic  rock ;  — the  road  then  passes 
through  a  ravine ",  in  which  there  is  a  stream 
rising  fi'om  a  fountain.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
glen  stands  Caryae,  below  which  lies  the  plain  of 
the  PheneatiE." 

Our  road,  after  reaching  the  end  of  the  plain, 
passes  under  the  monastery  of  Kandili,  which 
is  situated  half  a  mile  on  the  right,  in  the  front 
of  a  cavern,  on  the  face  of  a  precipitous  moun- 
tain, which  is  connected  with  Trachy  and  Aii' 
chisia.  We  then  pursue  a  small  branch  of 
the  same  plain,  along  the  middle  of  which 
flows  the  torrent  of  Kandili,  descending  towards 
the  lake.  After  following  up  this  branch 
of  the  plain  about  twenty  minutes  from  below 
the  monastery,  we  arrive,  at  5.40,  at  the  village 
of  Kandili''.  It  consists  of  100  houses,  dis- 
persed upon  the  wide  bed  of  the  torrent,  and 
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closely  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high  rocky 
mountains,  the  sides  of  which  are  covered  with 
firs,  and  the  summits  now  tipt  with  snow.  No- 
thing can  well  be  clearer  than  the  description 
which  Pausanias  has  given  of  the  roads  fiora 
Orchomenus  to  Caphys,  Plieneus,  and  Stym- 
phalus.  The  first  made  a  half  circuit  of  the 
lake  to  Caphyie.  The  road  to  Phenetis  crossed 
the  plain  a  little  after  passing  the  foimtains 
TetteicE,  ascended  the  mountains  not  lav  on 
the  right  of  a  zevgalati  of  the  monastery  of 
KandUi,  passed  between  the  mountains  Saeta 
and  Lykorema,  and  entered  the  plain  of  Pheneus 
at  Gioza ",  which  appears  to  be  the  site  of  Caryce. 
The  third  route  passed  by  Kanditi ;  I  follow  it 
April  1,  this  morning. — -Sending  my  baggage 
by  the  direct  road  to  Fonia,  which,  from  the 
village  of  Kandiii,  immediately  ascends  the 
mountain  and  soon  joins  the  road  from  Kalpaki 
to  Foni6,  which  was  the  ancient  route  from  Or- 
chomenus to  Pheneus,  I  ascend  the  pass  at  the 
back  of  Kandiii  which  separates  the  high  summit 
known  by  the  name  of  Skipezi,  or  Lyk6rema, 
from  that  to  the  south-east  of  Kandiii,  which  is 
connected  with  Mount  Armenia,  and  is  com- 
monly called  Aio  Konstantin.  Leaving  the 
village  at  8.8,  I  arrive,   at  9,  on  the   dhiitsylo 
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(StaavXov,)  a  word  signifying  a  connecting 
ridge  or  natural  pass,  and  more  commonly  used 
in  Arcadia,  than  the  ordinary  word  ^vyos.  The 
mountain  on  the  left  has  a  remarkable  cavern, 
or  shady  hollow,  which  contains  snow  all  the 
summer,  an  unlucky  circumstance  for  the  poor 
Kandihotes,  who  are  obliged  to  supply  the  Serai 
at  Tripolitza  from  it,  and  carry  the  snow  there 
at  their  own  expense.  From  the  pass  we  look 
down  to  the  right  upon  a  narrow  valley  which 
has  an  eastern  direction,  and  is  watered  by  a 
small  stream  running  westward,  and  ending  in 
a  katav6thra,  of  which  the  Teneia;  are  pro- 
bably  the  emissory.  Near  the  western  extremity 
of  the  valley  just  below  us,  I  perceive  the  village 
of  Skotini.  Beyond  the  valley  is  seen  a  part  of 
the  plain  of  St.  George,  (the  Phliasia  ■)  the 
valley  itself  was  probably  the  district  of  the  an- 
cient Alea,  of  which  some  remains  might,  per- 
haps, be  found  in  it.  On  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain which  rises  from  the  southern  side  of  the 
valley  of  Skotini,  is  situated  the  village  Bu- 
yiti,  but  not  in  sight.  Beyond  the  plain  of 
Pklius  appear  the  mountains  between  Argos 
and  Corinth ;  in  the  opposite  direction  is  a 
view  of  Orchomenus  and  its  two  plains. 

From  the  dhiasylo  we  turn  to  the  left  of  our 
former  direction,  and  begin  to  descend  into 
the  Stymplialia — leave  the  summit  of  the  Col  at 
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9.9,  and,  after  skirting  the  side  of  the  mountain 
[  for  a  short  distance,  descend  the  Lykorema  ' ;  it 
is  a  ravine  between  two  lofty  summits,  covered 
with  firs  mixed  with  a  few  ilex  and  other  trees, 
among  which  I  see  some  yews.  On  the  de- 
scent, we  arrive  at  a  fine  source  of  water.  Here 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  villages 
often  wait  in  summer  to  shoot  the  deer'"  when 
they  come  here  to  drink,  the  other  springs  and 
waters  of  the  mountain  being  then  dry.  My 
guides  describe  the  deer  as  being  sometimes  as 
large  as  an  ox,  and  as  having  long  branching 
antlers,  which  are  renewed  every  year.  Wolves 
are  said  to  be  common,  as  might  be  pre- 
sumed from  the  name  of  the  glen.  Hares 
also  are  numerous.  I  see  some  bushes  of  wild 
gooseberry  in  the  mountain  with  the  fruit  just 
formed;  it  is  called  XovXavirjiBa;  the  children, 
they  say,  come  in  the  season  and  gather  the 
fruit.  We  descend  along  a  rivulet  which  flows 
from  the  spring,  and  at  10.45  arrive  at  the 
edge  of  the  plain  of  Siymphahis  :  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  descent,  our  direction  bore  obliquely 
to  the  left,  leaving  on  the  right  the  lake  of 
Zai'aka,  or  Siymphahis,  the  katavothra  of  which  \ 

were  in  sight,  and  distant  from   us  about  two 
miles.     Like  most  of  these  subterraneous  en- 

'  AuKo^ivfia,  wolf's  torrent.  ^  i^sfiia, 
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trances,  it  is  a  cavern  at  the  foot  of  a  limestone 
precipice,  terminating  the  slope  of  a  steep 
rocky  mountain.  Opposite  to  the  katavotlira, 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  lake,  and  distant 
from  it  a  mile  and  a  half,  there  is  a  remarkable 
rocky  projection  of  Mount  Zyria,  the  steep 
termination  of  which  forms  the  northern  side  of 
the  valley  of  St_ymphalus.  Between  this  pro- 
montory and  another  advancing  ridge  of  Mount 
Zyria,  to  the  eastward,  there  is  a  hollow,  or 
valley,  in  which  are  three  or  four  small  villages, 
containing  from  four  to  ten  houses  each,  and 
all  known  by  the  name  of  Ki6nia.  The  first 
mentioned  cape  advances  nearly  to  the  margin 
of  the  lake,  and  in  winter  there  is  no  road 
but  along  the  heights  upon  which  stood  the 
city  of  Stymphalus.  The  natives  do  not  con- 
firm the  assertion  of  Fausanias,  that  in  summer 
there  is  no  lake,  though  it  is  confined  to  a  small 
circuit  around  the  katavothra.  At  the  eastern 
end  of  the  vale  of  Kionia  there  is  a  copious  kefa- 
I6vrysi,  which  is  the  source  of  the  river  Stympha- 
lus. In  summer  the  river  flows  obliquely  for  two 
miles  across  the  plain  ;  at  this  season  it  becomes 
enveloped  in  the  waters  of  the  lake,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  sources.  Its  course,  however,  is 
traceable  through  the  shallower  water  to  the  kata- 
vothra, so  that  it  seems  not  to  contribute  much  to 
the  lake,  which  is  formed  by  the  rain  water  falling 
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DO  the  two  lof^  moantahis  to  the  ncHtfa  and 
loath,  added  to  the  contribiitions  of  two  smalt 
riven  which  join  the  lake  at  the  two  extremi- 
ties; that  to  the  westward  rises  in  the  hills 
near  Kastania;  the  eastern  flows  irom  a  low 
woody  ridge,  wbich  tenninates  the  prospect  in 
Aa£  direction.  On  this  ridge  stands  the  village 
of  Tuna,  and  between  it  and  the  eastern  end  of 
the  site  of  8h/mphahis  is  the  vale  of  Zaraka, 
which  village  is  ahout  a  mile  from  the  eastern 
extremity  o£  the  lake.  The  plain  of  Stympka- 
bu  is  about  six  miles  in  length,  of  which,  at 
present,  the  lake  occupies  a  third,  in  the  middle. 
The  andent  town  surrounded  the  projecting 
cape,  and  extended  <roin  thence  to  the  source 
of  the  river  inclusive.  The  prinapal  remains 
are  upon  or  near  the  promontory,  and  consist 
of  ruins  of  polygonal  walls,  the  vestiges  of  a 
temple  on  the  summit  of  the  projection,  and,  to 
theeastwardofit,  the  scattered  remains  ofanother 
temple  near  a  large  ruined  church,  which  seems 
to  shew  iha.iShpnphalusv^'a  the  site  of  a  consider- 
able place  under  the  Byzantine  empire '.     The 

»  Its  name  I  cannot  dis-  in  the  Phliasia.   There  is  still 

cover.     According  to  Chalco-  a     village     named      Tharso 

oondflas,  (I.  9.)  when  Ma-  {Ba^aii)    to   the  north-east- 

homct  the  Second,  in  the  year  ward    of    Foniii,  whence  it 

1458,  marched  through  thin  seems  possible   that  Ki6nia, 

part  of  the  country,  he  took  lying  between  that  situation 

Tataiiia.nA' AttftSitaaA'painriXn  and  the   Phliasia,  may  be  the 
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temple  was  probably  that  of  Diana,  mentioned 
by  Pausanias.  On  the  cape,  perhaps,  stood  a 
temple  of  Neptune,  for  he  was  a  favourite 
deity  among  tlie  Arcadians,  and  his  temples 
often  occupied  such  projecting  heights '.  The 
situation  of  Stymphalus  was  very  important  in 
a  military  point  of  view,  as  it  commanded  one 
of  the  most  frequented  routes  in  the  Pelopon- 
iiesus,  that  leading  to  the  westward  from  the 
Corinthia  and  the  Argolis.  It  is  evident  that  in 
the  winter  the  onlyconvenient  route  was  through 
the  city  itself.  The  name  Stymphelus,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  local  pronunciation,  which  was  also  that 
of  the  greater  part  oi'  the  Peloponnesus,  Stym- 
phalus,  was  applied  not  only  to  the  town,  but 
to  the  great  mountain  connected  with  and  lying 
southward  of  Mount  Cyllene,  which  rose  above 
the  town  ;  to  the  source  of  water  which  issued 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountain ;  to  the  river  formed 
by  the  source ;  and,  in  the  adjective  form,  to  the 
lake  through  which  the  river  flowed. 

The  mountain  which  rises  from  the  southern 
side  of  the  valley  opposite  to  Stymplialus,  and 
at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  katav6thra,  was  an- 


situation  of  Acribc.  But  I 
cannot  Iram  that  either  this 
name  or  Rhupcle  arc  now 
in  existence ;  nur  do  I  find 
any  bieJiopric  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  either  in 
the   Notitis    Episcnptttuum , 


or  in  the  muJerii  catnlognes, 
except  that  of  Polyphcngns, 
which  was  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Phlius. 

Straho.  p.  .343. 
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onds  into  a 
ng  again  in 
.sinus  instead 
that  the  lake 
cd  birds  which 
were  destroyed 
These    Stym- 
ies, but  their  form 
,  their  beaks,  how- 
)t  crooked  like  the 
ymphalus  there  is  an 
I  Stymphalia,  with   a 
li  the  greater  part  is 
of  the  temple  are  figures 
lies :  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
y  are  made  of  wood  or 
appeared  to  be  of  wood, 
.]ple  stand  statues  of  white 
ig  young  women  with  the 
birds." 
.atives  concur  in  the  ancient 
river  which  enters  the  zerethra 
turum  issues  again  at  the  mills 
e  fact  of  their  belief  is  the  more 
!  distance  between  the  two  points 
ler  than  the  length  of  any  of  the 
laneous  rivers  of  the  Peloponnesus, 

the    coins    of     head  of  the  birds  ezactjv 
represent    the     Pausanias  here  describes 
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and  several  high  mountains  and  intersecting 
ridges  intervene.  It  is  probably  a  tradition, 
the  truth  of  which  had  in  ancient  times  been 
ascertained  by  experiment ;  this  would  not 
be  difficult  by  the  means  of  any  light  sub- 
stance thrown  in  considerable  quantity  into  the 
katav6thra. 

We  descend  into  the  western  end  of  the 
Stj/tnphnlian  valley  at  a  small  advanced  height 
of  Mount  Skipezi,  which  here  projects  into  the 
plain,  and  on  the  crest  of  which  1  perceive  in 
several  parts  the  foundations  of  a  Hellenic  wall 
formed  of  large  quadrangular  stones.  They 
are  remains,  I  suspect,  of  the  castle  of  Oli- 
gyrtus.  A  mile  farther,  in  a  corner  of  the 
plain  just  under  the  summit  of  Mount  Skipezi, 
stands  Laf ka ;  on  the  opposite  slope  of  Mount 
Zyria  is  Bash,  a  zevgalati  belonging  to  Nuri 
Bey.  All  this  plain  is  in  the  vilayeti  of  Corinth, 
which  includes  also  Fonia  and  Gi6za.  Quitting 
the  ancient  fortress  at  10.55,  and  passing 
through  the  vineyards  which  occupy  all  this  end 
of  the  Stymphalian  plain,  we  leave  Laf  ka  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  on  the  left,  and,  at  11.10, 
cross  a  brisk  stream  flowing  towards  the  lake 
from  the  little  valley  of  Kastania,  which 
branches  out  of  this  end  of  the  plain.  Soon  after- 
wards we  recross  the  stream,  and  passing  up  the 
valley  begin,  at  11^,  to  mount  the  dhiasylo,  or 
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lower  I'idge,  which  connects  the  Cyllenian  sum- 
mits with  those  of  Mount  Skipezi,  and  which 
thus  forms  a  natural  separation  between  the 
Styrnphalia  and  Pheneatice.  This  connecting 
ridge  was  anciently  called  Geronteium.  Here 
is  a  khan,  which  has  been  built  by  the  people 
of  Kastania  to  keep  travellers  out  of  their  vil- 
lage ;  for  the  pass  is  upon  a  road  of  considerable 
traffic,  leading  from  An^pli,  Argos,  and  Co- 
rinth,  to  Foni^  Kaldvryta,  and  Patra.  The 
two  roads  from  Argos  and  from  Corinth  unite 
in  the  plain  of  PhUus,  and  lead  from  thence 
through  the  site  o?  Stymphalvs  to  Kastania.  At 
11.43)  at  three-fourths  of  the  ascent,  we  turn 
out  of  the  road  to  the  right,  and,  at  11.55,  ar- 
rive at  Kastania.  There  are  two  makhaladhes, 
or  separate  quarters,  with  twenty  or  twenty-five 
houses  in  each;  The  place  possesses  large  flocks 
of  sheep  and  goats  which  are  fed  in  the  neigh- 
bonring  pastures  of  Mount  Z^ria,  and  produce 
a  considerable  quantity  of  cheese,  which  is 
usiittlly  sold  to  Adriatic  ships  at  Vostftza  or 
Corinth.  The  first  question  which  the  proest63 
asks  me  is,  why  the  Sclavonians  do  not  come  as 
ustiai  to  take  away  their  cheese,  and  He  Com- 
plains of  their  misery  in  consequence. 

I  quit  Kastania  at  1^,  return  into  the  main 
road,  and,  at  1.48,  reach  the  summit  of  the 
pass,  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  plain 
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of  Fonia.  Moving  forward  at  2.15,  we  descend 
the  western  face  of  Mount  Geronteium  ob- 
liquely, in  the  direction  of  the  town  of  Fonia. 
Tricrena  seems  to  have  been  on  the  summit  of 
the  ridge  farther  north;  for,  according  to  Pau- 
sanias,  it  was  situated  to  the  left  of  the  summit  of 
Geronteium  in  travelling  from  Piieneus  to  Stym- 
phalus,  and  on  the  boundary  line  of  the  Phenea- 
tice  and  Stymphalia,  which  followed  the  crest  of 
Geronteium'.  Tricrena  was  so  called  from  three 
fountains,  and  was  famed  for  being  the  place  in 
which  the  nymphs  of  the  mountain  bathed  Mer- 
cury when  he  was  born.  A  neighbouring  moun- 
tain, called  Sepia,  above  which  rose  Cyllene, 
contained  the  tomb  of  jEpytus,  son  of  Elatus, 
who  was  said  to  have  there  perished  by  the 
bite  of  a  serpent  and  to  have  been  buried 
on  the  spot.  The  tomb  was  situated  under 
Mount  Cyllene ",  and  was  a  small  heap  of 
earth  surrounded  by  a  basis  ^  Hence  Sepia 
appears  to  have  been  the  lofty  summit  or  part 
of  Cyllene  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain 
.  of  Fonia,  east  from  that  town  and  north  from 
.Kastania. 

We  halt  five  minutes  on  the  descent  of  the 

*  Pausan.  Arcad.  c.  16,  17.  22. 

''  O*  i'  Ej-m  'AfXaSi'm  iiirl  KuX?iin](  i^m  atiri, 
AliniTio.  TOfi  Tilfiffo*.— II.  B.  604. 

Pausan.  Arcad.  c.  16. 
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mountain,  and,  at  3.15,  avrive  at  a  tjiftlik,  be- 
longing to  Nuri  Bey  of  Corinth,  consisting  of 
twenty  or  thirty  houses,  with  a  large  white 
pyrgo.  There  is  another  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion a  mile  and  a  half  farther  north,  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  and  two  others,  smaller,  still 
farther  in  the  same  direction.  At  3.20  enter 
the  plain  five  minutes  below  the  first-mentioned 
village,  and,  crossing  it  in  the  direction  of  Fo- 
nia,  pass  the  river  anciently  called  Olbius  or  Aroa- 
niusat3.40 — at  3.50  arrive  at  the  insulated  height 
upon  which  stood  the  ancient  Pheneus,  and 
where  still  remain,  on  the  side  towards  the  mo- 
dern Fonia,  some  pieces  of  the  wails  with  square 
and  round  towers.  Quitting  the  hill  of  ancient 
Pheneus  at  4^,  I  arrive,  at  4.45,  at  my  konak, 
in  the  middle  of  the  kal^'via  of  Foni^,  which  is 
much  larger  than  Fonia  itself 

Before  I  proceed  to  describe  the  Pheneatice, 
I  shall  here  insert,  as  being  the  most  convenient 
place,  a  few  remarks  on  the  topography  of  _Ca- 
phyffi,  particularly  as  relating  to  the  battle. 
Pausanias  has  accurately  defined  the  boundaries 
of  the  Caphyatte  on  every  side  but  the  north. 
They  possessed  all  the  northeniand  western  side 
of  the  lower  Orchomenian  valley,  the  eastern 
extremity  of  which  belonged  to  the  Orchomenii. 
To  the  south-westward,  the  common  boundary 
of  CapJii/ce,   Meth^drium,   and  Orchutnenus,  ap- 
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pears  to  have  been  in  the  dhiasylo  of  Bazeniko, 
through  whicli  I  passed,  March  3,  in  the  way 
from  Tara  to  Levidhi ;  probably  it  was  not  far  from 
the  village  Bazeniko,  for  Pausanias"  remarks, 
that  there  was  a  distance  of  thirty  stades  from  Me- 
thydrium  to  the  fountain  Nymphasia^  and  as 
much  more  to  the  common  boundaries  of  the  Or- 
chomenii,  Caphyata;,  and  Megalopolitae,  by  the 
last  of  whom  he  here  means  the  Methydrienses ; 
and  I  find  that  a  distance  of  sixty  stades  from 
Methydrium  reaches  exactly  to  Bazeniko,  and 
naturally  forms  the  point  of  contact  of  the  three 
little  states.  At  Graoitza,  a  village  above  the 
right  bank  of  the  Vitina  river,  about  halfway 
between  the  site  of  Methi/drium  and  Bazeniko, 
there  is  a  remarkable  fountain,  corresponding 
to  the  Nymphasia  of  Pausanias.  The  boundary 
of  the  CaphyatcE  eastward  was  the  Caphyaiic 
.rock,  in  the  pass  of  Gioza,  which  was  na- 
turally the  road  to  Pheneus  both  from  Or- 
chomenus  and  from  Caphyae :  the  rock  was 
in  the  Caphyatic  territory  adjacent  to  the  triple 
boundary  of  Grchomenus,  Caphyae,  and  Phe- 
neus. 

Of  Caphyie  Pausanias  thus  speaks' :  "  I  have 
already  related,  in  speaking  of  Orchomenus, 
that  the  direct  road  to  Caphya;  leads  along  the 

■  Pausan.  ArcaJ.  c.  3ti.  ■■■  Pausan.  Arcad.  c.  23. 
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torrent,  and  from  thence  to  the  letl  of  tlie 
lake '.  In  the  plain  of  the  Caphyenses  there  is 
a  mound  of  earth  ^  hy  mciins  of  which  the 
water  from  the  Orchomenia  is  prevented  from 
injuring  the  cultivated  fields  of  the  Caphy- 
enses. Within  the  embankment  there  flows 
another  water,  equal  in  size  to  a  river ',  wliich, 
descending  into  a  chasm  of  the  earth,  issues 
again  at  the  place  called  Nasi :  the  village  *" 
where  it  emerges  is  named  Hheunus  j  it  forms 
the  perennial  river  Tragus.  The  name  of 
Caphyffi  is  evidently  derived  from  Cepheus, 
the  son  of  Aleus,  but  the  Arcadic  form  of  Ca- 
phyas  has  prevailed.  The  Caphyenses  affirm, 
that  they  derive  their  origin  from  Attica,  and 
that  their  ancestors,  having  been  expelled  by 
iEgeus  from  Athens,  fled  to  this  place,  where, 
becoming  the  suppliants  of  Cepheus,  they  were 
allowed  by  him  to  remain.  The  city  is  small  and 
stands  at  the  extremity  of  a  plain,  at  the  foot  of 
some  mountains  not  very  lofly.  The  Caphyatse 
have  temples  of  Neptune,  and  of  Diana  who  re- 
ceives the  surname  ofCnacalesia  from  a  mountain, 
c^led  Cnacalus,  where  they  celebrate  a  yearly 
festival  to  Diana.     At  a  fountain  a  little  above 
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the  city  there  is  a  large  and  beautiful  plane  tree, 
called  Menelais,  which  Menelaus  is  said  to  have 
planted  when  he  was  collecting  his  army  for  the 
expedition  to  Troy'.  Botii  the  fountain  and 
plane  tree  are  now  called  Menelais.  About 
one  stade  distant  from  Caphya;  there  is  a  place 
called  Condylea,  and  a  grove  of  Diana,  an- 
ciently called  Condyleatis ;  irom  thence,  after 
an  ascent  of  seven  stades  from  Caphya;,  the 
road  descends  to  the  place  called  Nasi,  fifty 
stades  beyond  which  is  the  river  Ladon." 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  cha- 
radra,  or  ravine  between  Mount  Trachy  and 
the  hill  o£  Orchomemis,  is  the  discharge  of  the 
waters  of  the  upper  Orchomenian  plain  into  the 
lower,  and  that  a  large  portion  of  the  latter  is 
occupied  by  the  lake,  which  extends  to  Kho- 
ttissa  ^  or  Cafhyce,  and  to  the  katav6thra  below 
Bazeniko.  It  has  been  seen  also  that  Pau- 
sanias  twice  speaks  of  the  ev8eia,  or  ordinary 
route  to  Caphyge,  as  turning  to  the  left,  upon 
emerging  from  thecharadra;  in  the  latter  of  tlie 
two  passages  he  explains  himself  more  clearly 
than   in    the   other   by    saying  that    the   road 


■  Pausatiias  adds,  that  it 
was  the  oldest  tree  he  knew, 
nest  to  the  i^nus-eastiis 
QXltos]  in  the  Herasuin  of  Sa- 
iiius,  the  oak  ^S^iiQ  "f  KoJo. 
jia,  ihu  olive  [iJaia]  in  the 


Acropolis  of  Athens  tmd  that 
at    Dclus,  Riid  the  bay  tree 

[^b9»7]]    of  the  Syrians,  (at 
Daphne,  near  Aniioch.) 
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led  to  the  left  of  the  lake.  It  seems  therefore, 
that  from  the  lower  end  of  the  charadra  the  road 
followed  the  southern  bank  of  the  lake  under 
the  hill  of  07-c/io})ie}ius,  and  then  passed  along 
the  high  ground  above  the  katavothra,  by  which 
means  it  avoided  the  marshy  lands  at  the  east- 
ern end  of  tlie  lake  in  the  lower  plain,  which 
was,  moreover,  tiie  more  circuitous  way.  The 
former  therefore,  though  by  no  means  direct, 
was  the  shortest  road  between  Orchomenus  and 
CaphyEE,  and  in  that  sense  might  be  called  the 


As  Pausanias  remarks  moreover,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  lower  plain  was  a  lake,  he 
shews,  that  towards  Orchomenus  at  least  the 
valley  was  in  its  present  state.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  description  of  Caphyse,  as  situated  on 
the  edge  of  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  embankment  which  pro- 
tected the  low  lands  of  the  Caphyaiis  from  in- 
undation, and  •within  which  a  river  flowed  to 
the  katavothra,  indicates  a  state  of  the  locality 
different  from  the  present,  when  the  site  of  Ca- 
phyw  might  be  more  correctly  described  as 
being  on  the  edge  of  a  lake,  which  is  formed  by 
all  the  rivers  and  torrents  of  the  surrounding 
mountains,  added  to  the  contributions  of  several 
subterraneous  sources.  It  seems  probable,  there- 
p  fore,  that  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  there  was  an 
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embaukment  extending  through  tlie  present  lake 
in  an  eastern  and  western  direction,  not  far  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  of  Kandili.  The  effect 
of  this  dyke  was  to  leave  a  cultivated  plain  in 
front  o'iCaphyce,  through  which  the  river  flowed 
to  the  chasms,  and  it  confined  the  lake  to  the 
part  of  the  plain  towards  Orchomenus,  where 
its  principal  contributions  were  from  the  cha- 
radra  of  Trachy  and  the  Tcneise. 

The  mountain  above  Khotussa,  now  called 
Kastania,  seems  to  be  the  ancient  Cnacalus. 
Immediately  at  the  foot  of  that  ridge,  on  the 
western  side,  are  the  sources  of  the  river  Tara, 
which  word,  as  I  iiave  already  remarked,  is  per- 
haps a  corruption  of  the  ancient  name  Tragus. 
Here,  therefore,  is  the  place  formerly  called  Nasi, 
and  the  site  of  Kheunus  ;  and  its  distance  (rom 
the  nearest  point  of  the  Ladon  agrees  very  well 
with  the  fifty  stades  of  Pausanias. 

The  following  are  the  leading  particulars  of 
the  battle  of  Capiiya:,  as  related  by  Polybius  '. 
In  the  second  spring  after  the  Cieomenic  war  had 
been  concluded  by  the  capture  of  Sparta  and  the 
iliglit  of  Cleoraenes  into  Egypt,  the  ^tolians, 
accustomed  to  plunder,  and  therefore  impatient 
of  peace,  who  had  been  kept  quiet  by  their 
fears  during  the  life  of  Antigonus,  but  who  felt 
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no  such  respect  i'or  his  young  successor  Philip, 
resolved  upon  finding  some  pretext  for  sending 
an  army  into  the  Peloponnesus,  that  country 
having  been  the  usual  scene  of  their  violence 
and  rapine,  and  where,  under  the  cloak  of  an 
alliance,  they  made  use  of  Phigaleia  as  a  con- 
venient place  of  retreat  and  of  deposit  for  their 
plunder.  Suddenly  crossing  the  straits  of  llhi- 
um,  they  ravaged  the  districts  of  Patra;,  Trifasa, 
and  Pharae,  and  then  proceeded  to  Phigaleia, 
passing  amicably  through  the  Eleia,  with  which 
state  they  had  always  been  in  close  alliance. 
Soon  after  their  arrival  at  Phigaleia  they  pro- 
ceeded to  overrun  Messenia,  the  plunder  of 
which  was  the  chief  object  of  the  expedition,  as 
well  from  private  motives  of  resentment  ou  the 
part  of  Uorimachus  their  leader,  as  from  the 
superior  riches  of  Messenia,  which  liad  escaped 
pillage  during  the  Cieomenic  war.  The  Achai- 
ans,  on  their  part,  after  having  received  in  coun- 
cil at  iEgium  the  complaints  of  the  Arcadians 
and  Messenians,  assembled  in  arms  at  Megalo- 
polis, fi:om  whence  they  despatched  a  message 
to  the  ^tolian  commanders  requiring  them  to 
quit  Messenia,  threatening  at  the  same  time  to 
treat  them  as  enemies  if  they  entered  Achaia  in 
their  retreat.  The  jEtolians  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  make  a  shew  of  obedience  ;  accordingly 
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tb^  sent  forward  their  plunder  through  the 
Eleia  towards  Rhium,  while  the  anny  followed 
at  a  short  dutance,  and  they  assembled  trans- 
ports at  the  island  Fheias*,  for  the  puq>ose  of 
securing  the  embarkation  of  the  ba^age  at  the 
port  of  Fheaa  in  case  they  should  be  unable  to 
convey  it  across  the  strait  of  Rhium.  Aratus, 
deceived  by  these  appearances,  dismissed  the 
Ldced^emonians  and  a  great  part  of  the  allies, 
and  preserved  only  3000  Achaian  infantry, 
300  cavalry,  and  a  body  of  Macedonians  under 
Taurion,  who  had  been  left  by  Antigonus  in  pos- 
session of  Corinth  and  Orchomenus.  With  these 
Aratus  moved  from  Megalopolis  towards  Fatrae 
to  observe  the  movements  of  the  ^tolians.  Do- 
rimacbus  ordered  his  march  towards  Rhium,  and 
sent  forward  his  baggage  to  the  same  place ;  but 
fearing  that  he  should  be  attacked  there  to  a  dis- 
advantage when  embarking,  and  thinking  that  it 
was  better  to  meet  the  enemy,  he  suddenly  turned 
off  to  Olympia,  from  whence,  on  hearing  that  Ara- 
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the  modern  Dhimitzana  on  the  right;  that  of 
Aratus,  from  Clettor,  led  down  the  narrow  valley 
of  the  Aruanius  to  Tara,  thence  to  the  sources 
of  the  Tragus,  and  over  Mount  Kastania  to 
Khotussa  (Caphyw). 

When  the  jEtolians  had  marched  from  Me- 
thydrium  into  the  plain  of  Orchomenus  and 
were  passing  the  city,  Aratus  drew  out  his 
forces  in  the  plain  of  Caphya;,  with  the  river 
in  front,  before  which  there  were  some  deep 
trenches,  which  afforded  additional  protection. 
The  iEtolians,  perceiving  the  strength  of  the  po- 
sition of  the  Achaians  and  their  readiness  for 
action,  declined  to  attack,  and  continued  their 
route  as  intending  to  cross  the  mountains  to 
Oligyrtus*.  Wiien  the  head  of  the  j^tolian 
column  of  infantry  had  attained  the  pass,  and 
the  cavalry  which  covered  their  rear  in  the 
plain,  had  arrived  at  the  advanced  height 
called  Propus",  Aratus  sent,  at  that  moment, 
his  light  armed  to  harass  the  enemy's  rear', 
which  induced  the  cavalry  to  hasten  forward 
and   join    the   infantry.       Aratus,    mistaking 
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this  movement  for  a  flight,  supported  his  light 
armed  with  some  thoracitae  from  the  wings, 
and  then  advanced  his  whole  army  by  one  of 
the  wings  '  towards  tlie  enemy.  The  ^toHan 
cavah-y  having  gained  the  heights,  and  called 
back  the  infantry,  the  whole  formed  on  the  foot 
of  the  hill :  an  engagement  began  with  the 
Achaian  horse  and  light  armed,  which  at  length 
became  general,  when  the  jEtoUans,  Iiaving  the 
advantage  both  in  number  and  position,  gained 
a  complete  victory,  and  would  have  entirely  de- 
stroyed their  enemy,  had  not  the  neighbouring 
fortresses  of  Orchomenus  and  Caphyae  supplied 
a  safe  retreat. 

The  Megalopolitans  who,  on  hearing  of  the 
arrival  of  the  ^tolians  at  Methydrium,  had  as- 
sembled their  forces,  arrived  on  the  field  of  ac- 
tion the  day  after  the  battle,  in  time  only  to  as- 
sist in  burying  the  dead.  The  zEtoIians  con- 
tinued  their  route  through  the  Peloponnesus  ^ 
and  after  having  attempted  to  take  the  city  of 
Pellene,  and  plundered  the  Sioyonia;  they  retired 
through  the  Isthmus. 

Polybius,  who  admits  the  talents  of  Aratus  as 
a  statesman,  and  admires  his  enterprizing  spirit 
and  energy  on  some  particular  occasions,  ad- 
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duces  the  battle  of  Caphya;  as  a  proof  of  his  in* 
competency  to  command  an  army  in  the  field* 
By  dismissing  the  allies  too  qtiickiy,  and  by  at- 
tacking the  enemy  at  the  moment  of  their  quit- 
ting  the  plain  of  Orchomenus,  instead  of  when 
they  entered  it,  by  which  he  gave  them  the  ad- 
vantage  of  position,  he  not  only  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  chastising  the  ^toHans,  but  encouraged 
them  in  their  insolence  and  injustice. 

In  this  narrative  it  is  remarkable  that  the  his- 
torian refers  to  a  plain  in  front  of  Capliyae,  tra- 
versed by  a  river  beyond  which  were  trenches 
(Tatf>poi),  a  description  of  the  place  which  doea 
not  correspond  with  present  appearances.  The 
TUippoi.  were  evidently  ditches  for  the  purpose  of 
draining  the  marshy  plain,  by  conducting  the 
water  towards  the  katav6thra,  around  which 
there  was  probably  a  small  lake.  In  the  time  of 
Pausanias  we  find  that  the  lake  covered  the 
greater  part  of  the  plain,  and  that  exactly  in  the 
situation  in  which  Polybius  describes  the  ditches, 
there  was  a  mound  of  earth,  a  work  apparently 
of  the  same  kind  as  those  embankments  of 
which  there  are  still  some  remains  in  the  plains 
of  Styraphalus  and  Pheneus.  Nothing  is  more 
probable,  than  that  during  the  four  centuries 
so  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  Greece,  which 
elapsed  between  the  battle  of  Caphyse  and  the 
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visit  of  Pausanias,  a  diminution  of  population 
should  have  caused  a  neglect  of  the  drainage 
which  had  formerly  ensured  the  cultivation  of  the 
whole  plain,  and  that  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
empire  an  embankment  of  earth  had  been 
thrown  up  to  preserve  the  part  nearest  to  Ca- 
phya:-,  leaving  the  rest  uncultivated  and  marshy. 
At  present,  if  there  are  any  remains  of  the  em- 
bankment, which  I  did  not  perceive,  it  does 
not  prevent  any  of  the  land  from  being  sub- 
merged during  several  months,  for  the  water 
now  extends  very  nearly  to  the  site  of  CaphyEB, 
although  the  season  is  within  seven  weeks  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle*. 

As  the  jEtolians  were  passing  the  town 
of  Orchomenus"*  when  Aratus  drew  out  his 
forces  behind  the  river  of  Caphya-,  and  as 
the  jEtolians,  after  observing  the  position 
of  the  Achaians,  continued  their  march  towards 
Oligyrtus,  it  seems  evident  that  Propus,  where 


"  Tliis  appears  from  two 
remarks  of  Polybiiis  Q.  4.  c. 
7.37-]:  1.  that  Aratus,  when 
lie  took  the  field  not  many 
days  before  the  battle  of  Ca- 
physe,  had  anticipated  by  iive 
^ys  the  reguhir  coinmence- 
ment  of  the  Achalon  or^a-ni- 
yia: — 2,  tliat  the  official  year 
commenced  at  the  rising  of 


the  Pleiades,  or  aboat  the 
middle  of  May.  The  battle 
ivas  fought  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  139th  Olympiad,  b.  c. 
220. 

'■  Tui  AItbiXui  tnumfiiiiii  »i* 
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the  action  took  place,  was,  aa  the  name  in- 
dicates, at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  probably 
near  the  entrance  of  the  valley  in  which  Kan- 
dili  stands,  and  from  the  upper  extremity 
of  which  begins  the  pass  of  Lykorema  lead- 
ing into  the  Siymphalia ;  for  that  Oligyrtus 
was  the  ancient  name  of  this  mountain  and 
pasB,  as  well  as  that  of  the  castle  which 
Stood  at  the  northern  extremity  of  it  on  the 
edge  of  the  Stymphalian  plain,  is  confirmed, 
I  think,  by  other  evidence,  especially  in  the  se- 
quel of  the  military  transactions  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, of  which  I  shall  now  add  a  summary,  as 
containing  a  general  confirmation  of  several  an- 
cient positions  in  Arcadia  and  the  Eleia. 

The  next  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
^tolians  was  a  plundering  expedition  under 
Scopas  and  Dorimachus  against  CynsEtha  (now 
Kalavryta)  ;  it  was  undertaken  in  union  with 
the  Illyrians,  whose  fleet  was  at  Naupactus. 
Cynsetha  was  noted  for  its  intestine  dissensions, 
and  the  people  were  so  much  disliked,  that  al- 
though they  were  of  Arcadian  race,  the  other 
Arcadians  would  scarcely  hold  any  intercourse 
with  them'.     An  exiled  party,  which  had  just 
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■  Polybiua  attributes  the 
caruelty  and  wickedness  (iif*o- 
Tut  koi  B-a^atofila)  (if  the  peo- 
ple of  Cyiwitha  to  their  ne- 
glect of  music,  an  art  which, 
VOL.   III. 


included  singing  and  dancing. 
He  adds,  that  it  \vag  by  the 
assiduouK  cultivation  and 
practice  of  music,  that  the 
other  Arcadians  had  not  only 
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been  restored  to  their  city  by  the  mediation  of 
the  Achaians,  immediately  betrayed  the  place 
to  the  jEtolians,  who,  with  an  equal  prompt!* 
tude  of  treachery,  murdered  them  and  phindered 
their  houses.  Leaving  a  garrison  in  the  place, 
the  jEtohans  then  marched  to  the  temple  of 
Diana  (Hemeresia)  in  the  way  from  CynEetha 
to  Cleitor,  which  belonged  to  the  Lusiat^,  and 
did  not  desist  from  pillage  until  the  Lusiatse 
had  agreed  to  deliver  to  them  a  part  of  the  sa- 
cred furniture  of  the  goddess.  From  the  temple 
they  continued  their  route  to  Cleitor,  where 
their  attempts  upon  the  walls  of  the  town  and 
the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  having  been 
equally  unsuccessful,  they  returned  by  the  same 
route  to  Cyngetha,  carrying  off  the  sacred  cattle 
of  the  Lusiatse  in  violation  of  their  former 
agreement.  Upon '  receiving  intelligence  soon 
afterwards  of  a  movement  against  them,  devised 
by  Taurion,  the  Macedonian  who  commanded 
at  Corinth,  they  set  fire  to  CynEetha  and  re- 
treated to  Rhium  through  passes,  fi.dvov  a-aX- 
•TreyKTov  Seo/ievenv,  or  SO  narrow,  tliat  there  want- 
ed only  a  trumpeter  to  throw  them  into  confu- 
r  ^on:  This  last  remark  was  aimed  by  the  hlsto- 
I  rian  at  Aratus,  as  a  reproach  for  his  negligence. 
In  every  part  of  Achaia,  the  rugged  moun- 
Otnmteracted  the  effect  of  but  had  hecome  noted  among 
ttieir  mde  dimote,  laborious  the  Greeks  for  piety  and  be- 
habita,  and  austere  manners,      iievolence :  [I,  4-  c.  20.] 
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tains  which  overhang  the  maritime  plains,  and 
the  narrow  gorges  through  which  the  rivers 
force  their  way  to  that  coast,  render  all  the  ap- 
proaches to  Arcadia  on  that  side  extremely 
strong ;  by  whatever  route,  therefore,  the 
^tolians  reached  Cyntetha,  or  retired  from  that 
place,  they  must  have  been  exposed  to  attack 
in  the  manner  which  Polybius  hints.  The  road 
by  Megaspilio  along  the  river  of  Kalavryta, 
which  was  the  nearest  way  from  Cyncetha  to 
the  Achaian  coast,  is  of  the  same  character,  and 
there  is  in  particular,  at  the  exit  of  the  river  in 
the  plain  of  Bura^  a  narrow  pass  between  per- 
pendicular rocks,  to  which  the  strong  expression 
of  the  historian  evidently  refers,  in  speaking  of 
the  line  of  retreat  of  Scopas  and  Dorimachus. 
The  ^tolians  returned  home  about  the  same 
time  that  Philip  arrived  at  Corinth  to  assist  the 
Achaians,  soon  after  which,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  year  b.c.  220,  the  decree  of  alliance  against 
the  jEtolians  was  passed,  from  which  Polybius 
dates  the  commencement  of  the  Social  War". 

In  the  ensuing  summer,  the  only  military 
occurrences  in  the  Peloponnesus,  were  an  at- 
tempt upon  the  Achaian  city  of  ^geira,  and 
some  incursions  of  the  Eleians,  under  the  j^to- 
lian  Euripidas,  upon  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Achaia.      The  ^tolians,    under   Dorimachus, 

■  Iu^,^<t;t.>.J(  UiT^t^i.^.      Polyb.  1.  4.  C.  26. 
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embarking  at  CEantheia  in  Phocis,  crossed 
the  Corinthiac  gulf,  and  surprised  ^geira 
by  the  assistance  of  a  deserter,  but  having 
dispersed  themselves  through  the  town  for 
the  sake  of  plunder,  they  were  successfully 
attacked  by  the  ^geiratse,  and  obliged  to  seek 
their  safety  in  flight:  some  were  killed,  others 
were  hurried  down  the  precipices,  and  a  few 
only  escaped  to  the  ships.  Euripidas  soon 
afterwards  made  incursions  upon  the  lands  of 
Dyme,  Phar^,  and  Tritaa,  and  took  Teichus 
in  the  DyniKa,  and  Gorgus  in  the  Thelpusia". 

But  the  peninsula  was  an  inferior  scene  of 
action  during  the  campaigning  season  of  this 
year.  In  northern  Greece,  the  ^tolians  sur- 
prised and  destroyed  Dium  in  Macedonia,  and 
Dodona  in  Epirus,  and  Philip,  in  return,  wrested 
several  places  from  the  enemy,  of  which  the 
principal  was  QLniadae  in  Acarnania.  In  the 
very  depth  of  the  ensuing  winter,  the  young 
Macedonian  king  moved  suddenly  from  La- 
rissa  to  Corinth  with  about  6000  men,  and 
encamped  at  Dioscurium,  in  the  PhUasia,  in 
his  route  to  Caphyas,  where  the  Achaian 
forces  were  ordered  to  assemble.  It  hap- 
pened exactly  at  the  same  time,  that  Euri- 
pidas, Utile  expecting  such  a  movement,  had 
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marched  with  a  body  of  2000  Eleiaiis  and  mer- 
cenaries from  Psophis,  by  Plieneus,  to  Styra- 
phaiiis,  and  was  approaching  Sicyon  with  the 
design  of  laying  waste  the  country.  On  the 
very  night  that  Phihp  encamped  at  Dioscu- 
riura,  Eiiripidas  passed  the  king,  and  halted, 
ready  to  enter  the  Sicyonia  on  the  following  day. 
As  soon  as  he  discovered  his  danger  by  means  of 
some  stragglers,  he  turned  suddenly  about,  and 
made  for  the  passes  leading  out  of  the  Stym- 
phaha,  (the  dhiasyla  of  Lykorema  and  Kasta- 
nia.)  In  the  morning  the  advanced  guards  of 
tlie  two  opponent  armies  found  themselves  at 
the  same  moment  ascending  Mount  Apelaurum, 
which  was  ten  stades  from  Stymphalus.  Eun- 
pidas,  without  attempting  to  make  any  resist- 
ance, fled  with  a  few  horsemen  to  Psophis,  and 
the  Elcians  retreated  to  the  neighbouring  hills, 
where,  with  the  exception  of  about  100,  they 
were  all  either  slain  or  taken,  and  sent  pri- 
soners to  Corinth.  Philip  continued  his  route 
through  the  Stymphalia,  and,  after  meeting  with 
great  impediment  from  the  snow  on  Mount 
Oligyrtus,  arrived  on  the  third  day  at  Caphyai. 
Here  he  was  joined  by  the  younger  Aratuswith 
the  Achaians,  when,  after  a  delay  of  two  days, 
he  marched,  at  tlie  head  of  10,000  men,  through 
the  Cleitoria,  to  Psophis,  his  route  being,  it  is 
probable,  precisely  in  the  reverse  direction  of 
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that  by  which  I  came  from  Trip6tamo  to  the 
site  of  Cleitor,  and  from  thence  down  the  valley 
of  the  Aroanius,  and  up  that  of  the  Tragus,  to 
Tara.  I  have  before  had  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  capture  of  I'sophis  by  Philip,  as  well  as  to 
trace  his  subsequent  operations  in  the  Eleia  and 
Triphylia,  from  whence  he  succeeded  in  expel- 
ling the  ^tolians  in  the  course  of  a  few  winter 
days.  It  is  clear,  from  these  transactions,  that 
the  mountain  on  the  southern  side  of  the  lake 
of  Zaraka  was  Apelaurum,  and  the  pass  of 
Lyk6rema  that  of  OUgyrtus.  It  is  from  Plu- 
tarch we  learn,  that  there  was  a  fortress  as  well 
as  a  mountain  of  Oligyrtus,  for  he  relates  that 
Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  drove  out  the  garri- 
son of  Oligyrtus  on  his  way  from  Phlius  to  Or- 
chomenus '.  I  have  already  remarked  that  its 
position  is  probably  indicated  by  the  Hellenic 
remains  near  Laf  ka,  in  the  Sti/mpkalian  vallev. 
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PuENEUS — The  PHBNBiTiCK,— Fonid,  its  plain,  river«, 
and  mountains. — The  Arcadian  zerethra. — From  Fonid  to 
-*  Klukiaes— The  mountain  and  river  Crathis^Styx.— 
i  To  Megaspilio. — Lusi,  Cvn^tha.— To  Vostitza — Cery- 
.  MEiA,  -iEoiuM.— To  Patra. 

The  following  are  the  observations  of  Pausanias" 
on  the  Pheneatice. — "  On  the  road",  he  says, 
"  from  Stymphalus  to  Pheneus  a  mountain  pre- 
sents itself,  where  the  boundaries  of  the  Orch- 
menii,  Phencats,  and  Caphyata;,  meet  in  the 
same  point,  above  which  rises  a  steep  precipice, 
called  the  Caphyatic  rock.  Below  this  common 
boundary  there  is  a  narrow  passage ",  through 
which  lies  the  way  to  Pheneus.  About  the 
middle  of  it  there  is  a  fountain  of  water,  and 
at  the  further  extremity  the  village  of  Carya.  ■ 
The  plain  of  the  Pheneatte  lies  under  CaryEe. 
It  is  said  that  the  ancient  Pheneus  was  once 
destroyed  by  an  inundation  of  water  in  this 


■  Pausan.  Arcad.  c- 13, 14, 
15, 16,  17.  30. 
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plain,  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  the  marks  of  the 
height  to  which  the  water  is  said  to  have  as- 
cended, arc  still  to  be  seen  upon  the  mountains. 
Five  stades  distant  from  Caryje  is  Orexis  j  in 
this  mountain,  as  well  as  in  another,  called  Sci- 
athis,  there  is  an  opening'  which  receives  the 
water  from  the  plain.  The  PlieneatfE  say  that 
these  chasms  are  artiticlal,  and  that  Hercules 
made  them  when  he  dwelt  in  Pheneus  with 
Laonome,  the  mother  of  Amphitryon.  Her- 
cules also  dug  a  trench  through  the  middle  of 
the  plain  of  the  Pheneata;  for  the  river  Olbius, 
which  some  of  the  Arcadians  call  Aroanius; 
the  length  of  the  canal  is  fifty  stades,  and  the 
depth,  where  it  is  still  entire'',  is  thirty  feet: 
but  the  river  does  not  now  flow  through  the 
work  of  Hercules,  having  diverged  again  into 
its  ancient  channel.  The  city  of  Pheneus  is 
fifty  stades  distant  from  the  aforesaid  chasms  in 
the  mountains.  The  Acropolis  of  Pheneus  is 
precipitous  on  every  side;  and  only  a  small 
part  of  it  is  artificially  fortified.  "  ' 

Tiie  Acropolis  contained  the  ruins  of  a 
temple  of  Minerva  Tritonia,  with  a  brazen 
statue  of  Neptune  Hippius,  which  was  reported 
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to  have  been  dedicated  by  Ulysses ',  as  well 
as  a  temple  of  Diana  Eurippe,  no  longer  exr 
isting  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  On  the  de- 
scent from  the  citadel  was  the  Stadium,  and  on 
a  height  the  sepulchre  of  Iphicles,  brother  of 
Hercules,  whom  the  Pheneatte  honoured  as  a 
hero.  But  their  principal  deity  was  Hermes, 
in  whose  honour  they  celebrate  games  called 
Hermsea.  His  temple  contained  a  statue  of 
stone  by  Eucheir  the  Athenian  j  behind  the 
temple  stood  the  sepulchre  of  Myrtllus,  said  to 
have  been  the  son  of  Hermes.  There  was  also 
a  temple  of  Ceres  Eleusinia,  where  ceremonies 
were  performed  similar  to  those  of  Eleusis. 

Pifteen  stades  from  the  city,  at  the  foot  of 
Cyllene,  stood  a  temple  of  Ceres  Tliesmia,  and 
at  a  like  distance  on  the  road  leading  to  ^geira 
and  Pellene  that  of  Apollo  Pythius,8aid  to  have 
been  dedicated  by  Hercules,  after  the  capture 


*  raiisani^  did  not  give 
crt'dit  to  this  atury,  lietausc 
in  the  time  of  Ulysses,  he 
sayB,  the  art  of  making  brasea 
statues,  such  as  that  of  Nep- 
tune Hippius,  WHS  not  yet 
knowa.  He  adds  that  the 
first  who  cast  figures  of  brass 
were  Theodoras  und  Rhcecus 
of  Samus;  and  that  before 
tlicir  time,  brazen  statuea 
were  made  lil;c  that  of  Ju]iiter 


Hypatus,  in  the  Acropolis  of 
Sparta,  said  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Learchus  of  Rh(s 
giiun,  who  was  a  diacijile 
either  of  Di pa? BUS  and  Scyilia, 
or  of  Dffidahis  himself.  Tliis 
statue  was  hammered  and 
formed  in  several  pieces,  which 
were  fastened  together  by 
nails.  Pausau.  Lacon.  c.  17- 
Arcad.  c.  U. 
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of  Elis  '.  Its  ruins  only  remained,  together  with 
a  great  altar  of  white  marble,  at  which  the  Phe- 
neatse  still  sacrificed  to  Apollo  and  Diana.  Not 
far  from  the  temple  of  Apollo,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Aroanius,  was  the  heroum  of  Telamon,  and 
near  the  fountain  CEnoe  that  of  Chalcodon. 
The  borders  of  the  Pheneata:,  on  the  side  of 
Achaia,  were  the  river  Porinas,  towards  Cjl- 
lene,  and  a  sanctuary  (or  statue)  of  Diana  to- 
wards the  ^giratis ".  A  little  beyond  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Pythius  was  the  road  to 
Mount  Crathis ;  in  this  mountain  were  the 
sources  of  the  river  Crathis,  which  joined 
the  sea  near  ^gae,  a  deserted  place  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  but  once  an  Achaian  city. 
In  Mount  Crathis  there  was  a  temple  of  Diana 
Pyronia,  whence  anciently  the  Argives  car- 
ried  fire  to  the  Lemgea.  In  proceeding  east- 
ward from  Pheneus,  the  road  led  over  Ge- 
ronteium,  the  summit  of  which  mountain  was 
the  boundary  between  the  Pheneatie  and  Stym- 
phalii.  The  place  called  Tricrena,  or  the 
Three  Sources,  was  on  the  boundary  to  the 
"  Pausanias  does  not  notice  Demonesus,  an  island  near 
any  statue  in  the  temple ;  Carthage,  and  that  they  were 
but  in  the  time  of  Ariatotle  incribed  as  folloiva :  'H|axASj 
there  appear  to  have  been 
more  than  one.  He  Bays  that 
they  were  called  o!  o{ii;^«^K(i, 
as  having  been  made  of  brasij, 
which  had  been  brought  from 


i  folloiva: 
Aristot.  de  Mirab.  Auac. 
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left  of  the  road  from  Pheneus  to  Stymphalus ". 
Not  far  from  Tricrena  there  was  another  moun- 
tain, called  Sepia,  which  was  covered  with  snow 
great  part  of  the  year.  It  contained  the  sepul- 
chre of  ^pytus,  beyond  which  was  Cyllene, 
the  highest  of  all  the  mountains  of  Arcadia  ;  on 
the  summit  there  was  a  temple  of  Mercury  Cyl- 
lenius  in  ruins,  with  a  statue  of  the  god,  eight 
feet  high,  made  of  the  wood  of  the  citron  tree"". 
Connected  with  Cyllene,  there  was  another 
mountain,  called  Chelydorea,  so  called,  because 
Mercury  here  found  a  tortoise,  of  which  he 
made  a  lyre.  It  was  the  boundary  of  the  Phe-  | 
neatje  and  Pellenenses  j  but  the  Achaians  (i.  e; 
the  Pellenenses)  possessed  the  greater  part  of 
it.  There  were  two  roads,  leading  westward 
from  Pheneus  ;  that  to  the  left  led  to  Cleitor, 
— that  to  the  right  led  to  Nonacris,  and  the 
water  of  the  Styx.  The  former  followed  that 
work  of  Hercules  which  he  made  for  a  channel 
to  the  river  Aroanius.  Beyond  this  the  road 
descended  to  Lycuria,  which  was  on  the  borders 
of  the  Pheneatae  and  Cleitorii>  and  fifty  stades  j 
beyond  which  were  the  fountains  of  the  Ladon. 
The  summit  of  the  insulated  hill,  upon  which 
the  remains  of  Pheneus  are  found,  is  a  conical 
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peak,  too  small  apparently  for  the  acropolis  of 
such  an  important  city,  for  wliich  the  entire  in- 
sulated hill  is  not  too  large  ;  nor  does  the  peak 
answer  very  well  to  the  description  "precipitous 
on  all  sides,  and  for  the  most  part  fortified  by 
nature,"  for  it  has  a  regular  slope,  though  a 
very  rugged  surface,  and  is  more  accessible 
from  the  rest  of  the  insulated  height,  than  the 
height  itself  is  from  the  plaia  which  surrounds 
it.  The  entire  hill  is  in  fact  defended  in  many 
parts  of  its  circumference  by  precipices,  though 
not  sufficiently  so  to  have  been  safe,  without  an 
artificial  inclosure,  as  the  height  of  the  preci- 
pices above  the  plain  is  not  very  great.  I  con- 
ceive, therefore,  that  this  hill  was  the  Acropolis 
only  of  the  ancient  Pheneus,  that  the  lower 
town  was  in  a  part  of  the  subjacent  plain,  that 
in  the  time  of  Fausanias  Pheneus  was  in  a  very 
ruinous  condition,  as  indeed  his  account  of  some 
of  the  public  buildings  indicates ;  and  that 
neglect  and  desolation  had  been  the  causes  of 
the  Acropolis  having  been  chiefly  left  to  its 
natural  defences. 

A  modern  village  stood  on  the  peak  which 
crowned  the  hill  of  Pheneus,  until  within  a  few 
years.  The  lower  part  of  the  height  is  now 
grown  with  vineyards,  which  extend  into  Uie 
plain  below  it  as  far  as  the  river ;  they  cover  also 
a  narrow  level,  wliich  separates  the  heiglit  from 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  the  north.     On  the 
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lower  slope  of  this  mountain  stands  Foni4,  a 
town  of  two  or  three  hundred  houses,  and  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  called  Fonia  and  the  ka- 
l^via* 

The  greatest  extent  of  the  plain  of  Fonid  is 
in  one  direction  from  Gi6za  to  Fonia,  and  in 
the  other  from  the  place  where  I  descended 
into  it,  coming  from  the  Sfymphalia  to  the  hill 
of  Lykuria :  each  of  these  distances  is  about 
seven  miles  by  the  road.  From  the  north-east- 
ern end  of  the  plain,  a  valley  branches  north- 
ward, towards  the  sources  of  the  Aroanius,  now 
called  the  Fonidtiko,  or  river  of  Fonid.  This 
valley  narrows,  and  terminates  about  ten  miles 
from  Fonid,  at  Karyd,  or  Kary6s,  near  the 
sources  of  the  river.  These  are  the  most  nor- 
therly tributaries  of  the  Alpheius;  and  thus  it  ap- 
pears that  this  celebrated  river  has  its  threemost 
distant  sources  in  the  northern,  in  the  eastern, 
and  in  the  southern  great  summits  of  the  Pelopon* 
nesus  ;  the  first  in  Achaiaj  the  second  on  the 
borders  of  ArgoliSy  the  third  on  those  ofLaconia^ 
At  Kary^s  the  road  bifurcates,  leading  on  thu 
right  to  Trikkala,  over  a  ridge  which  protnid«l 
northward  from  Cyllencj  answering  to  the  Ml 
Chelydorea  of  Pausanias,  on  the  eastern  sid 
which  was  Pellene;  to  the  left  hand  conduM 
to  Zdkuli,  Vlogokd,  and  the  shore  of  the  Cc 
thian  Gulf,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
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The  Porinas  seems  to  have  been  a  small  branch 
of  the  upper  Foniatiko,  which  descended  into 
it  from  Mount  Cyllene. 

In  the  plain  of  P/ieneus  the  river  Fonidtiko  iaV 
joined,  a  little  to  the  southward  of  the  hill  of  ll 
Pheneus,  by  another  stream,  which  passes  be-r 
tween  that  river  and  the  eastern  end  of  the  hilLVl 
This  stream  descends  from  a  narrow  valley  be-'.  I 
tween  the  back  of  the  mountain  of  Foni4  and- 
the  mountain  of  Zarukla.     Pausanias  speaks  of 
the  Olbius  and  Aroanius  as  the  same  river;  but, 
as  he  applies  the  identity  to  the  united  stream, 
where  it  was  conducted  in  the  Herculean  canal, 
it  may  be  suspected,  that  above  the  junction 
one  of  the  branches  was  named  Olbius,  and  the 
other  Aroanius.     That  the  larger,  or  river  front.  I 
Karyes,  was  the  Aroanius,  appears  from  Pausa- 
nias having  named  it,  in  the  way  from  Pheneus 
to.Pellene  and  j^geira ;  in  that  case,  the  west- 
ern branch  was  the  Olbius. 

Gi62a  seems  to  occupy  exactly  the  site  of 
Carya;,  and  the  mountains  on  either  side  of  it 
are  evidently  the  Orexis  and  Sciathis  of  Pausa- 
nias. Saeta  is  perhaps  a  corruption  of  the 
latter  name.  At  least,  it  is  by  means  of  this 
conjecture  only,  that  we  can  respectively  assign 
the  two  ancient  names;  for  at  the  foot  of  either 
mountain  there  is  a  chasm,  or  katav6thra,  as 
Pausanias  has   remarked.     That  of  Skip^zi  I 
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observed  at  about  half-way  between  Gi62a  and 
that  part  of  Mount  Geronleium  which  I  descend- 
ed coming  from  the  Stympkalia :  the  other  is  atj 
the  foot  of  a  projecting  point  of  Mount  Saeta,  op-  - 
posite  to  Fonia.  There  are  many  canals  in  thet 
plain,  cut  towards  the  former  chasm,  which  re- 
ceives the  river  of  Gi6za,  and  the  waters  of  tlie 
south-eastern  part  of  the  plain,  so  that  in  seasons, 
of  rain  there  is  a  considerable  discharge  of- 
water  towards  that  katavothra,  while  the  Foni-. 
atiko,  or  Aroan'tus,  composed  of  the  two  united- 
rivers  from  the  mountains  northward  of  Pheneits, 
flows  in  a  single  body  to  the  katav6thra  of 
Mount  Saeta,  and  forms  an  inundation  around 
it,  which  in  summer  is  never  entirely  absorbed. 
The  river  itself  passes  under  the  mountain,  and 
its  emissory  could  have  been  no  other  than  the 
sources  of  the  Ladon,  between  Lykuria  and 
Pangrati,  as  Pausanias  had  been  informed,  but 
which  he  bad  not  verified,  as  he  tells  us,  by  per- 
sonal observation.  The  village  of  Lykuria,  being- 
situated  near  the  summit  of  the  ridge  which  falls : 
north-eastward  to  the  lake  of  Pheiieus,  and  on 
the  opposite  face  to  the  Cleitoj-ian  Aroanius, 
stands  near  the  natural  boundary  of  the  Fhe- 
nealke  and  Cleitoria  ;  and  thus  corresponds,  as 
well  in  position  as  it  does  in  name,  to  the  Ly- 
curia  of  Pausanias.  Its  distance,  however,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  from  the  fountains  of 
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the  Ladon,  is  much  less  than  the  fifty  stades  of 
Pausanias,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sixty 
stades  which  he  assigns  for  the  interval  be- 
tween the  sources  and  Cleitor,  is  rather  less 
tlian  the  reality '.  I  am  ignorant  where  the 
other  stream  re-appears  which  enters  the  eastern 
Pheneatic  zerethra  in  Mount  Orexis,  or,  in 
modern  words,  the  katavothra  of  Skepezi ;  its 
direction  appears  to  be  towards  the  lake  of 
Styrrifhalus,  in  which  case  a  part  of  the  waters 
of  the  Pheneatic  'pViia  flows  to  the  Argolic  GnW, 
and  a  part  to  the  western  coast  of  the  I'eh- 
ponncsus. 

Strabo  '■  is  more  particular  than  Pausanias 
on  the  subject  of  the  principal  river  of  tlie 
Pheneatice  and  its  peculiarities.  As  he  speaks 
in  the  same  passage  of  the  similar  pha^no- 
mena  of  the  Stymphalia,  I  shall  here  insert 
tlie  whole  of  it.  "  The  extraordinary  circum- 
stances,"  says  the  geographer,  "  attending  the 
Alpheius  and  Eurotas  have  already  been  stated, 
as  well  as  those  relatingto  the  Erasinus,  which 
now  flows  from  the  lake  Stymphalis  into  the 
Argeia,  but  which  formerly  had  no  outlet, 
because  its  subterraneous  channels  (t«  ^epedpa), 
which  the  Arcadians  call  ^epeSpa,  then  afford- 
ed no  passage  to  the  waters ;  so  that  the 
city   of  the   Stymphalii,    which    is  now    fifty 

'  See  Chapter  XVII.  ■■  Strabo,  p.  389. 
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stades  distant  from  the  lake,  was  then  si- 
tuated upon  its  margin.  The  contrary  liap- 
pened  to  the  Ladon,  the  current  of  which  for- 
merly ceased,  in  consequence  of  the  obstruction 
of  its  sources,  an  earthquake  having  caused 
the  subterraneous  channel  in  the  Pheneatice 
to  collapse '. 

"  This  is  one  account,"  adds  the  geographer; 
"  but,  according  to  Eratosthenes,  the  river 
Anias  [^Aroanius  ?2  forms  a  lake  before  the  city 
of  Pheneus,  wliere  it  is  received  into  certain 
narrow  channels  [la-Bfious]  called  ^eptdpa  :  these 
having  become  obstructed,  the  water  inundated 
the  plain  j  when  they  were  again  opened,  the 
water,  falling  into  the  Ladon  and  Alpheius, 
overflowed  their  banks  so  as  to  submerge  the 
sacred  land  at  Olyrapia,  while  the  lake  of  Phe- 
neus was  drained.  Eratosthenes  relates  also, 
that  the  Erasinus,  flowing  near  Styraphalus, 
there  passes  under  a  mountain,  and  appears 
again  in  the  Argeia  ;  whence  it  happened,  that 
when  Iphicrates  was  besieging  Stymphalus  with- 
Qut  success,  he  attempted  to  obstruct  the  sub- 
terraneous drain  by  filling  it  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  sponges,  but  was  diverted  from  proceeding 
with  his  intention  by  a  signal  from  heaven.'"' 

It  seems  evident  that  the  word  Trtm^KopTa, 

vol..  III.  L 
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"fifty**,  in  the  preceding  passage,  is  an  error  of 
the  text  for  TrivTe,  "  five  ",  the  latter  being  ahout 
the  real  number  of  stades  between  the  site  of 
Styraphalus  and  the  margin  of  the  lake,  on 
an  average  of  the  seasons. 

The  chasms  of  the  Pheneatice  and  the  sub- 
terraneous course  of  the  river  of  Pheneus  are 
alluded  to  by  some  other  authors  *.  Pliny, 
although  he  was  informed  of  the  origin  of  the 
Ladon  in  the  lake  of  Pheneus  \  seems  to  have 
totally  mistaken  the  nature  of  the  accident  which 
happened  to  the  plain  ;  for  he  adduces  Phe- 
neus as  an  example,  that  waters  are  sometimes 
absorbed  by  earthquakes,  and  adds,  that  this 
phenomenon  occurred  five  times  at  Pheneus  '. 
It  would  appear  from  Plutarch,  that  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  Pheneatice  was  not  of  very  ancient 
date ;  for  he  ridicules  the  idea,  that  Apollo 
should  have  obstructed  the  channel  of  the  river 
of  Pheneus  because  Hercules,  a  thousand  years 
before,  had  stolen  the  prophetic  tripod  from 
Delphi  and  carried  it  to  Pheneus'', —  a  remark 
which  seems  to  render  the  story  of  the  submer- 


'  Theophraat.  Hist,  Plant. 
I.3.C.  1— Diodor.  1. 15.C.  49. 

*>  Lodon  e  paludibus  Phe- 
nei,  Eiymantlius  e  monte 
ejusdem  nominis  in  Alpheum 
defluentes.— Plin.  Hist.  Not. 
I.  4.  c.  6. 


"^  Terra  motus  profundiint 
Borbentque  aquas,  aicnt  circa 
Pheneum  Aicadifc  quinquiee 
accidisae  constat. — Plin. Hist. 
Nat.  1.  31.  c.  5. 

''  Plutarch,  de  Sera  Nu- 
minmn  Vindictri. 
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sion  of  the  plain,  to  any  great  extent  at  least, 
extremely  doubtful,  since  the  exact  date  of  such 
a  calamity  ought  to  have  been  known  if  it  was 
so  recent  as  the  words  of  Plutarch  indicate. 

The  great  mountain  on  the  west  of  Fonia, 
which  trends  westward  to  join  the  southern  end 
of  Mount  Khelra63,  is  called  here,  as  on  ita 
opposite  side,  Turtovana.  A  pointed  summit 
connected  with  it,  which  rises  above  the  western 
end  of  the  plain  of  Fonia,  is  named  Triandafylid. 
Mount  Turtovana  descends  into  the  plain  of 
Fonia  in  a  projecting  ridge,  which  is  opposed 
to  that  of  Mount  Saeta,  and  hides  all  the  west- 
ern end  of  the  plain  from  the  village  of  Fonia. 
Each  of  these  two  projections  terminates  be-  | 
low  in  precipitous  rocks  or  steep  rocky  slopes,  I 
along  which,  at  a  height  of  about  fifty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  plain,  there  is  a  line 
seeming  to  mark  the  depth  of  water  when  all 
this  plain  was  a  lake,  all  below  the  mark  being 
of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  rest  of  the  moun- 
tain. Pausanias,  who  observed  this  line  on  the 
rocks,  considered  it  as  a  proof  of  the  inun- 
dation  having  once  reached  to  that  height,  and 
the  tradition  is  still  preserved :  such  a  popular 
opinion,  indeed,  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
appearances  on  the  rocks,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  real  cause  of  that  phenomenon.     Nor 
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can  it  be  doubted,  tliat  the  obstruction  of  the  ka- 
tavothra  would  at  any  time  be  followed  by  a  great 
inundation.  We  know  that  a  similar  calamity 
afflicted  the  country  adjacent  to  the  lake  Copals, 
in  Bixotia,  where  still  exist  remains  of  the  great 
works  which  were  undertaken  to  remedy  the 
evil, — works,  however,  which  would  have  been 
impracticable  at  the  Pheneatic  zercthra,  on  ac- 
count of  the  greater  height  of  the  mountain 
above  the  subterraneous  channel.  So  striking 
is  the  line  of  discolouration  on  the  rocks  of  the 
two  mountains  Triandafylia  and  Saeta,  espe- 
ciaity  as  viewed  from  the  ridge  of  Kastaaia, 
{Geronletum,')  that  my  janissary,  as  we  de- 
scended yesterday  from  Kastania,  immediately 
accounted  for  the  appearance  of  the  rocks  ex- 
actly in  the  same  manner  as  Pausanias  and  the 
modern  Foniates,  although  he  had  never  seen 
the  place  before  or  heard  the  story ;  he  sup- 
posed that  the  lake  had  been  drained  off  not 
long  ago.  The  natives  relate  the  following  tale 
concerning  this  occurrence:  they  say,  that  two 
devils  possessed  the  lake,  one  of  whom  resided 
near  Gi6za,  the  other  towards  Lykuria.  These 
demons,  as  was  to  be  expected  of  such  charac- 
ters, often  quarrelled,  and  at  length  a  terrible 
conflict  occurred  between  them  at  a  place  near 
the  top  of  Mount  Saeta.     The  one  who  lived 
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on  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  and  was  the 
more  cunning  devil  of  the  two,  devised  a  plan 
of  pelting  his  adversary  with  balls  made  of  the 
fat  of  oxen,  which,  when  they  caine  in  contact 
with  the  devil's  skin,  caught  fire  and  annoyed 
him  so  terribly,  that  he  was  seized  with  a  panic, 
and  could  find  no  way  of  escape  but  through 
the  mountain,  leaving  a  passage  by  which  the 
waters  flowed  off"  and  left  the  plain  dry.  It  is 
curious,  that  according  to  an  ancient  Greek 
mythologist',  Pluto  himself  was  the  demon  who 
made  his  exit  in  this  manner ;  not,  however, 
under  the  disgraceful  circumstances  of  the  mo- 
dern fable,  but  in  company  with  his  fair  prize 
Proserpine,  whom  he  carried  through  the  chasms 
as  the  shortest  road  to  his  infernal  kingdom. 

Although  it  is  highly  probable,  that,  in  a  coun- 
try so  subject  to  earthquakes  as  Greece,  the 
accident  mentioned  by  Eratosthenes  really  took 
place,  and  may  have  occurred  perhaps  more 
than  once,  and  although  nothing  can  be  more 
natural  than  that  the  shaded  line  on  the  rocks 
above  the  lake  should  have  given  rise  to  the  vul- 
gar belief  of  its  having  once  covered  the  whole 
Pheneatic  plain,  it  is  impossible  to  agree  with 
Fausanias  in  adducing  those  marks  as  a  proof 
of  such  a  submersion  ;  since  it  is  certain,  that  if 
■  Goiiou.  Narrat.  1&. 
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we  take  into  account  the  power  of  evaporation, 
all  tlie  waters  which  flow  into  the  Pheneatic 
basin  would  be  insufficient  to  raise  the  water  to 
half  the  height  of  the  discoloured  line.  More- 
over, if  the  line  be  assumed  as  a  proof  of  the 
ancient  depth  of  water,  we  must  also  conceive 
that  depth  to  have  lasted  so  long,  that  an  ex- 
posure to  the  air  for  two  or  three  thousand  years 
has  not  been  able  to  obliterate  the  marks  of  the 
antecedent  submersion.  But,  in  fact,  such  a 
regular  line  of  partial  discolouration  may  be  re- 
marked on  the  borders  of  many  lakes  which  are 
surrounded  by  precipitous  rocks  ;  and  I  have 
generally  observed,  that  it  is  at  a  greater  height 
than  one  can  believe  the  waters  ever  to  have 
attained.  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  ap» 
pearance  is  caused  entirely  by  evaporation,  and 
that  the  lower  parts  of  the  rocks  being  con- 
stantly  moistened,  while  the  upper  are  in  a  state 
of  comparative  dryness,  a  difference  of  colour 
is,  in  process  of  time,  the  consequence. 

The  mountain  of  Zarukhia,  so  called  from  a 
village  on  the  northern  side  of  it,  rises  behind 
the  mountain  of  Fonia,  with  a  double  peak,  to  a 
great  height.  I  have  little  doubt,  that  it  is  the 
ancient  Mount  Crathis.  It  is  separated  from, 
or  rather  connected  with.  Mount  Turtovana  by, 
a  dhiasylo,  through  which  there  is  a  road  by 
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Kynigu  to  Pladiteri,  and  thence  to  Kalavryta. 
Another  dhiasylo,  which  connects  Turtovana 
with  Saetd,  has  on  its  southern  face  Lykuria, 
and  an  hour  below  it,  as  I  have  before  stated, 
the  emissory  of  the  lake  of  Fonia,  anciently 
called  the  sources  of  the  Ladon.  The  latter 
dhiasylo  forms  the  natural  communication  from 
the  Pheneatice  into  the  Cleitoria,  as  Mount 
Geronteium  does  into  the  Stymphalia,  and  the 
pass  of  CaryjE  into  the  Orchomenia.  The  north- 
eastern side  of  the  plain  of  Pheneus  is  bounded 
by  Mount  Zyria,  the  ancient  Cyllene,  which, 
farther  north,  is  separated  only  by  the  valley  of 
the  Aroanius  from  Mount  Crathis.  Cyllene  is 
connected  southward  by  means  of  the  lower 
ridge  of  Geronteium,  now  the  dhiasylo  of  Kas- 
tania,  with  Mount  Orexis,  now  called  Skipezi. 
Between  Geronteium  and  the  highest  part  of 
Cyllene  is  the  summit  which  was  anciently 
named  Sepia. 

The  Fhenealic  plain  is,  at  the  present  sea- 
son, still  very  marshy.  With  the  exception  of 
the  vineyards  around  Fonia,  it  is  covered  en- 
tirely with  fields  of  wheat  or  barley  just  spring- 
ing up,  so  tardy  is  vegetation  in  this  elevated 
valley.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Aroanius,  for 
a  considerable  distance  along  the  middle  of  the 
plain,  are  still  traced  the  remains  of  the  work 
of  Hercules  described  by  Pausanias,  but  which 
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has  now  more  the  appearance  of  having  been  a 
mound  erected  to  prevent  the  Aroanius  from 
inundating  the  southern  and  eastern  side  of  the 
plain,  than  an  artificial  channel  for  the  river, 
as  Pausanias  shews  it  to  have  been  originally. 
It  is  very  possible  that  when  the  canal  be- 
came damaged  and  useless,  as  it  already  was 
in  the  time  of  the  Greek  traveller,  it  may 
have  been  converted  to  the  purpose  of  an 
embankment  similar  to  those  of  which  there 
are  remains  in  several  of  the  valleys  and 
plains  of  Greece  which  were  subject  to  inund- 
ation. I  saw  some  traces  of  one  at  the  western 
end  of  the  lake  of  Slymphalus,  but  that  of 
the  plain  of  Pliefteus  appears  to  have  been 
a  much  greater  work,  and  corresponds  to  the 
magnitude  indicated  in  the  description  of 
Pausanias.  That  it  was  extremely  ancient,  is 
proved  by  the  tradition  which  ascribed  it  to 
Hercules.  In  truth,  perhaps,  it  was  an  under- 
taking of  one  of  the  kings  of  Arcadia,  some  of 
whom  resided  at  Pheneus,  as  we  learn  from  the 
abstract  of  the  history  of  Arcadia  in  Pausanias, 
as  well  as  from  Virgil ',  who  supposed  Pheneus 
to  have  been  the  dwelling  place  of  Evander, 
and  represents  Anchises  as  visiting  him  there. 
It  is  very  natural  that  Pheneus  should    have 

'  JEn.  I.  8.  V.  165. 
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been  the  seat  of  government  in  times  of  inse- 
curity and  violence,  or  when  the  whole  of  Ar- 
cadia was  under  a  royal  head.  Its  valley  is  the 
natural  citadel  of  that  province,  being  either 
surrounded  by  other  valleys  similarly  encircled 
with  mountains,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  dis- 
charge their  waters  through  zerethra,  or  by  dis- 
tricts of  equal  strength  and  defensibility,  such 
as  those  of  Nonacris,  CynEetha,  and  Cleitor  in 
Arcadia,  and  those  of  >Egeira  and  Pellene  in 
Achaia. 

Although  the  Alpheius  and  the  rivers  of 
Pheneus  and  Stymphalus  furnish  the  most  re- 
markable instances  of  Arcadian  zerethra,  and 
have  therefore  been  noticed  by  the  ancient  au- 
thors, I  am  rather  surprised,  after  having  seen 
so  many  other  examples  of  them  in  the  interior 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  that  they  have  not  been 
more  frequently  adverted  to  in  ancient  history. 
Subterraneous  rivers  in  limestone  ridges  are 
found  in  many  other  countries,  but  in  none,  that 
I  ever  heard  of,  are  they  so  frequently  met  with 
as  in  this  peninsula.  Aristotle  and  Diodorus  are 
the  only  authors  who  prepare  us  for  finding  the 
Peloponnesus  tlms  singularly  constructed  by  na- 
ture. The  information  of  the  former  seems  to 
have  been  correct  as  to  the  facts,  though  some 
of  his  expressions  are  not  very  philosophical. 
He  adduces  in  proof  of  the  supposition    that 
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fountains  are  supplied  from  deposits  of  water  in 
the  bosom  of  the  earth,  the  example  of  those 
subterraneous  rivers  vphich  are  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  but  particularly  in  Arcadia, 
where  they  are  caused  (he  adds)  by  the  moun- 
tains, which,  leaving  no  issue  for  the  waters  to 
flow  towards  the  sea  above  ground,  force  them 
to  find  a  passage  below  *.  Diodorus  remarks, 
that  the  destruction  of  Helice  and  Bura  by  an 
earthquake,  was  ascribed  to  the  anger  of  Nep- 
tune, and  that  in  proof  of  this  belief,  it  was 
alleged  that  Neptune  has  power  over  earth- 
quakes and  inundations;  that  the  Peloponnesus 
was  his  ancient  dwelling  place,  and  that  all  its 
cities  venerated  him  beyond  any  of  the  otlier 
gods  J  moreover,  that  in  Peloponnesus  there  are 
vast  hollows  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  and 
great  collections  of  flowing  waters  in  them  ". 


AoCcrii  ol  nBTiUdwittyiii  TwnroTa-  ^<'-   Aristot,   Metcor.  1.  1,    c. 

fiSt'  a-viiCairn  xai   TgUTD   wc?.'  13-     The  BubteiTaneouB  OUt- 

iMX"!/  'fSt  yit'  oTon  rn;  ftst  OiXe-  lets  of  the  rivers  of  Greece 

■natriiroi/     Ta    ^rXirirra     toiblDt*  ^^^.y^.   trifling,   he    says,    com- 

r«',  l^'/^fH'  '"'•:  f'^'"  pared  to  those  of  the  Caspian 

Expoic   U  vSr  Jtea;^.  i;  ftaXao--  ™"'    ^'"°"    "^    supposed  tO 

«.-  r;^>,p.v^i».  rh  'i  ■"■»"  "=»"  ^'^"^  "  diachargo  under  ground 

ouji  "xiintq  ix^umi,  airoi  li^iiT-  to  Coraxi  in  Pontus. 

SiaJ^afunu    too    Biu9i)    flttifcoi  flau(  lyfit  (itya^a.  noi^UfiaTa  xot 

fitif  a  loiawit  TBjTsAiii  ia-Ti  ?iy-  yaA»s.   Diodor.  I.  13.  C.  49. 
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The  historian  then  specifies  the  instances  of  the 
rivers  ofPheneus  and  Stymphalus,  as  manifestly 
flowing  under  ground'. 

Though  I  have  ah-eady  noticed  all  the  Peto- 
ponnesian  zerethra  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
I  shall  here  recapitulate  tliem.  The  valleys  of 
Arcadia  which  have  no  other  discharge  for  the 
running  waters,  are  those  of  Tegea,  Mantineia, 
Asea  or  Eutfea,  Orchomenus  or  Caphyee,  Alea, 
Stymphalus,  and  Pheneus.  In  the  Tegeatice, 
there  are  three  zerethra ;  two  of  the  streams 
emerge  in  the  vale  of  Asea,  the  third  in  the  sea 
on  the  coast  of  the  Argeia.  In  the  Asaja  there 
is  one,  or  possibly  two  zerethra,  the  emissary  of 
one  of  them  is  at  Pegte  in  the  MegalopoliUin 
valley ;  tiiat  of  the  other  (but  this  is  doubtful) 
is  at  the  source  of  the  Eurotas,  near  Beiemina. 
In  the  Mantinice  there  is  one,  of  which  the 
emissory  is  uncertain,  —  perhaps  at  Helissou. 
The  river  of  Orchomenus,  which  enters  the 
zerethra  of  Caphyae,  reappears  at  Rheunus,  near 
the  modern  Tara,  and  joins  the  Ladon.  Of  the 
zerethra  in  the  vale  of  Alea,  near  the  modem 
Skotini,  the  emissory  is  probably  the  fountain 
near  Orchomenus,  anciently  called  Teneige.  The 
river  which  enters  the  zerethra  of  Stymphalus  ^ 
reappears  near  Argos.     In  the  Pheneatice  there 

*  <pa.viBnv(    p'lct-rai    isro   -/it.      that   the   ftiiuitain   of  Stym- 
''  It   will  licifuftiT  uppcur      plmluti  IB  ]iii>biibly  itiiulf  only 
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are  two  zerethra,  one  conducts  the  Aroanius  to 
the  sources  of  the  Ladon  below  Lycuria,  the 
emissorj  of  the  other  is  unknown  to  me.  I  have 
little  doubt  that  several  other  smaller  zerethra' 
would  be  found  upon  a  more  minute  examin- 
ation of  the  country,  and  that  by  attending  to 
the  osteology  of  the  peninsula,  or  the  course 
and  construction  of  the  ridges,  the  subterra- 
neous courses  and  exits  of  those  which  are  now 
uncertain  might  be  ascertained. 

April  2. — Plutarch  twice  mentions  a  forti- 
fied place  called  Penteleium  in  conjunction 
with  Pheneus\  I  am  informed  of  the  existence 
of  some  remains  at  Romeiko  Thars6  %  in  the 
vale  of  the  Fheneatic  Aroanius  in  the  way  to 
Karyes :  this  possibly  may  have  been  the  posi- 
tion of  Penteleium.  Thars6,  written  Tapais,  is 
mentioned  by  Chalcocondylas  as  one  of  the 
places  taken  by  Mahomet  the  Second  in  the 
campaign  of  1458, 

This  morning,  at  8.90,  I  quit  Foni^  in 
search  of  No?tacris  and  the  Sty^ :  hoping  to 
be  able  to  cross  from  thence  to  Trikkala.  I 
send  my  baggage  to  Karya,  which  is  described 
to    me    as    lying    nearly   midway   in    a    line 

an  emissory  of  the  katav6thra  plain,  on  the  Slst  of  March, 

of  the  vaUey  of  Kesari.  "  In  Aral,  et  in  Cleomcn. 

*  I  alluUeil  to  one  of  ihesCj  '  'ViiitaUii'^i  Ba^mi. 
in    tlic    u[ijii:r    Orelioinoman 
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between  the  position  of  Nonacris  and  Trik- 
kala.  Having  descended  into  the  plain  in 
the  direction  of  Mount  Z^ria,  we  cross,  at 
8.38,  the  branch  of  the  Fonidtiko  which  origi- 
nates in  the  mountain  behind  Fonia.  At  9, 
having  halted  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  sent 
the  baggage  to  Karya,  I  follow  up  the  val- 
ley of  the  stream  just  mentioned,  leaving  the 
monastery  of  Dhoxa  on  the  mountain  to  our 
left  J  again  cross  and  recross  tlie  river,  and  then 
begin  to  ascend  the  mountain  of  Zarukhia, 
which  is  connected  westward  with  Khelmos. 
The  whole  ascent  is  clothed  with  trees,  consist- 
ing in  the  lower  part  of  large  firs,  and  in  the 
upper  of  pines,  mixed  with  firs.  The  highest 
points  of  the  mountain  remain  to  our  left.  To- 
wards the  dhiasylo,  or  summit,  at  which  we  ar- 
rive at  10.37,  there  is  some  snow  on  the  ground, 
which  is  continued  for  a  much  greater  distance 
down  the  northern  slope.  Here  are  several  tor- 
rents, which  unite  at  the  bottom  and  form  a 
river  called  Klukiniatiko,  or  Akrata ;  the  former 
name  is  derived  from  the  district  of  Klukines 
on  its  banks ;  the  latter,  which  is  more  com- 
monly applied  to  the  part  of  the  river  below 
Klukines,  furnishes  a  presumption  that  the  river 
is  the  ancient  Crathis,  and  consequently  that 
the  mountain  we  are  crossing  is  Mount  Crathis  j 
for  Pausanlas  informs   us,  that  the  sources  of 
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the  Ci-itliis  were  in  a  inoimtam  of  tlie  same 
name.  I  have  thus  a  good  clue  to  the  Styx, 
which  was  a  branch  of  the  river  Crathis.  After 
having  descended  by  a  steep  declivity  and  very 
difficult  road,  we  arrive  at  the  river  at  H,  and 
then  winding  along  the  bed  of  it  or  over  a  part 
of  its  lofty  banks,  we  arrive,  at  11.35,  at  Za- 
rukhla ',  which  is  dispersed  on  the  lowest  slopes 
of  the  mountain  on  either  side  of  the  stream, 
and  contains  about  liOO  families.  Our  route 
continues  to  follow  the  bed  of  the  river  for  an- 
other half  hour,  when  we  arrive  under  the  large 
village  of  Aia  Varv^ra",  situated  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain  above  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
From  either  side  of  the  ravine  a  high  mountain 
now  rises  of  the  most  steep  and  barren  descrip- 
tion, covered  towards  the  summit  with  snow : 
these  are  some  of  the  counterforts  of  the  great 
northern  chain  of  the  Peloponnesus,  which  ex- 
tends from  west  to  east,  and  of  which  Voidhifi, 
'Olonos,  Khelm6s,  and  Z^ria,  are  the  principal 
summits.  Its  roots  extend  to  the  Achaian  coast. 
Opposite  Santa  Barbara  we  ascend  the  moun- 
tain on  the  left  bank  of  tiie  Crathis  by  a  very 
difficult  road,  in  many  parts  cut  up  by  the  tor- 
rents, and  at  1  aiTive  at  Solos,  situated  on  the 
right  side  of  the  ravine  of  a  stream  coming  di- 
rectly from  the  great  summit  of  Khelm6s,  and 
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joining  tlie  Crathis  a  little  below  the  village. 
On  a  height,  in  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  below 
Solos,  is  Mesorughi',  and  on  the  side  of  the  op- 
posite mountain  Peistera,  all  three  of  them  dis- 
persed over  a  large  space  of  ground.  These 
villages  are  the  Klukines  ",  more  particularly  so 
called,  though  the  name  is  often  applied  also  to 
those  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Crathis,  viz.  Za- 
rukhla,  Aia  Varvara,  Vundki,  and  another  smaller 
between  Vunaki  and  Solos.  The  inhabitants 
of  Solos,  Mesorughi,  and  Perstera,  are  all  ma- 
sons, and  are  absent  from  November  to  Easter 
at  their  work  in  the  large  towns  of  the  Morea 
or  Rumeli.  So  completely  is  this  exemplified  at 
present,  that  the  only  person  I  can  find  to  send 
to  Karya  for  my  baggage  (having  foimd  my  in- 
tended route  too  difficult)  is  a  gipsy  blacksmith, 
he  being  the  only  man  in  the  town,  except  two 
or  three  priests  and  the  schoolmaster.  Never- 
theless I  am  very  civilly  received  and  lodged  at 
the  house  of  the  Proestos  Khristodhulos,  whose 
wife  does  the  honours,  the  president  himself 
being  absent  on  his  affairs  at  Kalavryta,  to 
which  vilayeti  the  Klukines  belong.  It  rarely 
happens  that  a  Turk  ever  enters  these  retired 
valleys,  or  rather  ravines,  for  the  hills  rise 
so  steeply  on  either  side  of  the  river  and  its 
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brancheSj  that  the  only  cultivation  is  in  terraces 
on  the  slopes.  The  primates,  whenever  it  is 
necessary,  go  to  Kalavryta  to  transact  their  bu- 
siness with  the  Turkish  authorities.  Some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ai'a  Varvara  and  Zarukhia 
find  agricultural  employment  in  the  maritime 
plain  of  Akrata,  or  in  that  of  Fonia.  In  the 
former,  Aia  Varvara  possesses  some  vineyards 
in  the  plain.  All  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
banks  of  the  Cralhis  are  shopkeepers  or  artisans 
in  the  towns  of  Greece.  One  of  the  villages 
consists  almost  entirely  of  coopers. 

Above  and  around  Solos  there  is  a  wood  of 
chestnuts.  The  climate  is  colder  than  that  of 
Fonia,  and  not  the  smallest  appearance  of  spring 
is  yet  to  be  seen.  The  mountains  exhibit  a 
sublime  but  dismal  scene.  Their  barren  sides 
are  furrowed  by  numberless  torrents,  contribut- 
ing to  form  the  rapid  muddy  stream  which 
roars  over  the  rocks  below  Solos.  Above  the 
Klukines  this  torrent  descends  rapidly  through  a 
deep  rocky  glen,  at  the  upper  extremity  of 
which  the  eastern  part  of  the  great  summit 
of  Khelmos  terminates  in  an  immense  preci- 
pice. Two  slender  cascades  of  water  fall  per- 
pendicularly over  the  precipice,  and,  after  wind- 
ing for  some  distance  among  a  labyrinth  of 
rocks,  unite  to  form  the  torrent,  which,  after 
passing  the  Klukines,  joins  the  river  Akrata.  The 
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people  of  Solos  say,  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive 
at  tlie  water  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  which 
is  true  at  present  on  account  of  the  snow,  and 
may  possibly  be  equally  so  in  summer  by  rea- 
son of  the  nature  of  the  ground.     I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  cascade  is  the  Karei^oiLevav  Xrvyot 
vBwp ',  or  doren-dislillmg  water  of  Styx, — the 
Srvyos  vBaros  atTra  peedpa  '',   OF  lojh/  torrents   of  j 
Styx,  which  Homer  has  by  these  epithets  more  ( 
correctly  described  than  any  subsequent  author, 
probably  because  no  other,  except  Pausanias, 
had  ever  seen  the  place.      Hesiod,    neverthe-  , 
less,    in  the  midst   of   his    poetical    allusions  j 
to  Styx,   whom  he  personifies  as   an  infernal 
deity,  has  given  a  correct  idea  of  the  reality 
in  describing  tlie  water  upon  which  the  oath 
of  the  gods  was  taken.     He  represents  it  as  a 
cold  perennial  stream  fading  from  a  lofty  rock  \ 
and  passing  through  a  very  rugged  place  ; 


'iXyVf.i-, 


The  description  of  Herodotus'  does  not  appear 
to  be  that  of  an  autoptes.     When  Cleomencs, 


«  II.  O.  V.  37. 

"  H.  0.  V.  3G3. 
=  Hesiod.  Tlieog.  > 
VOL.  III. 


1  ILiJ.  V.  805. 
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king  of  Sparta,  wished  to  unite  the  Arcadians 
in  his  cause,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
chief  men  of  Arcadia'  to  assemble  at  Nonacris, 
and  swear  by  the  iStyx  tliat  they  would  follow 
and  assist  him.  The  historian  then  fells  us,  that 
Nonacris  was  a  city  of  Arcadia  near  Pheneus, 
and  the  Styx  a  source''  in  that  city'';  that  not 
much  water  was  apparent,  and  that  it  dropt  upon 
a  rugged  place  whicli  was  surrounded  by  a 
wall ". 

Pausaniaa  is  the  only  one  of  the  later 
writers  who  had  a  correct  idea  of  the  Styx. 
Theophrastus,  as  quoted  by  Antigonus  Carys- 
tius',  describes  it  as  dropping  from  a  small 
rock  '  in  Pheneus^.  He  adds,  that  those  who 
wished  to  take  the  water  made  use  of  sponges, 
because  it  destroyed  all  kinds  of  vessels  except 
those  of  horn " ;  and  that  all  persons  who  tasted 
of  the  water  died. 

The  reputed  poisonous  quality  of  the  Stygian 
water,  as  well  as  the  other  fables  told  of  it  by 
the  later  Greeks,  arose  very  naturally,  among  a 
superstitious  people,   from  its  inaccessible  posi-       ^ 
tion  and  the  veneration  in  winch,  during  so  many,'''**  J 

TBI.  ^  Antig.  Carj-st.  c.  174, 
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centuries,  it  had  been  held.  Whether  Homer, 
in  applying  the  adjective  aaarov^  to  the  Styx, 
referred  to  its  sanctity  or  its  destructive  powers, 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  deciding;  though  Stra- 
bo,  by  describing  it  as  a  slender  stream  of  perni- 
cious water '',  may  be  supposed  to  have  interpret-, 
ed  Homer's  epithet  in  the  latter  sense,  for  he 
generally  had  in  view  the  Homeric  topography. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that  be- 
fore the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  re- 
putation of  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  water 
was  well  established  ;  for  after  his  death  a  re- 
port prevailed,  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by 
the  water  of  the  Styx'j  and  though  Plutarch 
only  mentions  the  story  to  contradict  it,  he 
seems  to  have  afforded  ample  credence  to  the 
fables  related  of  the  water,  of  which  he  attri^- 
butes  the  poisonous  and  destructive  effects  to 
its  coldness  and  penetrating  quality ',  describing 
it  as  a  slender  thread  of  water  of  extreme  cold- 
ness, or  (in  another  passage)  as  a  fine  dew  of 


'  'Ay^ci  ivt  fioi  o^offo-nv  iiaTo 

STfyJ(  tJiij.— 11.  S.  V.  271- 

b  ^.ffiiJio,  !>?.!Sf:ov  iJaro!.— 

adminiBtered  in  the  hoof  of  a 

Strabo,  p.  389. 

mule,  he  shews,  that  the  ru- 

'  Plutarch,  in  Alcsand.  — 

mour  to  which  he  alludes  was 

Pausan.  Arcnd.  c.  18.  — Ar- 

the  same  as  that  mentioned 

rian.  1,  7-  c.  2?.     Arrian  does 

by  Plutarch  and  Pausonias. 

not  name  the  Styx ;  but,  in 

■>    L^    >l.tXf^T«TO!    ■«;     Jfl^l!- 

Boying  that  the  poison  vaa 
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an  icy  temperature,  distilling  from  a  rock  at 
Nonacris,  where  it  was  collected  in  the  hoof  of 
an  ass', — the  only  kind  of  vessel,  he  adds,  which 
it  did  not  either  dissolve  or  break.  An  epi- 
gram, still  extant,  which  was  affixed  to  a  vessel 
of  horn  dedicated  by  Alexander  in  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  signifies  that  tlie  cup  had  been  found 
to  resist  the  water  of  the  Styx^  It  was  said  to 
have  been  a  present  from  Sopatnis,  or  Antipater, 
to  Alexander,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  origin  of 
the  rumour  of  Alexander  having  been  poisoned 
by  the  water  of  Styx. 

It  was  natural  enougli  that  some  difference  of 
opinion  should  prevail  as  to  the  substance  which 
had  the  virtue  of  resisting  this  terrible  fluid, 
seeing  that  most  certainly  the  experiment  had 
never  been  fairly  made.  Plutarch,  as  we  have 
just  stated,  gives  bis  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
hoof  of  the  ass.     According  to  Pliny',  it  was 

Jbqb-oi  AiTTTiii  iia^afifffHCiTit,  fwnj*  Si  oTMti  ofou  a-Ttyiiv'  T«  i" 
tl;    oiou    X*^'    "iTOTiflKTHi. —       ffl>A«  iiaxi'TTii  Kai    fnyiuTii. — 

Plutaich.  in  Alexatul.     3  jq      Plutarch,  de  Primo  Frigido. 

KBifiure;  r>iv9>ub  Xf^^a  Ti  iai^'iiox 
"O  ^Tuyif  axf<*'f«  Aoviriiiiiii  otn  iJafiaw-flii 

Anim.  1.  10.  c.  40.  —  Forphyr.  op.  I.   Stob,  Ed.  I.  1.  c.  53. 
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the  hoof  of  a  female  mule.  Vitruvius*  seems 
to  admit  that  of  a  mule  of  either  gender.  By 
Theophi'astus  the  virtue  was  coiifitied  to  vessels 
of  horn,  in  which  he  is  supported  by  another 
ancient  author  ^  It  would  appear,  however, 
from  Philo  of  Heracleia,  ^llan,  and  the  epi- 
gram at  Delphi,  that  even  among  horns  there 
was  but  one  kind  capable  of  resisting  the  Sty- 
gian water,  and  that  not  very  easily  procured, 
being  the  horn  of  a  Scythian  ass ', 

The  following  is  the  passage  of  Pausanias  re- 
lating to  the  Styx''; — "  In  traveUing  westward 
from  Pheneus,  there  is  a  road  on  tlie  left  lead- 
ing to  the  city  Cleitor,  and  on  the  right  to 
Nonacris  and  the  water  of  the  Styx.     NonacriB 
was  formerly  a  small   town  of  the  Arcadians,  1 
which   received  its  name  from  a  daughter  of  1 
Lycaon.      Its  ruins  only  remain,  and  even  of  j 
these,   little  is_  now  to  be  seen.     Not  far  from 
thence  a  precipice  rises  higher  than  any  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  over  which  falls  a  stream  of  wa- 
ter', by  the  Greeks  called  Styx.  This  water  de-  j 
scends  upon  a  high  rock,  and,  after  having  passed  ' 


»  Vitruv.  1.  8.  c.  3.  phyr.  in  Stob.  Eel.  1.  1.  c.  52. 

*>  Callimaclius     CyreniEus  §.  48.— ^liaii.  I.  ]0.  c.  40. 

ip.  Porphyr.  in  Stob-  Eel.  1. 1.  ^  Pausan.  Arcad.  c  17,  18. 

!,  52.  f.  47.  ^   ^ari  ToS  Kf«fi.oD  (TT^'... 

'  Philo   neniul.   ap.   For- 
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through  the  rock,  flows  to  the  Crathis'.     It  is 

mortal  both  to  man  and  beast,  which  was  first 

discovered  by  its  effect  upon  goats.     Another 

wonderful   property  attached  to  the   water  of 

Styx  is,  that  vessels,  whether  of  glass  or  crystal, 

or  miirrhine,  or  earthen,  or  of  stone,  are  broken 

by  this  water  ;  and  that  vessels  of  horn,  bone, 

L  iron,  brass,  lead,  tin,  silver,  electrum,  and  even 

[  of  gold,  are  dissolved  by  it.     Bnt  it  cannot  in- 

U  jure  the  hoof  of  the  horse :  this  material  alone 

!  is  not  destroyed  by  the  water.     Whether  it  was 

by  this  water    that  Alexander  son  of   Philip 

was  poisoned,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover, 

but  certainly  I  have  heard  so.     Above  Nona- 

■  iCris  are  the  mountains  called  Aroania,  of  which 

\  the  greater  part  belong  to  the  PheneatEB  ;  but 

Lusi  is  within  the  bounds  of  the  Cleitorii.    Lusi 

is  said  formerly  to  have  been  a  city ;  but  not 

even  its  ruins  are  now  to  be  seeji." 

I  can  find  no  person  at  Solos,  not  even  the 
didascalus,  who  is  scholar  enough  to  be  sensible 
that  he  is  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Styx  ;  but, 
what  is  very  curious,  though  ignorant  in  this  re- 
spect, they  preserve  the  old  notion,  that  the  wa- 
ter is  unwholesome,  and  relate  nearly  the  same 
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story  concerning  it  as  Paiisanias,  saying  that  no 
vessel  will  hold  the  water;  which,  indeed,  they 
may  very  safely  affirm,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
fables  repeated  by  the  ancients,  if  It  is  inacces- 
sible, as  they  assert.  They  seem  also,  equally  with 
the  ancients,  to  have  neglected  the  considera- 
tion, that,  if  the  Styx  is  a  pernicious  water,  the 
stream  below  Solos  ought  to  partake  of  the  same 
quality,  which  has  not  been  pretended  either  by 
ancients  or  moderns.  The  cascade  is  called 
TO.  Mavjya-vipia^ t  and  sometimes  to.  Apaxo-vdpia^ , 
In  summer,  when  the  stream  is  scanty  and  the 
wind  high,  they  describe  the  cascade  as  blown 
about  like  a  torrent  from  a  mill. 

The  superstitious  respect  in  which  the  present 
inhabitants  hold  the  Styx  is  probably  the  effect 
of  tradition,  supported  by  the  causes  which  had 
originally  produced  the  same  influence  on  their 
still  more  superstitious  ancestors, — such  as  the 
wildness  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  the  singu- 
larity of  the  waterfall,  (which,  though  it  might 
not  obtain  much  fame  in  the  Alps,  is  higher  than 
any  other  in  Greece,)  and  its  inaccessible  posi- 
tion. In  a  rude  state  of  society,  such  situations 
are  often  the  fabled  residence  of  the  personified 
objects  of  worship,  whose  supposed  presence, 
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added  to  the  terrors  of  the  scene,  would  render 
an  oath  there  taken  more  solemn,  and  its  obUga- 
tion  more  binding.  We  learn  from  Herodotus, 
in  the  passage  ah'eady  cited,  that,  five  centuries 
before  our  aera,  the  Arcadians,  who  were  a 
people  preserving  their  origin  and  manners 
more  than  any  other  in  Greece,  were  accus- 
tomed to  swear  by  Styx,  and  to  meet  at  Nona- 
cris  for  that  purpose.  The  practice  seems  at  that 
time  to  have  been  falling  into  disuse,  for  this  is 
the  only  instance  of  it  occurring  in  history  j  but 
the  ancient  Arcadian  custom  had  probably  given 
a  celebrity  to  the  place  throughout  Greece,  and 
had  often  induced  persons  to  repair  thither  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  to  give  solemnity  to 
their  adjurations  ;  whence  it  was  natural  that, 
in  process  of  time,  the  poets  should  feign,  that  to 
swear  by  the  Styx  was  an  oath  inviolable  by  the 
gods  themselves.  It  was  very  natural  also,  an- 
der  these  circumstances,  that  when  the  Greeks 
adopted  the  fables  of  Egyptian  origin,  concern- 
ing tlie  infernal  kingdom,  they  should  have  ap- 
plied the  name  of  Styx  to  its  imaginary  river. 

The  Mavra-neria  are  nearly  In  the  road 
across  Khelm6s  from  Klukines  to  Sudhena, 
and  about  two  miles  from  Solos.  The  vici- 
nity of  the  Styx  to  Lusi,  whicli,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  was  at  or  near  Sudhena, 
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shewn  by  tlie  epigram  already  cited,  in  which 
the  epithet  of  Luseis  is  attached  to  Styx. 
There  is  another  fountain  of  some  modern 
celebrity  on  the  opposite  face  of  Mount  Khei- 
m6s  towards  Sudhen^,  which  flows  into  the 
plain  below  that  village,  and  is  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  river  of  Karnesi,  which  joins  the 
Cleitor.  This  spring  is  not  very  plentiful,  nor 
do  I  learn  that  there  is  any  cascade,  but  it  is  use- 
ful as  furnishing  water  to  the  cattle  which  feed 
on  the  mountain  in  the  summer;  it  is  called 
TIovKioii  Bpvat,  (the  Bird's  Fountain,)  and  the 
Klukinlotes  imagine  that  if  a  person,  ill  with  a 
dangerous  malady,  drinks  it,  he  speedily  re- 
covers or  dies. 

As  so  little  remained  of  Nonacris  in  the  time 
of  Fausanias,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  find 
nothing  of  it  now.  It  may,  perhaps,  have 
stood  at  Mesorughi,  which  seems  the  most  con- 
venient position  in  the  neighbourhood  for  a 
town.  Not  long  since  there  was  found  in  the 
bed  of  the  river  near  that  village,  a  small  white 
marble  figure,  wanting  the  legs;  and  when 
complete,  about  four  or  five  inches  high.  It  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  son  of  Khrist6dhu- 
los,  whom  I  could  not  prevail  upon  to  part  with 
it.  The  head  is  perfect,  tiie  hair  combed  back, 
and  on  the  top  of  the  head  there  is  something 
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resembling  the  basket  of  the  (so  called )  Eleii- 
ainian  Ceres,  at  Cambridge,  the  whole  in  the 
rudest  st^Ie  possible,  and  certainly  very  ancient. 
It  was  probably  washed  down  by  the  rains  from 
the  site  of  Nonacria,  whether  that  position 
was  near  Solos,  or  higher  up  the  valley.  I  am 
much  disappointed  at  being  prevented  from  ex- 
ploring any  farther  in  that  direction  by  the 
snow,  which  is  reported  to  be  still  two  bouts 
deep  near  the  Dhrakoneria.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  travelling  freely  in  Arcadia  until  the  latter 
end  of  May,  such  is  the  rudeness  of  the  climate 
in  the  early  spring.  The  best  method  for  a 
person  who  has  time  perfectly  at  his  command,, 
is  to  reserve  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  season  when  the  heats  of  summer 
render  the  plains  at  first  disagreeable  and  after- 
wards dangerous.  That  soft  season,  "  when 
the  plane  whispers  to  the  elm  ", "  is  as  sliort 
as  it  is  delightful  in  the  lower  regions  of 
Greece,  but  lingers  on  the  mountains  through 
a  great  part  of  the  summer.  To  explore  the 
mountainous  districts,  however,  would  require 
a  protracted  residence,  which,  in  many  of  them, 
is  not  easy  in  the  present  state  of  Greece  ;  the 
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only  method,  therefore,  is  to  traverse  them  in  dif- 
ferent directions  as  the  opportunities  offer,  and 
this  cannot  be  done  without  frequent  exposure 
to  heat,  malaria,  and  fatigue  in  the  plains,  the 
combined  effects  of  which,  on  our  northern  con- 
stitutions, are  in  tlie  mildest  form  an  autumnal 
intermittent,  which  oflen  lasts  the  whole  winter. 
In  short,  no  time  is  ultimately  gained  by  exertion 
in  the  four  months  of  summer.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  traveller  were  to  confine  himself  to 
the  season  which  is  both  safe  and  agreeable,  his 
objects  would  never  be  attained:  there  is  no 
alternative,  therefore,  but  to  travel  during  a  part 
of  the  wiuter,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to 
conclude,  even  in  the  plains  of  Greece,  before 
the  vernal  equinox.  The  portion  of  the  year 
which  I  have  found,  after  some  experience,  to 
be  the  best,  is  from  the  middle  of  February 
to  the  middle  of  June,  and  from  the  middle 
of  October  to  the  middle  of  December.  In 
the  heat  of  summer  the  best  mode  of  insuring 
health  is  to  select  a  residence  on  the  sea- 
shore, in  a  situation  free  from  marshy  exha- 
lations, and  well  ventilated  by  the  Etesian 
breezes,  or,  what  is  still  better,  in  some 
village  in  the  highest  inhabited  parts  of  the 
mountains.  With  these  precautions,  and  great 
temperance,  a  man  has  a  fair  chance  of  being 
able  to  travel  for  six  months  of  the  year  with- 
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out  any  intermission,  except  that  of  a  few  short 
intervals,  which  are  equally  necessary  for  re- 
pose, and  for  the  acquisition  or  arrangement 
of  his  information. 

April  3.  —  From  Klukines  to  Megaspilio. 
I  set  out  at  8,  and,  crossing  the  ravine  of  the 
^ii/Xt  arrive  in  half  an  hour  at  Perstera.  From 
this  side  I  have  a  better  view  of  Mount  Khel- 
m6s  and  the  cascade.  In  the  middle  height  of 
the  mountain,  a  slender  stream  of  water  falls 
over  a  precipice  of  about  five  hundred  feet. 
Beyond  Perstdra  we  enter  the  great  ravine  of 
the  Akrata,  or  Crathis,  and  pass  along  the  left 
side  of  it.  Here  we  meet  not  less  than  one 
hundred  women,  each  bearing  on  her  back  a 
great  bundle  of  wood,  equal  to  half  the  load  of 
an  ass.  In  these,  as  well  as  many  other  of  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Greece,  agriculture  and 
out-door  labour  of  every  kind  are  added  to  the 
domestic  duties  of  the  women ;  the  men,  for 
the  most  part,  being  employed  with  their  horses 
as  carriers',  or  in  tending  tlie  flocks'",  or  resi- 
ding abroad  as  artizans  and  traders.  It  seldom 
happens,  however,  that  the  cultivated  land  of 
such  places  is  extensive,  nor  are  the  women 
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often  subjected  to  such  severe  toil  as  that  of 
the  wood-carriers  whom  we  meet :  it  happens,  in 
the  present  instance,  in  consequence  of  a  want 
of  beasts  of  burthen,  to  which  I  see  that  these 
poor  women  are  obliged  still  more  to  assimilate 
themselves  in  tlie  steepest  parts  of  the  route, 
by  applying  their  hands  to  the  ground,  and  be- 
coming quadrupeds  over  a  considerable  space 
of  ascent.  The  firewood  which  they  are  carry- 
ing, they  had  previously  cut  on  the  top  of  a 
steep  mountain  on  the  left  of  our  road.  The 
wood  is  chiefly  of  lentisk  and  ilex.  I  observed 
that  most  of  the  women  were  spinning  as  they 
walked,  crouching  imder  their  burthens,  I  did 
not  see  one  among  them  with  features  tolerably 
regular.  The  men  are  better  looking,  and  are 
a  strong,  healthy,  and  active  race.  An  old 
man  of  Solos,  whom  I  take  as  a  guide,  walks  so 
fast  that  my  horse  can  hardly  keep  pace  with 
him.  He  has  his  tufek  with  him,  and  has  lived 
for  the  last  month,  being  Lent,  upon  scarcely 
any  thing  but  bread  and  onions.  In  time  of 
fast,  all  the  Greeks,  who  are  under  the  necessity 
of  working,  live  as  hard  a  life  as  any  people  in 
the  world.  It  has,  of  course,  an  effect  on  their 
appearance  if  not  upon  their  health,  for  I  ob- 
served in  Tzakonia,  where  the  men  and  women 
are  both  remarked  for  their  beauty,  and  where 
some  of  the  men,  in  particular,  are  models  in 
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form,  that  they  have  a  pallid,  worn  complexion, 
and  an  appearance  of  being  much  older  than 
they  really  are.  This  hard  and  laborious  life, 
however,  is  precisely  such  as  would  render  them 
capable  of  great  exertions  as  a  military  nation, 
if  that  love  of  liberty  which  animated  their 
ancestors,  and  which  still  seems  an  innate  prin- 
ciple in  all  the  mountainous  parts  of  Greece, 
were  to  excite  them  to  sliake  off  the  yoke  of 
their  cruel  oppressors. 

Our  road  continues  winding  along  the  side  of 
the  ravine,  interrupted  by  frequent  torrents;  at 
9.7  we  descend  to  the  bank  of  the  Crathis,  but 
soon  mount  the  slope  again,  and,  proceeding 
along  the  side  of  it,  arrive  at  10  at  Tjivlo", 
(Tzivio,)  a  small  village,  where  we  halt  ten 
minutes.  Silivena ''  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ravine.  Here  we  quit  the  Crathis,  and  turn  to 
the  left,  ascending  a  steep  ridge,  the  summit  of 
which  we  reach  at  10.35,  and  then  descend  ob- 
liquely into  the  ravine  of  a  torrent  which  begins 
from  a  snowy  mountain  a  little  on  the  left ;  it 
is  a  branch  of  the  Lago-Potam6,  which  joins  the 
sea  between  the  Akrata  and  the  river  of  Kal6- 
vryta.  Leaving  the  hamlet  of  Apano-Potamnia 
a  mile  on  the  left,  we  again  ascend,  and  arrive 
at  the  summit  of  another  ridge,  called  Gaid- 
hara,  at  11.10,  leaving  on  the  lefl  a  remarkable 
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flat  topt  rocky  summit,  called  Petruki,  which  was 
directly  in  front'  in  mounting  the  former  ridge 
from  Tzivlo.  On  the  Gaidhara,  a  road  to  Vos- 
tltza  turns  off  to  the  right.  The  ridge  is  beauti- 
fully overgrown  with  large  firs,  in  the  midst  of  a 
natural  pasture  of  the  finest  turf,  which  gives  the 
hills  the  air  of  a  park.  The  fir-woods  become 
thicker  as  we  descend,  and  the  trees  of  a  very 
large  girth.  At  11.40  cross  the  Lago-Potamo, 
the  direction  of  the  route  being  now  to  the 
left  of  what  it  was  before.  We  ascend  obliquely 
the  side  of  the  ravine  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Lago,  through  a  thick  wood  of  firs,  with  stu- 
pendous bare  precipices  on  the  right.  The 
grandeur  of  the  scene  is  improved  by  the  fly- 
ing clouds  of  a  lowering  sky,  a  state  of  the 
atmosphere  which  always  increases  the  apparent 
scale  of  mountains,  by  leaving  their  several  fea- 
tures to  be  seen  only  at  intervals,  and  giving 
continual  scope  to  the  imagination. 

At  12.5  arrive  at  the  summit  of  another 
ridge,  called 'Ti/rTjXosXTaupor,  [High  Cross,]  hav- 
ing now  the  summit  of  Petruki  behind  us,  and 
having  thus  made  the  half  circuit  of  it.  From 
the  ridge  of  High  Cross  there  is  a  view  of 
Mount  'Olonos,  the  mountains  behind  Kala- 
vryta,  and  those  towards  Vostitza,  also  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ravine  of  the  river  of  Kala- 
vryta,  as  far  as  the  village  of  ZakUiru,  in  face  of 
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Hegasf^io.  Leanng  this  place  at  12.15,  we 
descend  throngfa  the  firs,  until,  turning  an  angle 
of  the  rocks,  which  still  continue  to  horder  the 
xi^t  of  the  road,  we  come  suddenly  upon  the 
convent  of  Megaspflio,  and  arrive  there  at 
12.42. 

According  to  the  tradition  of  the  monks, 
this  was  one  of  the  earliest  monastic  foundations 
in  Greece,  but  the  convent  has  been  several  times 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  front  part  of  the 
pres^it  building,  except  a  small  portion  at 
the  northern  end,  is  not  more  than  forty-five 
years  old.  It  is  a  vast  wall,  twelve  feet  thick, 
built  in  the  face  of  an  immense  cavern,  which, 
towards  the  middle,  extends  ninety  feet  within 
the  precipitous  face  of  the  mountain,  but  di- 
minishes in  depth  from  that  point,  both  laterally 
and  vertically.  The  height  of  the  wall  is,  in 
most  parts,  sixty-five  feet,  that  of  tlie  precipice, 
from  its  summit  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavern, 
or  ground  floor  of  tlie  convent,  nearly  300  feet. 
The  length  of  the  wall  in  front,  is  about  180 
feet,  making  two  re-entering  angles  as  it  follows 
the  shape  of  the  cavern.  Within  the  cavern 
are  a  church,  store-houses,  kitchens,  and  a  vast 
cellar,  rendered  cool,  even  in  the  midst  of 
summer,  by  the  thick  wails,  and  by  the  water 
which  trickles  down  the  sides  of  the  rock.  This 
cellar  contains  the  year's  consumption  of  wine 
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for  tlie  convent,  besides  that  which  is  requireil 
for  the  supply  of  the  numerous  passengers  who 
lodge  here.  One  of  the  barrels  contains  160 
loads,  each  load  being  two  goat  skins.  It  is  a 
red  wine  with  little  flavour,  and  considerably 
diluted  with  water.  There  are  numerous  cells 
in  the  cavern  for  monks  and  servants,  and 
ranges  of  small  chambers  for  the  same  purpose 
are  built  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  with  wooden 
galleries  in  front  of  them.  The  'Hyoufievos,  or 
abbot,  has  a  small  chamber  and  kiosk  at  the 
northern  end.  The  roof  of  the  building  being 
sheltered  by  the  upper  part  of  the  cavern,  is 
formed  only  of  deal  plank. 

There  are  none  but  ecclesiastical  books  in' 
the  monastery  ;  the  only  manuscript  the  monks 
can  shew  rae,  is  a  copy,  from  a  vellum  manu- 
script at  Constantinople,  of  a  treatise  on  Al- 
chymy ;  but  they  assert  that  many  valuable 
books  have  been  destroyed  in  the  fires.  The 
slope  of  the  hill  below  the  convent  is  agreeably 
divided,  as  far  down  as  the  river  side,  into  ter- 
races of  gardens,  which  are  bordered  by  groves 
of  fir  and  other  trees.  The  bare  precipices  at 
the  back,  crowned  with  other  forests,  complete 
this  delightful  scenery ;  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  monastery  itself  is  more  curious  than 
picturesque,   and    adds    little   to   the   natural 
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beauties  of  the  place.  The  most  valuable  pos- 
sessions of  M^;aspilio,  are  in  the  plain  of  Elis, 
iriiere  the  monks  lately  paid  10,000  piastres,  to 
be  exempted  from  the  inconvenience  of  sup- 
porting a  Turkish  spahi,  at  the  zevgalati  of  Aly 
Tjeleby.  They  have  a  met6khi  in  the  midst  of  the 
forest,  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  to  the  south- 
ward, another  just  below  the  convent,  towards 
the  river,  and  a  third  with  some  currant  plant- 
ations on  the  sea-side,  in  the  plain  of  VosUtza ; 
besides  which,  the  monastery  possesses  13,000 
sheep,  and  eighty  oxen.  There  are  300  monks 
belonging  to  it,  but  it  never  happens  that  they 
are  all  present.  No  person  is  admitted  into  the 
bouse  at  night,  nor  are  the  gates  opened  after 
dark,  but  there  are  buildings  on  the  outside,  in 
which  travellers  may  lodge,  and  where  Turkish 
passengers  are  placed  at  all  hours  ;  the  monas- 
tery being  exempted  by  an  imperial  firmahn, 
from  lodging  Turks  within  the  house.  The 
monks  complain  of  the  large  sums  which  they  are 
often  required  to  pay  at  Constantinople  for  their 
privileges  and  security,  to  which,  moreover,  is 
attached  the  condition  of  supplying  passengers, 
gratis,  with  bread  and  wine,  and  to  the  Turks 
whatever  else  the  house  affords.  An  aqueduct 
brings  water  from  a  source  in  the  mountains  two 
hours  and  a  half  distant,  and  descends  by  an  open  - 
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ing  in  the  hills,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  con- 
vent, where,  after  turning  a  mill,  it  serves  to  water 
the  gardens  below  :  the  mill  Is  worked  only  in 
summer,  when  flour  is  provided  for  the  whole 
year.  To  the  westward  Megaspilio  commands 
a  prospect  of  the  ravine  of  the  river  of  Kalavry  ta, 
nearly  as  far  as  the  high  tabular  summit,  crowned 
with  a  ruined  castle,  called  Tremola,  which  I 
visited  last  year :  but  both  that  place  and  the 
town  of  Kalavryta  are  concealed  by  the  great 
woody  counterfort  of  Mount  Khehnos,  which 
lies  to  the  n.e.  of  the  town. 

I  can  no  longer  hesitate  in  placing  CyniEtha 
on  the  site  of  Kalavryta.  The  positions  of  Clei- 
tor  and  the  Styx,  determined  as  they  are  beyond 
a  doubt,  leave  no  room  for  a  second  opinion  on 
that  question,  when  the  following  words  of  Pau- 
sanias  '  are  taken  into  consideration  :  "  Above 
Nonacris  are  the  mountains  called  Aroania ; 
it  is  said,  that  the  daughters  of  I'roetus,  when 
afflicted  with  madness,  concealed  themselves  in  a 
cavern  in  these  mountains;  but  that,  having  been 
brought  by  Melampus  to  the  temple  of  Diana 
at  Lusi,  they  were  cured  by  sacred  expiations. 
From  that  time,  the  epithet  of  Hemeresia  has 
been  given  to  this  Diana  by  the  Cleitorii.  The 
PheneatBE  occupy  a  great  part  of  the  Aroania, 
but  Lusi  is  within  the  boundary  of  the  Cleitorii: 
»  Pauaan.  Arcad.  c.  18,  19. 
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it  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  a  city.  Agesilaus 
of  Lusi "  was  proclaimed  victorious  with  the 
race-horse  in  the  eleventh  Pythias  celebrated 
by  the  Amphictyones :  at  present  not  even  the 
ruins  of  Lusi  remain.  Forty  stades  distant  from, 
the  temple  of  Diana,  dwell  the  people  of  Ar- 
cadic  race,  called  CynEcthaenses,  who  dedicated 
the  statue  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  having  a  thun- 
der-bolt in  each  hand  ^  In  their  agora  are 
altars  of  the  gods,  and  a  statue  of  Hadrian.  But; 
their  most  remarkable  monument  is  a  temple  of 
Bacchus.  Two  stades  distant  from  the  town, 
there  is  a  fountain  of  cold  water  under  a 
plane  tree.  Whoever  is  in  danger  from  the  bite 
of  a  mad  dog,  or  from  an  ulcer,  or  any  other 
[similar]  evil,  is  cured  by  drinking  of  this  foun- 
tain J  whence  they  have  given  it  the  name  of 
Alyssus :  and  thus  it  appears,  that  if  the  Arca- 
dians have  a  water  near  Pheneus,  called  Styx, 
destructive  to  men,  they  have,  in  the  foun- 
tain of  the  Cyna^thaenses,  a  good,  to  counter- 
balance the  evil." 

It  seems  clear  from  the  preceding,  as  well  as. 
other  data  already  adduced,  that  the  vil- 
lage of  Sudhena,  which  stands  at  the  foot  of 
Khelm6s,  on  the  s.  w.  side,  on  the  edge  of  a 


(rausan.    Eljac.  pr 


standing  on  a  pedestal  (fa- 
feet  high:      fljo.),  which,  as  well  as  the 
.)      stutue,  was  of  bronze. 
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plain  lying  midway  between  those  of  Katzdnes 
and  Kaiavryta,  on  a  higher  level  than  the  for- 
mer, and  on  a  still  higher  level  than  the  latter, 
is  upon  or  near  the  site  of  Lust.  The  ancient 
foundations  westward  of  Sudhena,  at  the  princi- 
pal sources  of  the  river  of  Karnesi,  which  I  passed 
last  year  (May  27th),  in  the  plain,  proceeding 
from  Karnesi  to  Kaldvryta,  probably  mark  the 
site  of  the  temple  of  Diana  Hemeresia;  for  the 
time  distance  of  an  hour  and  a  half  from  thence 
to  Kalavryta,  partly  over  a  steep  ridge,  cor- 
responds very  well  with  the  forty  stades  of  Pau- 
sanias  between  the  temple  and  Cyna^tha.  The 
fine  sources'  from  which  I  suppose  the  modern 
name  of  the  town  to  have  been  derived,  being 
about  the  actual  distance  of  two  stades  from 
Kalavryta,  at  which  Pausanias  places  the  Alysson 
from  Cyna;tha,  tends  to  shew  that  Kalavryta 
occupies  the  exact  site  of  the  ancient  city. 
The  remark  of  Pausanias,  as  to  the  CyniEthaen- 
ses  being  of  Arcadia  race,  is  explained  by  their 
being  the  frontier  people  towards  Achaia  ;  Poly- 
bius  shews  that  in  his  time  the  Arcadians  would 
willingly  have  disclaimed  them  ^  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  Pausanias  omitted  to  describe  the 
course,  or  to  give  us  the  name  of  the  river  of 
Kalavryta,  as  it  would  have  served  to  identify 
one  of  the  streams  which  he  describes  on  the 
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coast  of  Acfiaia,  and  would  tlius  have  formed  a 
point  of  connection  in  the  geography  of  the  two 
ancient  provinces.     From  his  remarkj  as  to  the 
Pheneaia;  possessing  a  great  part  of  the  Aroania, 
it  would  seem  that  these   mountains  compre- 
hended not  only  Khelmos,  but  the  great  sum- 
mits also  of  Mazi  and   Turtovana,   adjoining 
Khelm6s  to  the  south-eastward,  together  with 
all  the  ridges  as  far  as  Mount  Crathis,  and  the 
plains  of  Pheneus  and  deilor.     There  cannot 
Fbe  any  question  that  each  of  the  summits   had 
ranciently  its  separate   name,  though  not  even 
Pthat  of  Khelm6s,  a  mountain  little  inferior  to 
TCyllenet  Olenus,   or    Taygettiniy   has  been   pre- 
rserved  in  history. 

April  5.    From  Megaspilio  to  Vostitza.     Set 
out  at  S.i^O.     Our  road  descends  the  mountain 
by  a  narrow  zigzag  path  among  bushes.     At 
8.40  cross  the  river  by    a   bridge.     Zakluru* 
is  five  minutes  beyond,    a   village  having  two 
small  makhaMs  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
,  and  a  third  on  the  right.     We  proceed  along 
rthe    side  of  a   bare    mountain   above  the  left 
^  bank;  at  9,  quitting  the  river,  which  pursues  its 
r  -course  northward  towards  the  sea,  through  a  nar- 
row ravine  bordered  by  precipices,  we  turn  to  the 
left  up  avalley  formed  by  a  branch  of  the  river: 
after  skirting  the  right  bank  of  this  stream  a 
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little  way,  cross  it  at  9-Q,  and  mount  the  ridge 
over  the  left  bank,  leaving  Duniena  on  the  side 
of  the  opposite  mountain,  half  a  mile  on  the  left. 
At  9.40;  having  arrived  at  the  top  of  tiie  ridge, 
we  look  down  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  descend 
and  then  cross  another  ridge,  on  the  summit  of 
which,  at  10.25,  we  halt  five  minutes.  Here  is 
a  fine  view  of  the  opposite  part  of  Rumili;  Parr 
nassus,  and  the  mountains  near  Salona,  are  very 
conspicuous.  I  clearly  distinguish  the  great 
opening  behind  Delphi,  above  the  fountain  Cas- 
talia.  Below  us  is  a  hollow  of  cultivated  land 
and  pasture,  with  small  streams  running  into 
the  Kalavryta  river,  which  is  at  no  great  distance 
on  the  right.  Proceed  along  the  side  of  the 
hill,  and  halt  five  minutes  at  a  fountain  j  eight 
minutes  beyond,  I  arrive  at  11  at  the  site  of 
an  ancient  town  ;  it  stood  on  the  lowest  part  of 
the  ridge  which  separates  the  course  of  the 
feeders  of  the  Kalavryta  river  from  the  waters 
flowing  to  another  stream  which  joins  the  sea  at 
two  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  former,  and  is 
called  the  river  of  Bokhusia.  The  Hellenic  re- 
mains consist  of  several  foundations  and  pieces 
of  wall,  of  some  of  which  thei'e  are  two  or  three 
courses  still  extant.  The  city  was  on  the  east- 
ern face  of  the  ridge,  looking  towards  the  Ka- 
lavryta river :  I  conceive  it  to  have  been  G?ry- 
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neia.     I  observe  two  or  three  sepulclires  of  the 
simplest  kind. 

Proceeding  obliquely  down  the  mountain 
which  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the  ravine  of 
the  river  Bokhusia,  we  arrive  at  1 1.35  at  a  der- 
vciii,  or  guard-house.  This  is  nothing  more 
than  a  wicker  hut,  out  of  which  issue  two  un- 
armed Greeks,  one  of  them  beating  a  great  drum, 
and  the  other  begging  for  paras.  The  sides  of 
these  mountains  are  beautifully  variegated  with 
pines  and  shrubs,  and  clothed  with  a  fine  pasture. 
11.35  arrive  at  the  spot  where  the  river  emerges 
from  the  ravine  into  the  maritime  plain,  which 
widens  from  iience  to  Vostitza ;  immediately 
afterwards  we  cross  the  river,  and  proceed  along 
the  plain  :  1^.13,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
on  the  left  are  some  walls  of  Koman  tiles,  iu 
one  part  of  which  there  is  a  circular  niciie.  At 
12.27  halt  till  1.4,  then  proceed  through  the 
plain  of  Vostitza.  At  It  cross  the  river  of 
Vostitza,  a  rapid  stream,  difficult  to  pass  after 
rains  j  at  2  arrive  in  the  middle  of  the  town 
of  Vostitza.  The  river  is  formed  from  several 
tributaries,  of  which  the  sources  are  near  Aio 
VI^sj,  and  in  the  summits  to  the  eastward  of  that 
place.  The  united  stream  flows  from  thence  be- 
tween the  mountains  Voidhias  and  Klok6s,  and 
enters  the  plain  immediately  behind  Vostitza, 
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after  wliicli  it  makes  a  circuit  to  the  right,  so  as 
to  join  the  sea  between  two  and  three  miles  to 
the  eastward  of  the  town. 

Vostitza  stands  on  a  hill,  terminating  towards 
the  sea  in  a  clift'  about  fifty  feet  high,  which  is 
separated  from  the  beach  by  a  narrow  leveK 
Here  are  some  copious  sources  of  water,  shaded 
by  a  magnificent  plane  tree,  nearly  forty  feet  in 
girth.  A  remarkable  opening  in  the  cliff,  ori- 
ginally perhaps  artificial,  leads  from  the  town 
to  the  ordinary  place  of  embarkation,  which  is 
just  below  the  fountains.  All  the  currants  and 
other  export  produce  of  the  northern  coast  of 
the  Morea  are  brought  here  in  boats  for  ship- 
ment. The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  low  alluvial 
point  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  corresponds 
to  the  Meganites  of  Pausanias.  Being  sheltered 
from  the  west  by  this  point,  it  is  a  safer  port  than 
that  of  Patra,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  capacious, 
and  is  rather  too  deep  for  merchant  ships,  having 
a  depth  of  six  or  seven  fathoms  near  the  shore. 
To  the  north  and  north-east  it  is  rather  exposed, 
but  I  should  think  seldom  dangerously  j  for, 
though  it  now  blows  a  gale  from  that  quarter, 
there  is  very  little  sea  in  the  harbour.  Its  easy 
access,  and  the  fine  springs  so  commodiously 
placed  for  watering  ships,  will  always  secure  to 
the  position  some  commercial  importance ;  and 
the  more  so,  as  the  only  other  places  on  the 


coast,  frequented  by  ships,  between  it  and  Pa- 
tra,  are  Lambiri  and  Psatliopyrgo,  which,  like 
Akrata  and  Xyi6-Ka3tro,  to  the  eastward,  are 
mere  anchorages,  and  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  fine  harbours  of  the  northern  coast  of 
the  Corinthian  Gulfi  where  tiie  shores  of  Locris, 
Phocis,  Bceotia,  and  Megaris  form  a  contrast  in 
this  particular  to  the  Peloponnesus,  which,  on 
its  northern  and  western  sides,  possesses  not  a 
single  perfect  harbour,  except  Navarin.  For 
ship  or  boat  building,  the  mountains  around 
Vostitza  produce  pine  wood  in  abundance,  and 
other  kinds  of  timber  may  be  procured  from 
the  western  part  of  Achaia,  or  from  the  moun- 
tains on  the  northenj  and  eastern  shores  of  the 

gulf. 

Vostitza  contains  only  one  mosque;  there  are 
about  thirty  Turkish  families,  and  three  or  four 
hundred  Greek  :  it  has  lately  received  a  cofl- 
nderable  increase  irom  Galaxidbi,  from  whence 
many  of  the  inhabitants  have  emigrated,  to  avoid 
the  vexations  of  Al^  Fasbd,  who  required  tliem 
to  work  at  bis  vessels  without  pay  j  and  tJius  a 
part  of  the  commerce  of  Galaxidhi  has  been  re- 
moved to  tiiis  place. 

That  Vostitza  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient 
town  of  importance,  is  evident  from  the  abun- 
dance of  broken  pottery,  and  from  numerous 
sepulchres,  containing  bones  and  broken  vases. 
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which  are  found  in  the  sunounding  fields.  I 
observed  several  of  these  formed  simply  of  four 
slabs  of  stone,  set  endwise.  I  remarked  also 
many  fragments  of  architecture,  or  sculpture  in 
marble,  which  had  been  brought  to  light  by  the 
plough  or  the  hoe;  and  as  well  in  the  town  as  in 
the  cultivated  land  around  it,  many  broken  tiles 
of  large  dimensions,  some  of  which  are  painted 
with  architectural  ornaments,  and  shew  that  the 
ancient  buildings  were  often  of  brick-work. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  nature  of  the 
soil  in  this  part  of  Achaia,  which  is  a  sort  of 
crumbling  stone,  mixed  with  earth,  and  affords 
no  quarry  of  a  more  homogeneous  material ;  it  is 
the  cause  also  of  there  being  so  little  now  rer 
maining  of  the  ancient  iEgium,  of  which  city 
Vostitza  is  undoubtedly  the  site.  A  small  se- 
pulchral bas-relief,  with  three  figures  in  very 
good  taste,  has  lately  been  found,  and  inserted 
in  the  wall  of  a  private  house  ;  and  1  remarked 
in  several  places  in  the  town  portions  of  columns, 
particularly  at  one  of  the  churches. 

Although  the  fountains  of  Vostitza,  from  their 
situation  near  the  shore,  are  more  convenient 
for  supplying  water  to  ships  than  to  the  town, 
it  may  be  believed,  that  this  favour  of  nature, 
combined  with  the  defensible  hill,  the  fertile 
plain,  and  the  rivers  on  either  side,  were  the 
original  cause  of  the  Greek  settlement  in  this 
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spot.  To  the  advanti^  of  the  harbour,  and  its" 
central  position  in  the  Corintbiac  Gulf,  central, 
at  least,  according  to  the  ancient  boundaries  of 
the  Gulf,  we  may  ascribe  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  ^gium,  in  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  society.  The  destruction  of  Helice  and 
Bura,  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
added  to  the  decline  of  ^gae  at  an  earlier 
period,  prepared  ^gium  for  being  the  chief 
town  of  the  A  chaian  league.  During  the  eighty 
years  of  the  desolation  of  Corinth,  which  fol- 
lowed its  capture  by  Mummius,  jEgiura,  being 
mucii  better  adapted  to  commerce  than  Sicyon, 
was  without  a  rival  in  the  Corinthiac  Gulf;  the 
establishment  of  a  Roman  colony  at  Corinth  by 
Julius  Caisar,  and  soon  afterwards  that  of  another 
at  Patrffi  by  Augustus,  reduced  it  again  to  the 
third  in  rank  ;  but  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  it  preserved  the  memory  of  its  former 
supremacy  in  the  Achaian  council,  which  still  as- 
sembled at  jEgium,  when  Pausanias  travelled'. 
The  first  object  which  the  Greek  traveller  ob- 
served at^gium,  approaching  the  town  from  the 
westward,  was  the  stoa  of  the  Athlete  Strato"; 
then  a  temple  of  Lucina,  and  an  inclosure '  of  ^s- 
culapius.  The  statue  of  Lucina  was  acrolithic,  co- 
vered with  a  veil,  extending  one  hand,  and  hold- 
ing a  torch  in  the  other.    The  temenus  of  ^scu- 

'  I'aiiaan,  Aclmic.  c.  21,  <>  Ibid.  c.  23. 
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lapius  contained  statues  of  ^sculapiuB  and  Hy- 
gieia,  made  by  Dainopiion  of  Messene.  In  a 
temple  of  Minerva  there  were  two  statues  of  the 
goddess  in  white  marble ;  in  a  grove  of  Juno, 
one  which  it  was  not  permitted  to  any  but  the 
priestess  to  see.  Near  the  theatre  stood  a  temple 
of  Bacchus,  with  a  beardless  statue  of  the  god. 
In  the  agora  there  was  a  temenus  of  Jupiter,  in  the 
entrance  of  whicii,  to  the  left,  were  two  statues  o£ 
the  god,  one  of  these,  without  a  beard,  was  very 
ancient ;  the  agora  contained  also  a  building  *, 
in  which  were  statues  of  Neptune,  Hercules,  Ju- 
piter, and  Minerva,  surnamed  the  Argives ;  a 
temple  of  Diana,  who  was  represented  in  her 
statue  as  drawing  the  bow ;  and  a  tomb  of  the 
herald  Talthybius.  Adjacent  to  the  agora  there- 
was  a  temple  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Diana.  In 
the  maritime  quarter,  near  the  sources,  which 
Pausaniaa  describes  as  agreeable  both  to  the; 
taste  and  view  ^  were  temples  of  Venus,  of  Nep-* 
tune,  of  Proserpine,  of  Jupiter  Homagyriua,  of 
Ceres  Panachaia,  and  of  Safety'.  The  priests- 
alone  were  permitted  to  see  the  statue  in  the 
last-named  temple.  The  .^^enses  had  also-' 
brazen  statues  of  a  very  youthful  Jupiter,  and' 
of  a  beardless  Hercules  j  they  were  works  of. 
Ageladas  of  Argos,  and  were  kept  in  the  houses 
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of  the  priests..  The  Homagyrium  contained 
statues  of  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  Minerva;  its 
name  was  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
common  council  here  held  by  Agamemnon, 
previously  to  the  Trepan  expedition.  It  was  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  Achaian 
confederacy,  through  the  whole  course  of  its 
history.  All  measures  of  common  interest  were 
rati6ed  there,  and  it  still  served,  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  for  a  meeting  of  the  deputies  of  the 
Achaian  cities  *. 

.  The  modem  houses  of  Vostltza  prevent  any 
effectual  attempt  to  trace  the  description  of 
Pausanias  on  the  site  of  the  upper  town.  I 
could  not  find  any  certain  vestiges  of  the  thea- 
tre, which  would  throw  gome  light  on  the  topo- 
graphy, nor  are  there  any  remains  of  buildings 
very  apparent  near  the  shore ;  though  it  is  highly 
probable  that  excavations  would  in  both  situ- 
ations lead  to  some  interesting  discoveries, 
more  especially  as  ^gium  flourished  during  the 
best  period  of  Grecian  arL 

Vostltza  is  often  mentioned  by  Phranza  in 
the  narrative  of  his  own  proceedings  and  those 
of  the  Palieologi,  in  the  Morea,  between  the 
year  1428,  when  he  accompanied  Constantine 
thither,  and  the  termination  of  his  annals  in 

"  ffK«'S;io.  ^u^  'ax^w'S/.  The  niied  to  meet  in  like  manner 
Amphictyonic  council  conti-      at  Delphi  and  Thermopylae. 
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1477.  Chalcocondylas,  in  relating  the  Turkish 
conquest  of  the  peninsula,  evidently  intends  the 
same  place  by  JEgium  %  which  Phranza  calls  Vos- 
titza''.  Mahomet  the  Second,  in  the  year  1460, 
after  the  occupation  of  Mistra,  Kalamata,  and 
the  other  strong  places  in  Laconia  and  Messenia, 
advanced  from  Arkadhia  into  the  Eleia,  where 
Sandameri  and  Khlorautza  were  the  principal 
fortresses.  Having  reduced  these,  he  proceeded 
to  Patra,  which,  together  with  Vostitza,  had 
been  given  up  to  him  in  the  year  1458,  by  the 
treaty  of  Corinth.  He  then  captured  Kala- 
vryta,  which  had  been  ceded  by  the  same  treaty, 
but  had  been  re-taken  by  the  despot,  Thomas. 
His  last  conquests  were  Kastrimeno  and  SaU 
menfko,  both  of  which  were  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Voidhia.  Of  the  fortresses  of  the  Morea, 
there  remained,  after  this  period,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Venetians,  Mothoni,  Koroni,  Monem- 
vasia,  and  Argos.  Of  these,  Argos  was  taken 
in  1463  ;  Mothoni  not  till  1499. 

Vostitza  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Achaian 
coast  between  Capes  Lambiri  and  Avgo,  aa 
well  as  of  alL  the  summits  which  rise  from  the 
northern  shore  of  the  gulf,  from  Mount  Rigani, 
behind  'Epakto,  to  the  peak  of  the  Corinthian 
Oneia,  above  the  modern  village  of  Perakhora, 
which  falls  in  a  line  with  Cape  Avg6.     Immedt- 
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ately  in  front  of  Vostitza  is  seen  a  part  of  LocrtSf 
which  I  have  not  visited.  A  remarkable  height, 
rising  just  over  the  centre  of  the  islands,  called 
Tris6nia,  is  said  to  be  the  position  of  a  Hellenic 
ruin :  behind  it  a  valley  ascends  between  the 
moLintains,  in  which  is  the  village  ofServuIa,and, 
higher  up,  Xylo-Gaadliara.  Another  ruin  is  re- 
ported to  exist  near  Petrinitza,  a  village  situated 
in  a  plain  on  the  eastern  side  of  Cape  Psarom^ti. 
A  little  farther  east  is  another  village,  Kesili,  in 
the  same  plain.  'Epakto  is  just  hid  by  the 
Achaian  coast.  The  harbour  of  Trisonia  Is 
well,  sheltered  by  the  islands  opposite  to  it  on 
the  main  land  ;  there  is  a  fine  plain,  but  it  is  not 
much  cultivated. 

April  6. — At  7.50  descend  through  the  open- 
ing in  the  clifF,  and  pass  westward  along  the 
sea-side.  At  the  end  of  tiie  cliff,  I  observe  in 
a  corn-iield  a  square  stele  of  ordinary  stone, 
and  another  of  black  marble,  partly  buried  in 
the  ground.  The  former  is  three  feet  seven 
inches  square :  the  mouldings  on  both  are  a 
simple  ovolo  and  fillet.  I  remarked  also  in> 
several  parts  of  the  cliff, 
sepulchral  niches  of  this 
form,  but  almost  entirely  " 
ruined  by  the  effect  of  time  on  the  crumbling 
rock.  At  S.20  cross  a  stream  flowing  from  the 
mountains  and  traversing  the  plain,  like  all  the 
others  of  this  coast,  in  a  broad  gravelly  bed.   In 
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the  course  of  time  the  river,  by  its  alluvions, 
has  formed  the  long  point  which  shelters  the 
anchorage  of  Vostitza  on  the  west. 

At  8.43  we  pass  another  stream  not  so  large, 
which  joins  the  sea  in  a  small  curve  of  the 
coast;  this  seems  to  be  the  Phcenix,  and  the 
former  the  Meganitas  of  Pausanias.  At  9.15 
cross  a  rapid  river  flowing  in  a  wide  gravelly 
bed.  It  is  called  the  river  of  Salmeniko,  and 
issues  into  the  plain  from  some  heights  attached 
to  Mount  Voidhia.  Salmeniko,  now  a  small  vil- 
lage, is  the  place  which  resisted  the  Turks  so 
well  in  the  year  14i60.  Rhypce  probably  stood 
on  the  banks  of  this  river,  perhaps  on  the  exact 
site  of  Salmeniko,  as  the  epithet  Kepavpiai,  which 
jEschylus'  applied  to  RhypEe,  seems  to  indi- 
cate a  lofty  situation,  such  as  Chalcocondylas 
describes  that  of  Salmeniko.  Rhypa?  flourished 
only  in  distant  ages  '',  and  was  finally  demolished 
when  Augustus  colonized  Patrae,  and  removed,  ' 
thither  the  remaining  inhabitants  of  Rhypas  ;  its  ' 
vestiges  only  were  left  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias''. At  9-4iO  we  reach  the  foot  of  the  bluff 
point,  which  forms  so  remarkable  an  object,  as 
well  from  the  Achaian  as  from  the  opposite 
coast  of  the  gulf.      Here  is  a  small  bay,  on 

'  Ap.  Strabon.  p.  307-  c  ^^^^,J„„  S!  ^,^.  ««! 

''  Myscellus  of  Rhypa;  was      'Ava/out  raii  in  'Pun-Sij  ■hth- 
the  reputed  founder  of  Cro- 
tona,  about  710  b.  c. 
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ACHAIA. 

Ancient  History  of  Acuaia. — Twelve  Cities. — From  Patra 
to  Vostitza— By  Sea  to  Xyl6-kastro — To  Trikkala. — 
Pellene. —  Mvs^oM. — Cyrus.— Trikkala, — OLOHrs. — 
To  Vagilikii.— To  Corinth. 

The  most  remarkable  events  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Aciiaiaj  are  represented  in  the  same 
manner  by  Strabo  and  Fausaoias,  who  very 
nearly  agree  also  on  the  less  important  subject 
of  the  genealogy  and  personal  adventures  of  the 
family  of  Hellen,  as  connected  with  the  history 
of  this  and  the  other  provinces  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus ".  The  only  historical  fact  which  can  rea- 
sonably be  deduced  from  such  traditions,  com- 
pared with  the  evidence  of  the  earliest  of  Greek 
historians,  Homer,  is,  that  the  name  of  the 
Acbaians  originated  tn  Thessaly,  and  had  spread 
very  widely  in  Greece,  particularly  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, prior  to  the  time,  when  Grecian  history 
can  be  said  to  commence. 

jEgialus,  or  the  country  adjacent  to  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Peloponnesus,  was  occu- 
|Med,  at  the  earliest  period  of  which  history  has 
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any  knowledge,  by  the  lonians  of  Attica,  who 
there  founded  twelve  cities.  When  the  Achaei 
were  expelled  from  Laconia  and  Argolis  by 
the  Heracleida;,  eighty  years  after  the  Trojan 
war,  they  placed  themselves  under  the  conduct 
of  Tisamenus,  a  grandson  of  Agamemnon,  and 
proceeding  to  jEgialus,  displaced  the  lonians, 
who  returned  into  Attica,  and  from  thence, 
under  the  sons  of  Codrus,  proceeded  into  Asia. 
The  division  of  the  Asiatic  Ionia  into  twelve 
cities,  and  the  adoption  by  the  Asiatics  of  the 
worship  and  rites  of  Neptune  of  Helice,  are 
convincing  evidences  of  the  truth  of  this  part 
of  Grecian  history,  and  shew  that  the  founda- 
tion of  the  twelve  cities  of  Achaia  was  an- 
terior to  that  occupation  of  the  jEgialus  which 
caused  its  name  to  be  changed  into  that  of 
Achaia. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  therefore,  that 
in  Achaia  the  federal  system  began  earlier,  as 
well  as  lasted  longer,  than  in  the  other  parts  of 
Greece,  where  in  general,  when  the  regal  go- 
vernment, which  was  the  most  common  in  the 
early  ages,  had  ceased,  the  principal  city  of  the 
province  acquired  such  a  predominance  as  led 
to  the  comparative  insignificance  and  'the  real 
decline  of  all  the  others,  and  this  state  of  things 
continued  until  foreign  power  acquired  the  chief 
influence  in  the  government  of  Greece.     But 
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io  Achaia  the  federation  of  several  cities  of 
Bearly  equal  power,  assisted  by  an  extensive  al- 
liance, survived  even  tiu'oiigli  a  great  part  of 
the  latter  aera,  and  was  the  means,  at  length,  oi' 
conferring  upon  Achaia  the  empty  honour  of 
giving  its  name  to  all  southern  Greece,  as  long 
as  that  country  continued  to  be  a  province  of 
the  Iloman  empire. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  confederacy  of  small 
republics  to  take  little  interest  as  a  nation  in 
external  politics,  until  some  one  of  the  states 
obtaining  superior  importance,  becomes  a  point 
of  union  for  a  central  government,  and  an  ex- 
ample to  the  others  of  more  enlarged  views  and 
a  higher  feeling  of  national  honour.  Achaia 
gave  no  assistance  to  the  defence  of  Greece 
against  the  Persians.  During  several  ages  she 
was  exempted  by  her  situation  from  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  any  active  part  in  the  wars  of  the 
leading  states  of  Greece.  Thus  she  had  more 
leisure  than  any  other  province  to  cultivate  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  increased  so  much  in  wealth 
and  population,  as  to  beconie  the  founder  of  some 
Greek  colonies  in  Italy,  whose  rapid  advances  to 
opulence  and  power  may  be  attributed  to  their 
adoption  of  the  wise  laws  and  institutions  of 
Ach^a. 

"  When  Xerxes  and  the  Medea",  says  Pau- 
sanias,  "  invaded  Greece,  the  Achaians  neither 
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aided  Leonidivs  at  ThermopylEe,  nor  Themisto- 
cles  and  the  Athenians  in  the  sea-fights  at  Eii- 
bcea  and  Salainis.  There  is  no  mention  of  them 
as  anxiliaries,  either  among  the  Athenians  or 
Laceda3momans,  nor  did  they  partake  in  the 
affair  at  Plat^ea,  as  Is  manifest  from  their  names 
not  appearing  in  the  common  offering  of  the 
Greeks  at  Olympia.  It  appears  to  me  there- 
fore, that  at  that  time  their  attention  was 
turned  towards  the  affairs  of  their  own  coun- 
try, and  that,  elated  with  their  Trojan  victory, 
they  could  not  bear  to  be  commanded  by  the 
Lacedsemonians,  who  were  Dorians.  This,  in 
time,  became  still  more  evident,  for  when  the 
Lacedtemonians  were  afterwards  at  war  with 
the  Athenians,  the  Achaians  readily  brought 
assistance  to  the  Patrenses,  and  were  not  less 
favourably  incUned  to  the  Athenians*.  As  to  I 
the  subsequent  wars,  the  Achaians  took  a  part,-  ] 
in  the  action  at  Chffironeia,  against  Philip  and  I 
the  Macedonians,  but  it  is  said  that  they  were 
not  engaged  in  the  battle  at  Lamia,  not  having 
then  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  defeat  in 
Boeotia." " 

It  was   not    until  the  decline  of  the  great 


-  See  Thucyd.  1.  1.  c.  III.  Sparta  in  the  Peloponn 

and   Plutarch,    in   Alcibiad.  war.     Thucyd.  1.  2.  c.  9 

Some  of  the  Acliaians,  how-  ^  Pnusan.  Achaic.  c.  ( 
ever,   were  in    alliiince  with 
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republics  of  Greece,  that  the  Achiuans  as- 
sumed the  importance}  which  their  tranquil- 
lity and  good  internal  government,  during  the 
earlier  periods,  insured  for  them  during  the 
last  ages  of  independent  Greece.  "  When  the 
Lacedsemonians,"  observes  Pausanias,  *'  after 
the  defeat  at  Leuctra,  the  assembling  of  the 
Arcadians  in  Megalopolis,  and  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  Messenians,  were  no  longer 
able  to  preserve  their  former  prosperity ;  when 
the  Tbebans  had  been  reduced  to  such  a  de- 
solate condition  by  Alexander,  tbat,  not  many 
years  afterwards,  when  they  were  restored  by 
Cassander,  they  were  found  incapable  of  de- 
fending themselves;  when  the  Athenians,  al- 
though benevolence  was  shewn  to  them  by  the 
Greek  nation  in  deference  to  the  memory  of 
their  former  actions,  could  never  secure  them- 
selves from  the  arms  of  the  Macedonians  ;  when 
the  Greeks  had  no  general  council,  and  each 
state  attended  to  its  own  affairs,  tliere  were 
none  who,  in  power,  could  be  compared  to  the 
Achaians,  all  whose  cities,  except  Pellene,  had 
ever  been  free  from  the  government  of  tyrants, 
and  had  never  suffFered  from  war  and  pestilence 
so  much  as  the  other  Greeks.  They  established, 
therefore,  a  community  of  designs  and  opera- 
tions, and  assembled  a  council  called  the  Achaic 
in  iEgium,  whicli,  ever  since  the  destruction  of 
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Helice  by  an  inundation,  had  excelled  all  the 
other  cities  of  Achaia  in  dignity  and  power/' 

Paosanias  then  proceeds  to  devote  ten  chap- 
ters to  the  events  of  that  instructive  period  in 
the  decline  of  Greece,  when  its  power  was 
chiefly  divided  among  the  Achaians,  ^tolians, 
and  Lacedasmonians.  Intent  only  on  their  own 
quarrels,  these  states,  as  well  as  the  smaller, 
were  blind  to  the  danger  threatened  from  the 
steady  policy,  the  military  strength,  and  the  un- 
relenting ambition  of  Rome.  Instead  of  uniting 
to  oppose  that  danger,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
cement  alliances  with  the  kings  of  Macedonia, 
Illyria,  and  Asia,  each  state  in  its  turn  supported 
Rome  against  its  Grecian  rivals,  and  thus  invited 
the  Romans  to  bring  them  all  in  succession  under 
the  yoke.  By  constantly  referring  the  decision 
of  their  puerile  quarrels  to  the  senate  of  Rome 
or  its  emissaries,  they  offered  to  the  Romans  a 
temptation,  which  a  more  just  and  less  ambi- 
tious government  would  hardly  have  been  able 
to  resist. 

To  Achaia,  as  most  abundant  in  the  re- 
sources of  wealth,  high  reputation,  extensive 
alliances,  disciplined  forces,  and  commanders  of 
ability  and  honesty,  the  chief  disgrace  of  the 
ruin  of  Greece  is  to  be  ascribed.  The  great 
qualities  of  Aratus  and  Philopoemen,  instead  of 
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being  exerted  in  producing  unanimity,  were 
exercised  upon  the  disputes  between  the  de- 
mocracies and  oligarchies,  and  in  counteract- 
ing the  effects  of  the  support  which  the  latter 
received  from  Macedonia  or  from  Sparta.  One 
man  only,  and  he  belonging  to  a  people  uncivil- 
i2ed  in  comparison  with  the  Achaians,  is  I'e- 
corded  as  having  foreseen  the  consequences  of 
the  quarrels  of  the  Greeks  among  one  another. 
Livy,  copying  from  Poiybius,  has  preserved  the 
speech  of  Agelas  of  Naupactus,  in  recommenda- 
tion of  the  only  policy  which  could  save  Greece 
from  ruin,  but  which  neither  Aratus,  nor  Philo- 
pocmen,  nor  Poiybius  himself^  had  the  sense,  or 
courage,  or  consistency,  to  pursue.  In  jus- 
tice, however,  to  Aratus  and  Philopcemen,  it 
should  be  added,  that  during  the  whole  career 
of  the  former,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  of 
the  latter,  the  Romans  had  not  yet  conceived 
the  designs  upon  Greece  with  which  they  were 
soon  afterwards  inspired  by  their  successes  in 
other  quarters,  and  by  the  subsequent  folly  or 
wickedness  of  the  Greek  leaders.  Philopcemen 
appears,  before  his  death,  to  have  taken  alarm  at 
the  conduct  of  the  Romans,  although  it  was  a 
conduct  which  he  himself  had  invited,  by  allow- 
ing the  Achaians  to  assist  the  Romans  against 
Philip,  Antiochus,  and  Nabis. 
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The  opposition  of  the  democratic  and  tyran- 
nic, or  oligarchic  interests,  which  is  the  great 
mover  of  the  politics  of  Greece  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  its  history,  or,  at  least,  from 
the  time  when  it  became  republican  to  the  final 
loss  of  its  independence— the  restless,  invidious, 
fjictious,  and  treacherous  spirit  which  has  cha- 
racterized so  many  of  its  leading  men  in  all  ages, 
conducted  the  country  with  rapidity  to  its  ruin, 
when  there  was  an  abundance  of  individuals  of 
that  character,  uncorrected  by  the  control  of 
such  men  as  Aratus  and  Philopoemen.  One  is 
sui'prised  to  find  Polybius,  who  has  left  us  many 
sensible  observations  upon  war  and  pohtics,  ap- 
proving of  the  support  given  by  the  Achaian 
league  to  the  Romans  against  Perseus,  instead 
of  recommending  to  his  countrymen  to  form  an 
eflFectual  union  of  the  whole  Greek  nation 
against  the  Italians,  whose  ill  success  in  the  first 
two  years  of  the  third  Macedonian  war,  was 
highly  encouraging  to  such  an  united  effort. 
In  fact  the  writings  of  Polybius  betray  that 
early  and  constant  partiality  for  the  Romans 
which,  cooling  the  ardour  of  his  patriotism  and 
blinding  him  to  the  dangers  of  his  country, 
must,  by  its  effects,  have  contributed  to  the 
subjugation  of  Greece  not  less  certainly  than 
the  glaring  folly  and  villainy  of  a  Discus  or  a 
Callicrates.      But  though    he   cannot  be  com- 
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mended  for  the  wisdom  of  his  views,  it  is  a 
strong  proof  of  his  honesty,  that  not  all  his  ex- 
ertions or  talents,  nor  ail  his  admiration  of  the 
Romans,  could  save  his  party  from  the  persecu- 
tions of  Callicrates,  nor  himself  fi'om  being  in- 
cluded among  the  thousand  leading  men  of 
Achaia  who  were  detained  seventeen  years  in 
Italy,  until  only  300  of  them  survived.  Ul- 
timately this  was  a  fortunate  event  for  Polybiua, 
for  Greece,  and  for  literature,  by  enabling  him 
to  obtain  the  friendship  of  some  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious Romans,  to  visit  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Africa,  to  intercede  with  Rome  in  favour  of 
conquered  Greece,  and  finally  to  write  a  history 
of  his  own  times,  for  which  he  was  better  quali- 
fied  than  any  man  then  living  *.  Unhappily  we 
have  but  fragments  of  this  great  work,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  historical  digression  in  Pau- 
sanias,  which  has  given  rise  to  these  remarks,  is 
the  more  valuable  as  containing  the  best  ma- 
terials for  the  history  of  the  last  years  of  thft' 
Achaian  league  and  of  Grecian  independence. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
revolution  which  was  effected  by  Nero  in  the 
political  state  of  Greece,  or  to  comprehend 
what  kind  of  liberty  that  was  for  which  the 
people  were  indebted  to  the  caprice  of  such  a 
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tyrant'.  It  is  probable,  that  his  favours  were 
confined  to  a  remission  of  a  part  of  the  tribute 
to  Rome,  and  that  he  deprived  the  Roman  prsc- 
tor  of  a  part  of  his  authority  over  the  munici- 
pahties ;  the  consequence  of  which  could  only 
have  been  to  throw  all  the  cities  into  that  stato  of 
anarchy  which  had  been  a  common  attendant 
of  their  democratic  constitutions  even  in  better 
times.  Whatever  may  iiave  been  the  imme- 
diate eifects  of  the  decree  of  Nero,  they  did  not 
long  continue  ;  Vespasian  soon  found  it  neces- 
sary to  replace  Greece  in  its  former  state, 
which  was  undoubtedly  the  best  suited  to  tlie 
country  under  the  circumstances  of  those 
times. 

The  twelve  cities  founded  in  j^gialus  by  the 
lonians  and  occupied  by  the  Achaians  who  ex- 
pelled them,  were  Dyme,  Olenus,  Pharas,  Tri- 
taea,  Patra;,  Rhypa^,  jEgium,  Helice,  Bura, 
jEgie,  jEgeira,  Pellene.  This  is  the  catalogue 
of  Herodotus  and  of  Strabo ".  According  to 
Pausanias,  Patrte  was  not  founded  until  after 
the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Achaji, 
and  he  names  Ceryneia  in  the  place  of  it ".  Po- 
lybius  omits  ^gae  and  RhypJE,  and  substitutes 
Leontium  and  Ceryneia.     But  Polybius  refers 

■  Sueton.     in     Neron.  ^  ••  Herodot.  1.  J,  c.  145.^ 
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to  the  cities  of  the  Achaian  confederacy  as  it 
was  established  on  the  abolition  of  tlie  monarchy, 
which  had  continued  from  Tisamenus  to  Ogy- 
gus',  when  iEgse  was  already  a  ruin,  and 
Rhypa;  in  a  state  of  irabecihty.  About  the  year 
305  B.  c,  the  federation  was  suspended  by  the 
discord  among  the  cities,  which  had  been  caused 
by  the  interference  of  the  Macedonians  in  the 
affairs  of  southern  Greece.  It  was  renewed  be- 
tween the  years  981  and  274  b.  c,  by  seven 
cities  of  the  western  part  of  Achaia,  which, 
thirty  years  later,  were  joined  by  Sicyon,  Co- 
rinth, and  Megara,  and  ultimately  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  Peloponnesus  ''. 

During  the  two  centuries  intervening  be-- 
tween  the  times  of  Polybius  and  of  Strabo,  all 
the  smaller  towns  of  Achaia  had  fully  partaken 
in  the  general  ruin  of  Greece;  and  Augustus 
having  annexed  Dyme,  Pharte,  and  Tritffia  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  colony  of  Patra;, 
there  remained,  when  Pausanias  visited  the 
country,  about  170  years  afterwards,  very  lit- 
tle besides  ruins  and  places  of  worship  in 
41.-1.  4. 


-  Polyli.  1.  2.  c.  41 
c.  1.— Strabo,  p.  384. 

"  The  aeyen  cities  of  the 
latter  Achtean  league,  were 
Dyme,  PatTK,  Fharfe,  Tritssa, 
jI^um,Bura,Ceryneia.  Ole- 
mis  refused  to  join  the  al- 
liance, pofisihly  because  it  was 


already  in  q  very  declining 
state,  for  uot  long  after- 
wards the  Olenii  retired  from 
their  city  into  three  neigh- 
bouring towns.  Polyb.  1,  2. 
c.  41.— Strabo,  pp.  384.  386. 
— Pausan.  Adiaic. 
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any  of  the  Achaian  cities,    except  Patrae  and 
^Egiuni. 

April  15. — A  strong  north-eastern  wind  has 
continued  to  blow  at  Patra  from  the  6th  to  tins 
day.  The  temperature,  in  the  warmest  houra 
of  the  day,  was  rather  high,  about  70"  Fah- 
renheit :  the  hills  in  the  gulf  were  capped,  and 
it  generally  rained  in  the  afternoon  within  the 
gulf.  In  February  the  same  wind  and  the  same 
appearance  of  the  atmosphere  prevailed,  with  a 
lower  thermometer,  though  high  for  the  season. 
I  remarked  this  effect  of  the  n.e.  wind  the  more, 
because  in  Greece  its  general  character  is  that 
of  a  clear  and  sharp  wind,  and  it  generally  ac- 
companies the  fine  weather  in  winter.  Upon 
inquiry  I  found  that  the  wind  at  sea  all  this 
time  was  scirocco  ("south-east).  It  seems,  that 
in  the  narrow  western  parts  of  the  gulf,  between 
the  capes  Psaromyti  and  Papa,  there  are  two 
prevailing  winds,  known  by  the  names  of  'Eft- 
iraa-ia  and  Evya^ia,  which,  in  the  kakophonic 
Zantiote  pronunciation  of  our  worthy  consul, 
sound  very  like  what  would  be  written  in  Eng- 
lish, Bashaw  and  Washaw.  'Efiffd^ei  6  adpat 
and  Evyii^ei  6  Kaphas  are  also  common  expres- 
sions to  indicate  the  two  winds.  All  the  steady 
westerly  breezes  in  the  summer  blow  into  the 
gulf  and  along  its  mid-channel.  At  Patra  the 
Evgazia  generally  draws  from  the  n.e.,  being 
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deflected  upon  X*atra  by  the  great  mountaius 
Rigani,  Kaki  Skala,  and  Paleo-Vuni.  It  is  even 
known  to  blow  in  that  direction  when  the  wind 
is  south  at  sea,  and  when  beyond  Cape  Papa  it  is 
met  by  a  true  south  wind,  blowing  through  the 
channel  of'Zakytho.  In  the  wider  parts  of  the 
Corinthiac,  as  well  as  in  the  Saronic  Gulf,  the 
winds  are  more  nearly  what  they  are  in  the 
open  sea,  but  modified  in  their  course  by  the 
mountains.  Thus,  the  Argolic  Gulf  gives  the 
southerly  wind  a  good  deal  of  easting  in  the 
Corinthiac  Gulf,  from  whence  it  draws  through 
the  mid-channel  of  the  Strait  of  Naupactus,  and 
becomes,  as  I  have  said,  a  north-east  at  Patra. 
The  difference  of  the  two  kinds  of  north-east  is 
strongly  marked  at  Patra,  a  real  north-east 
being  clear  and  sharp  j  a  false  one  being  marked 
by  the  usual  indications  of  a  scirocco,  namely, 
heat,  covered  mountains,  and  a  hazy  sky.  Al- 
though the  true  north-east  generally  accompa- 
nies the  fine  weather  in  winter,  and  is  light  and 
frosty,  terrible  gales  sometimes  occur  from 
that  quarter,  such  as  the  euroclydon  which 
blew  St.  Paul  to  Malta.  These  foul  weather 
north-easters  cap  the  mountains,  but  they  are 
not  very  common,  and  a  fall  of  rain  soon  brings 
about  a  change.  In  general  tiie  quality  of  the 
several  winds  in  Greece  are  nearly  the  same 
as  in  England,      ,   ,      .1 
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This  day  (April  15)  I  return  to  Vostitza  in 
company  with  Mr.  Consul  Strane.  The  pace  of 
our  agoyatic  hacks  is  slow.  At  10.25  set 
out;— 10.50,  cross  a  river,  (the  Meilichus  of 
Pausanias,)  on  its  banks  are  the  villages  of 
Apano  and  Kato  Sykena,  in  a  small  valley, 
which  to  the  west  is  bounded  by  the  rugged 
heights  near  Patra,  and  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion by  similar  heights  separating  the  valley 
from  the  plain  of  Kasteli :  11.35  cross  several 
small  torrents  (the  Charadrus  of  the  ancients) 
which  join  the  sea  a  little  west  of  the  castle  ;— 
11.50  cross  a  stream  which  joins  the  sea  a  little 
east  of  the  castle  (the  Selemnus).  19.25  arrive 
at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Teki^h  (Panormus). 
Two  Greek  ships  of  Galaxidhi  are  at  anchor  in 
the  bay ;  they  sailed  a  few  days  ago  from  Patra 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  Easter  at  home,  but 
having  been  arrested  by  the  evgazia  have  lost 
the  feast  both  at  Patra  and  Galaxidhi.  This  is 
a  great  disappointment  to  the  poor  sailors,  as 
Easter  "comes  but  once  a  year",  and  the  Greeks 
are  allowed  by  their  tyrants  to  keep  their  Bairam 
without  molestation. 

The  Easter  lamb  is  generally  purchased  seve- 
ral days  before  the  Sunday,  but  never  killed  tilt 
the  morning  or  the  evening  before.  From  Thurs- 
day to  Monday  no  work  is  done,  and  not  a  boat 
sails.     At  Patra   I  saw  the  boatmen  on  Easter 
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Sunday  ranged  in  parties  along  the  beach, — 
each  boat's  crew  seated  on  the  ground  in  the 
hot  sun,  round  a  great  fire,  roasting  lambs, 
and  waiting  with  impatience,  after  the  forty 
days'  fast,  till  they  were  dressed.  By  nine  or 
ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  most  of  the  families 
in  the  town  had  dined,  and  were  already  half 
drunk  and  dancing.  At  Patra  the  Greeks  have 
full  liberty  to  enjoy  the  festival  of  Lambri*, 
with  all  its  honours  of  fine  clothes,  firing  of 
crackers  and  pistols,  painted  eggs,  roasted 
lambs,  drinking,  music,  and  dancing;  but  they 
cannot  make  the  midnight  procession  through 
the  streets  as  at  Kalamata,  where  they  spoke  to 
me  with  great  pride  and  satisfaction  of  their 
superiority  in  this  respect  over  all  the  rest  of 
the  Morea. 

At  12.35  leave  Tekieh  ;  at  1.15  cross  a  stream 
which  flowing  from  a  narrow  gorge  in  the 
advanced  part  of  Panachdicum  on  the  right, 
joins  the  sea  at  Drepanum;  1.35,  Psath6-pyrgo; 
S.45,  khan  of  Lambfri  j  leave  it  at  5.7,  and 
arrive,  at  7-20,  at  the  great  plane  tree  of  Vos- 
tltza. 

-  April  17. — Sail  this  morning  to  Xyl6>kastro 
in  a  boat  bound  to  that  place  to  load  currants : 
die  distance  by  sea  is  about  thirty  English  miles. 


■   As/iT^q- 
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In  less  than  an  hour  we  reach  Cape  Ghyftissa*, 
a  low  promontory,  which  terminates  the  olive- 
covered  plain  of  Vostitza  at  a  distance  of  two 
or  three  miles  from  the  town :  it  shelters  the 
roadsted  on  the  eastern  side,  and  seems  to  have 
been  formed  hy  the  alluvions  of  the  river  Seli- 
nus,  like  the  promontory  of  the  Jileganitas,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  harbour.  A  bay  three 
miles  eastward  of  Ghyftissa  is  much  frequented 
for  the  fishery  of  sa^deles^  an  inferior  kind  of 
anchovy,  which  are  salted  in  the  gulf  and  car- 
ried to  the  islands.  The  fishermen  are  chiefly 
of  Zakytho  j  they  catch,  among  other  fish,  the 
Gof6°,  which  weighs  sometimes  fi-om  seventy  to  ' 
one  hundred  pounds. 

In  the  adjacent  plain  are  the  villages  of  Ta-  i 
ratzes''  and  Temena  or  Temeni':  the  latter 
name  seems  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  tc't 
fievon  of  Neptune  Heliconius ;  for  although  the 
temple  and  sacred  grove  were  submerged  by  the 
earthquake  which  destroyed  Helice,  a  part  of 
the  sacred  portion  of  Neptune  may  have  been 
saved,  and  have  continued  sacred  to  him.  We 
are  becalmed  for  two  or  three  hours  off  TrupiA 
and  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Kalavryta.  Trupid 
is  a  metokhi  of  the  monastery  of  Megaspilio, 
delightfully  situated  at  the  foot  of  steep  hilU 
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on  a  woody  height  overlookiog  a  narroW 
maritime  plain,  which  is  covered  with  currant 
vineyards.  The  wind  springing  up  from  the 
west,  we  quickly  pass  Cape  Akrata,  and  arrive 
abreast  of  that  called  A  vg6.  : 

The  rivers  of  this  coast  all  issue  from  the 
mountains  through  narrow  rocky  openings, 
which  give  the  coast  a  very  peculiar  aspect  from 
the  sea,  the  mount^ns,  which  all  either  rise  ab< 
ruptly  from  the  shore,  or  are  separated  &om  it 
only  by  narrow  levels,  being  divided  into  distinct 
masses  by  the  rocky  ravines.  Therivers  of  Sfd- 
meniko  and  Vostltza,  the  Bokhusia,  the  river  c€ 
Kaliviyta,  the  Akrata,  those  of  Z^huli,  and 
Trikkala,  have  all  the  same  character.  '  Be* 
tween  the  Bokhiisia  and  the  river  of  Kalaviyta 
the  maritime  plain,  as  I  have  just  remarked, 
is  covered  with  currant  plantations ;  eastward 
of  Akrata  there  is  another  siaiilar  level  on  the 
seaside,  above  which  rise  steep  fertile  slopes, 
studded  with  villages  and  clothed  with  corn 
fields,  which  produce  some  of  the  best  Grinia 
wheat  in  the  Morea.  The  sea  is  whitened  by 
the  water  of  the  rivers  which  flow  from  the 
mountains  above  this  bay.  At  Avgo  we  ap- 
proach a  barren,  uncultivated  coast,  covered 
with  shrubs  and  broken  into  small  hills  con- 
sisting of  white  precipices  like  those  of  Zakytho 
and  Patra. 


.  XXVI1.3 
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Avg6^  is  a  promontory  of  these  white  clifft, 
of  a  conical  form,  and,  although  not  high,  it  is  a 
very  conspicuous  object  throughout  the  gulf. 
We  then  pass  a  pyrgo  of  Nuri  Bey  at  Kamari, 
where  begins  a  narrow  plain  extending  to  Xyi6. 
kastro.  This  plain,  though  much  of  it  is  un»  ] 
cultivated,  produces  rice,  corn,  olives,  and  curi 
rants.  It  is  marshy,  of  a  white  argillaceous  soil, 
like  all  the  shore  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Ak- 
rata,  and  so  extremely  unhealthy  in  summer  as 
to  be  almost  uninhabitable.  A  few  overseers 
of  the  property  of  the  NoTapaloi,  or  family  of 
Notara,  and  of  Nuri  Bey,  are  the  only  persons  j 
who  remain  in  that  season  at  Kamari  and  Xyl6- 
kastro.  At  0  in  the  evening  we  land  at  the 
magazine  of  Xyl6-kastro,  and  ride  to  tlie  village, 
which  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  half  a  mile 
distant.  It  consists  only  of  half  a  dozen  huts; 
belonging  to  one  of  the  Notarei.  The  adjacent 
hills  produce  a  good  red  wine  unmixed  with 
resin. 

April  18.— At  74  we  set  out  for  Trlkkala, 
and  enter  the  narrow  vale  of  the  river  of 
Xylo-kastro,  which,  flowing  from  Mount  Zyria, 
leaves  the  village  of  Xylo-kastro  on   the  left 


'  Aiyl-i,  egg-  In  this  and 
several  other  modem  Greek 
words  we  find  the  r  perform- 
ing the  same  office  as  the  di- 
gamma  of  old.      Atyo>,  there- 


fore, may  ratlier  be  considered 
a  djalei'tic  variation  than  a 
corruption  o 
the  accents^ 
the  same. 


woi,  or  nroN, 
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bank  at  its  exit  from  the  gorge.  At  7.40  the 
valley  widens.  Like  the  maritime  plain  of 
Xylo-kastro,  it  is  covered  with  currant  vine- 
yards, thriving  in  a  soil  of  white  clay,  and  giv- 
ing, it  is  said,  triple  the  return  of  those  which 
grow  in  the  rich  mould  of  Gaatuni.  To  our 
right  rise  white  precipices  of  the  same  kind  of 
soil  as  the  valley,  but  clothed  with  large  pines, 
which  form  a  wild  and  beautiful  scenery.  Be- 
fore us  are  the  two  great  summits  of  Mount 
Cyllene, —  Zyria  (the  proper  Cyllene)  to  the  right, 
and  Ghymno-vuni,  or  Mount  Stymphalus,  to 
the  left.  They  are  separated  by  a  ravine, 
through  which  flows  the  principal  branch  of  the 
river  of  Xyl6-ka8tro. 

Under  Zyria,  in  a  lofty  situation,  is  seen  the 
town  of  Trikkala.  At  the  opening  of  the  valley 
we  are  met  by  the  horses  sent  for  us  by  the  No-, 
tarei.  Pass  a  pyrgo  and  zevgaliiti  belonging  to 
one  of  them.  At  8.30,  leaving  on  the  left  the 
valley,  which  is  now  narrow,  we  ascend  the 
rugged  hills  to  the  right ;  the  road  very  bad  : 
towards  the  summit  of  the  ridge  the  ground  is 
more  even.  At  S.57  some  Hellenic  founda- 
tions occur  in  the  road.  At  9-^5,  being 
just  below  the  village  of  Zugra,  I  observe  some 
fragments  of  a  temple,  or  other  public  edifice, 
on  the  road  side  to  the  left :  it  was  situated  on 
a   narrow   precipitous    ridge,    which    advances 


J 

inces  ^^^m 
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irom  the  main  height  of  Zugra  towards  the 
river.  Among  the  fragments  are  those  of  a. 
cornice  and  of  a  semicircular  pilaster,  the  dia- 
meter of  which  is  one  foot  two  inches.  Pro- 
ceeding, at  9-30,  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
height  of  Zugra,  I  arrive,  at  9.42,  at  sonne 
other  ancient  foundations.  At  9.50,  a  little 
beyond  a  fountain  on  the  road  side,  there  is  a, 
small  catacomb  cut  in  the  side  of  the  rocky  hili. 
Three  or  four  minutes  beyond  tiiis  are  more  ex- 
tensive remains ;  in  some  places  three  or  tour 
courses  of  regular  masonry  still  subsist:  the 
place  is  called  Fortes  (the  Gates),  the  catacomb 
Furno  (the  Oven). 

From  the  Furno  I  ascend  to  the  summit  of 
the  height  of  Zugra,  where  I  find  the  remains 
of  a  large  ancient  city, — doubtless  I'ellene  ;  for 
Strabo  *  and  Pausanias '"  agree  in  placing  the 
Pellenaja  next  to  the  Sicyonia  westward;  and  in 
shewing,  that  the  city  stood  at  a  distance  of 
sixty  stades  from  the  sea,  in  a  strong  and  lofty 
situation.  ApoUonius*^  also  has  exactly  described 
this  position  when  he  says,  that  Pellene  stood 
on  the  brows  of  ^gialus  :  h-rr  oippiitr tv  AlyiaXo to. 
The  distance  of  sixty  stades  from  the  sea  will 
agree  very  well  with  our  two  hours  and  a  third,' 

=  Strabo,  p.  386.  '  ApoUon.  Argou.  I.  1.  v.' 

"  PauBBii.  Achaic-  c.  26.  ]7(J. 
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making  some  allowance  in  time  for  the  ruggetl 
ascent. 

Parnassus,  Helicon,  Citha;ron,  anil  Geraneia 
are  seen  from  hence,  and  Cyllene  occupies  all 
the  horizon  to  the  southward.  The  hill  or  ridge 
of  Pellene  has  a  direction  nearlynorth  and  south. 
Toward  the  southern  end  of  it  are  some  founda- 
tions mixed  with  plain  columns.  On  the  middle 
and  highest  summit  of  the  hill  I  trace  the 
foundations  of  a  small  inclosure,  or  citadel, 
within  which  is  a  piece  of  fluted  Doric  column, 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameterj  and  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  hill,  below  it,  some  other 
pieces  of  the  same  columns,  near  which  lie 
those  of  a  plain  Doric  frize — the  trjglyphs  one 
foot  seven  inches  and  a  half  in  width.  North- 
ward of  the  Acropolis  there  are  many  founda- 
tions round  a  single  tree,  together  with  the  ruin 
of  a  circular  huilding,  thirty-two  feet  in  diame- 
ter: the  masonry  of  the  foundation  is  of  a  very 
regular  Hellenic  kind, — the  upper  part  of  rough 
materials  and  tiles.  Other  remains  are  scattered 
over  the  heights  in  tliis  quarter ;  but  there  is  no 
building  clearly  traceable.  To  the  east  the  hill 
of  Zugra  slopes  to  the  precipices  and  steep  de- 
clivities which  overhang  the  river  of  Xylo-kastro. 
Zugra  is  a  hamlet  of  ten  houses,  standing  on  this 
face  of  the  height,  just  under  the  northern  end 
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of  the  ruins.  Tlie  site  of  the  ruins  is  called 
Tzerkovi '. 

Pausanias  remarks '',  that  "  the  Pellenenses 
bordered  on  the  ^geiratat,  and  were  the  last 
of  the  Achaians  towards  Sicyonand  the  Argolis; 
that  between  j^geira  and  Peliene  there  was  a 
small  town  %  called  Donusa,  which  had  formerly 
been  conquered  and  destroyed  by  the  Sicyomi, 
and  that  it  was  said  to  be  the  same  place  men- 
tioned  by  Homer  in  the  Catalogue, — 

or  r  "Tirffw^Mv  T(  *ai  a-Vni-Ht  Aamevirai; 
Tli>i^>jvm  r   eix"^     ..... 

but  that  the  name  had  been  negligently  altered 
[|into  Fai/oea-a-a^  by  Fisistratus,  or  some  of  those 
who  assisted  him,  when  he  collected  the  poems 
of  Homer  from  the  records  in  which  they  were 
dispersed''.  Aristonautas,"  Pausanias  adds,  "was 
a  haven  of  the  Pellenenses,  to  which  there  was 
a  road  along  the  sea  of  120  stades  from  JEge'iTa. 
From  thence  to  Peliene  was  half  that  distance. 
The  city  was  placed  on  a  hill,  the  summit  of 
which  was  acute,  and,  from  this  cause,  unin- 
habited :  the  town  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
situated  below  the  summit  on  either  side.  On 
the  road  [from  Aristonaut^]  to  Peliene  there 


'■  Pausan.  Achaic.i 
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was  a  statue  of  Hermes  surnamed  Doltus,  of  a 
square  form,  bearded,  and  having  a  hat*  on  the 
head.  In  the  same  road,  and  near  the  city, 
there  was  a  temple  of  Minerva,  built  of  the 
stone  produced  in  the  country " ;  it  contained  a 
statue  of  ivory  and  gold,  which,  according  to  the 
Pellenenses,  was  made  by  Phidias,  and  was  an 
earlier  work  of  that  artist  than  either  the  statue 
of  Minerva  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  or  that 
at  Flabete.  They  affirmed  also,  that  there  was  ai) 
adytum  sacred  to  Minerva"  under  the  basis  of  the 
statue,  and  that  the  air  rising  from  thence,  being 
moist,  preserved  the  ivory  ".  Above  the  temple 
of  Minerva  there  was  a  grove%  surrounded  with 
a  wall,  sacred  to  Diana  Soteira,  and,  opposite 
to  it,  the  temple  of  Bacchus  Lampter :  at  his 
festival,  called  Lampteria,  torches  were  brougbt 
into  the  temple  at  night,  and  bowls  of  wine  were 
placed  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  Pellene 
contained  also  a  temple  of  Apollo  Theoxenius, 


'  It  was  for  a  aimilar  pur- 
poTC  that  the  chryselepban- 
tine  statue  uf  ^.sculapius  at 
the  Hierum  of  Epidauria  was 
placed  over  a  well,  and  that  ou 
the  pavement  of  the  Parthe- 


non below  the  statue,  there 
was  a  receptacle  fur  water. 
At  Olympia,  where  the  si- 
tuation was  very  humid,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  fill  a 
similar  receptacle  ivith  oil 
instead    of    water.— Pausan. 
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with  a  statue  of  the  god  in  brass ;  and  there 
was  a  contest,  called  the  Theoxenia,  in  which 
the  natives  contended  for  a  prize  of  money*. 
Near  the  temple  of  Apollo  was  that  of  Dianaj 
whose  statue  was  represented  drawing  the  bow^ 
In  the  Agora  there  was  a  fountain  supplied  by 
a  conduit  J  for  the  sources  below  the  town,  at 
the  place  called  Glyceiie,  were  not  plentiful. 
For  washing',  they  employed  rain  water''.  The 
Gymnasium,  destined  to  the  exercise  of  the 
ephebi,  contained  a  statue  in  stone  of  a  native, 
named  Promachus  son  of  Dryon;  to  whom  the 
Pellenenses  had  also  raised  a  statue  in  brass  at 
Olympia. 

The  lesser  quarter  of  Pellene  contained  a 
temple  of  Lucina'.  Below  the  Gymnasium 
was  the  Posidium,  formerly  a  demus ;  though 
deserted,  it  was  still  held  sacred  to  Neptune. 
Sixty  stades  distant  from  Pellene  was  the  My- 
saeum,  and  a  little  beyond  it  Cyrus :  in  either 
place  were  copious  fountains.  At  Mysffium 
a  festival  of  seven  days  was  celebrated  in  a 
grove  of  trees  in  honour  of  Ceres,  to  whom  the 
place  was  sacred.  At  Cyrus  there  was  a  sanc- 
tuary of  iEsculapius,    where   suppliants   were 
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cured  ;  at  the  principal  fountain  stood  a  statue 
of  ^sculapius. 

To  the  westward  of  the  site  of  Pellene  the 
ridge  descends  suddenly  to  another  stream,  call- 
ed F6nissa,  which  rises  in  the  northern  part  of 
Mount  Z^ria,  and  flows  in  the  direction  of 
Mount  Koryfi*,  a  high  insulated  peak,  very 
conspicuous  ti-oin  every  part  of  the  gulf, — pro- 
bably the  alTTetvri  Fovofira-a  of  Homer.  On  its 
sumnsit  stands  a  ruined  church  of  Panaghia 
,  ^piliotissa.  The  river  F6nissa,  after  making  a 
1  half  circle  to  the  west  of  this  hill,  joins  the  sea 
near  Kamari. 

Having  returned  from  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  to  the  Fortes,  1  proceed  at  11.23,  and 
follow  the  crest  of  a  height  between  the  two 
rivers }  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  ridge  of  Pel- 
lene. At  121  a  high  precipitous  mountain, 
branching  northward  from  the  northern  end 
of  Zyria,  and  called  Mavrioro,  is  four  or  five 
miles  on  the  right,  covered  with  firs  and 
snow.  This  is  probably  the  ancient  Chelydorea, 
to  which  Pausanias  refers  in  his  Arcadics, 
when  he  remarks  that  the  Pheneatice  bordered 
upon  two  of  the  districts  of  Achaia,  those  of 
jEgeira  and  Pellene,  and  that  its  boundaries  to- 
wards the  latter  were  at  a  place  near   Mount 


Kofuipi,. 
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Cjilene,  called  Porinas,  and  likewise  in  the 
mountain  Chelydorea,  of  which  the  greater 
part  belonged  to  the  province  of  Achaia,  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  Pellenenses.  Chelydorea  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  tortoise  which  Mer- 
cury was  said  to  have  found  here,  and  con- 
verted into  a  lyre '. 

At  12.20  we  begin  to  ascend  the  steep  slopes 
upon  which  Tn'kkala  is  situated.  The  town  is  di- 
vided into  three  quarters  *■,  called  Apano,  Meso, 
and  Kato.  At  12.43  we  arrive  at  the  Lower,  and, 
proceeding  a  quarter  of  an  hour  higher,  alight 
in  Meso  Makhala,  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Notara, 
where  he  and  his  two  brothers,  with  their  fami- 
lies, ail  reside  in  the  same  pyrgo.  They  are 
sons  of  the  Gorgond^  Notara,  with  whom 
Chandler  lodged  at  Corinth.  The  eldest  still 
occupies  the  family-iiouso  in  that  town.  Pa- 
nutzo,  the  second,  is  not  married  ;  he  is  modest, 
amiable,  religious,  and  a  good  Hellenic  scholar, 
and  having  neither  art  nor  activity  enough  to 
fill  the  situation  of  Hodja-bashi,  has  resigned 
that  honour  to  his  younger  brother  Sotiraki, 
who  is  better  adapted  to  such  an  office.  Pa- 
nutzo  has  a  library  in  a  room  which  he  has 
built  adjoining  to  his  brother's  pyrgo,  and 
which  serves  for  a  dining-room  for  the  family. 
His  books  are  chiefly  of  medicine  and  divinity, 

"   Pmisnii.  Arcad.  c.  15.  17-  *■  j/.a.X'^'ha.hi. 
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and  there  is  but  a  poor  collection  of  classics ; 
it  is,  however,  the  only  attempt  at  a  private 
library  that  I  have  met  with  in  Greece. 

The  slopes  of  the  hills  on  either  side  of  the 
river  of  Xylo-kastro,  from  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cylkne  to  the  sea,  form  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  district  of  Trikkala,  as  they  formerly  did 
that  of  Pellene.     They  produce  good  corn,  but 

1  with  a  return  of  not  more  than  seven  or  eight 

I  to  one.  In  some  places  the  springs  with  which 
they    abound    feed    channels    of  irrigation    for 

'  fields  of  arabo-siti.  The  branch  of  the  river 
■which  flows  from  Mount  Zyria  through  Trik- 
kala, is  a  white  muddy  torrent  falling  in  cas- 
cades over  the  rocks :  the  main  stream  rises  be- 

[  tweeii  Ghymno-vuni  and  Z^ria,  in  a  valley  called 
Flaraboritza,  which  belongs  to  the  Notarei,  and 
supplies  excellent  pasture  in  summer.  On  the 
pther  side  of  Ghymno-vuni  is  the  plain  oi  Stym- 
pkaius.  Panutzo  says  that  there  is  a  theatre  at 
Stymphalus  cut  in  the  rock,  which  is  under 
water  at  this  season,  but  visible  in  summer.  He 
does  not  pretend  however,  that  he  has  seen  it; 
nor  can  I  comprehend  whereabouts  it  can  be. 
He  states  also  that  there  are  two  peaks  at  the 
summit  of  Mount  Zyria,  on  one  of  which  is  a 
cburch  of  St.  Elias,  and  on  the  other  some 
foundations  of  the  temple  of  Mercury  Cyllenius. 
The  houses   of  Trikkala  are    much  dispersed 
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among  gardens,  which  are  well  watered  by  nu- 
merous rills  from  the  mountain,  and  produce 
apples,  plums,  and  cherries,  in  great  plenty,  but 
the  fruit  is  not  very  good,  as  no  pains  are  ever 
taken  to  improve  its  quality  by  ingrafting,  or 
by  new  stocks  from  other  places. 

April  19.— Hide  up,  and  employ  the  morning 
in  making  observations  from  the  highest  point, 
immediately  above  Trikkala,  called  Varnev6, 
which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Corinthiac  gulf,  with  parts  of  those  of 
Argos  and  ^gina,  though,  unfortunately  for 
ray  purpose,  neither  Xarwsa  (the  castle  of  Ar- 
gos) nor  the  Acro-Corinthus  are  visible.  Some 
of  the  hills  of  the  FhUasia  hide  the  latter  from 
view,  and  Mount  Mavrioro  impedes  the  view  to 
the  westward. 

I  cannot  discover  or  hear  of  any  remains  in 
this  vicinity,  that  will  answer  to  Mysasum  and 
Cyrus.  Trikkala  itself,  though  corresponding 
to  them  by  its  abundance  of  water,  is  too  near 
to  Pellenej  being  not  more  than  half  the  sixty 
stades  of  Pausanias.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  they  were  in  some  part  of  the  adjacent 
momitains,  for  the  distance  aforesaid  can  only 
be  measured  inland  from  the  site  of  PeUene, 
that  place  being  itself  not  more  than  sixty  stades 
from  the  sea.  The  valley  of  Flainboritza  seems 
the  most  probable  situation. 
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Olitrus,  a  small  town,  or  maritime  castle,  be- 
longing to  Pel/ene",  was  probably  at  Xy]6-ka3- 
tro ;  which,  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the 
gorge  leading  from  the  maritime  plain  into  the 
Pelleruea,  was  a  position  of  great  importance  to 
the  safety  of  that  district.  Though  XyI6-kas- 
tro  is  now  only  a  small  hamlet,  inhabited  by  the 
cultivators  of  the  plain,  and  containing  no  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  the  name  seems  to  indicate 
that  a  fortress  once  occupied  the  site. 

April  20.— From  Trikkala  to  Vasilika.  The 
road,  in  order  to  avoid  the  abrupt  descent  to 
the  main  branch  of  the  Xyl6-kastro  river,  and 
the  ascent  from  its  right  bank,  makes  a  detour 
by  the  foot  of  the  Ghymno-vunt.  Here  it  tra- 
verses the  lower  part  of  the  pine  forests,  which, 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  name  of  the 
mountain,  cover  the  lower  part  of  it.  After 
passing  many  rivulets  and  copious  springs,  we 
arrive  at  Markasi,  a  small  village,  standing  op- 
posite to  Trikkala  on  the  right  side  of  the  great 
glen  of  the  Xyl6-kastro  river,  and  about  three 
miles  distant  in  a  straight  line  from  Trikkala. 
From  Markasi  we  continue  to  ascend  tlie  heights 
obliquely,  chiefly  through  pine  woods :  at  the 
hamlet  of  Ghelfni,  which  stands  on  the  edge  of 
the  great  acclivity,  we  enter  an  elevated  level, 

•  Xenoph.  1.  7-  c.  4— Plin,      in  'oxclt^os. 
H.  N.  1.  4.  c.  d,— Stephan, 
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where  the  soil,  unlike  that  of  the  district  of 
Pellene,  is  red  ;  there  are  many  oaks  dispersed 
over  the  plain,  which  is  tolerably  well  cultivated, 
though  the  soil  is  by  no  means  fertile.  Beyond 
this  elevated  tract,  which  towards  Ghymno- 
vuni  is  bordered  by  pine  forests,  we  descend 
into  the  valley  of  Kesari,  in  which  the  waters 
run  to  the  right,  and  form  a  small  lake  dis- 
charged by  a  katavothra,  the  issue  of  which  is 
probably  the  fountain  of  Sti/mphalusy  for  over 
the  same  extremity  of  the  vale  I  perceive 
Mount  Apelaurum  in  face  of  Stympkalus,  at  the 
foot  of  which  are  the  Stymphalian  zerethra  ; 
thus  the  two  katav6thra  and  the  intermediate  ' 
fountain  lie  nearly  in  a  line.  Apelaurum  is  here 
called  Mermingo-longo",  or  Ant-forest.  To  the 
left  of  it  appears  Mount  Armenia,  and  a  part 
of  the  range  of  Artenusiuvi. 

On  the  hill  forming  the  western  side  of  the  1 
valley  into  which  we  descend,  stands  the  village  ( 
of  Kesari  \  with  a  large  white  pyrgo  ;  this  we  ' 
leave  on  the  right  at  some  distance,  and  nearer, 
in    the    same  direction,    another   village,    Kle- 
m^ndi " ;  we  then  cross  the  northern  end  of  the 
valley,  which  is  narrow  in  this  part.    Left  Trik? 


•   Mtf/iiyys^oTj'oj. 
■■  K.'iira.(,  or  KaXtroifi. 

'  KXf^i.Ti.     It  would  SI 
VOL.  III. 


as  if  these  nnmcs  were  the  re- 
mains of  some  ancient  record 
of  Ciesarian  clemency. 
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kala  at  9^,  passed  Markasi  at  11,  Gheiini  at 
12.10,  and  Klemendi  at  1. 

After  a  halt  of  ten  mlimtes  on  the  ascent  of  tiie 
eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  Kesari,  we  turn  to 
the  left,  and  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
enjoy  a  fine  prospect  of  the  Isthmus,  with  apart 
of  the  gulf  of  'Eghina.  The  ridge  is  covered 
witlia  mixture  of  pines  and  oaks,  through  which 
we  descend  in  the  direction  of  Sici/on,  until  we 
arrive  upon  broken  clayey  ground  like  that  near 
Xylokastro.  At  2.25,  on  the  descent,  I  ob- 
serve fragments  of  ancient  pottery  in  the  gullies 
by  the  road-side,  and,  on  a  neighbouring  emi- 
nence to  the  right,  some  Hellenic  foundations  : 
soon  afterwards  descend  into  the  valley  of  the 
stream  which  joins  the  sea  on  the  western  side 
of  Sicyon,  and  which  takes  its  rise  at  no  great 
distance  above  the  place  where  we  cross  it.  In 
this  valley,  at  2.50,  pass  some  Hellenic  found- 
ations ;  at  2.56,  some  mills  are  on  the  right, 
worked  by  a  derivation  from  the  stream.  Soon 
afterwards  ascend  the  steep  side  of  the  hill  of 
Sicyon,  and  arrive  at  the  theatre  at  3.15.  As 
we  ascended,  I  observed  below,  on  either  bank 
of  the  river,  some  heaps  of  ruins  and  squared 
blocks  of  stone. 

April  21. — At  9-10  descend  from  the  village 
of  Vasilika  by  a  rugged  road  through  an  open- 
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ing  in  the  cliffi  on  the  northern  side  of  the  hill 
of  Sicyon.  On  the  descent  there  is  a  fine  fouuT 
tain  ;  the  road  then  bends  to  the  right,  and  at 
the  bottom  crosses  a  riyer,  the  ancient  Asopus, 
which  is  now  a  large  stream,  but  in  summer  ig 
dry :  9.38,  Ibrahim  Bey,  a  village  and  large 
pyrgo  belonging  to  Nuri  Bey  are  on  tlie  right; 
many  other  small  villages  are  seen  in  tlie  plain, 
which,  as  formerly,  is  planted  in  many  parts  with 
olives^jand  still  preserves  its  ancient  agricultural 
riches'",  in  proportion  at  least  to  the  general  de- 
solation. In  natural  fertility,  however,  it  is  not  to 
be  compared  to  EUs  or  Messenia ,-  the  best  part 
is  that  immediately  around  Sicyon.  The  soil  of  ' 
the  remainder,  like  that  of  Zakytho  and  a  large 
portion  of  Achaia,  is  a  white  argillaceous  sub- 
stance, corrected  perhaps  by  a  mixture  of  cal- 
careous matter.  It  is  more  adapted  1  believe  to 
olives  and  vines,  particularly  the  currant,  than  to 
grain  which  is  better  produced  in  some  of  the 
hilly  parts  of  Achaia,  or  in  the  richer  plains  of 
Patra;,  Dyme,  and  Elis.  At  10.45,  in  the  middle 


"  Oliviferie  Sicyonia.— Stat.  Theb.  1.  4. 

Aristoph.  Av.  V.  969.— P. 
Sulpicius,  ab  Naupacto  pro- 
fectus,  claasem  adpulit  inter 
Sicyonem  tt  Corinthum,  a- 
griimque  nobilisaima!  fertili- 
tatis  eifuse  vastavit.     Liv.  1. 


■Adag.  Grasc.- 
27.  c.  31. — rK(  tu  tr?iBvn^ 


Athen.  1. 5.  c. 
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of  the  olive  plantations  of  Vokha,  as  the  plain 
is  now  called,  we  cross  a  small  river,  probably 
the  Nemea  *,  which  anciently  formed  the  bound- 
ary of  the  Corinthia  and  Sicyonia;  and  at  11.5 
another  stream,  called  the  Longo  Potam6 ;  soon 
afterwards  we  pass  another  branch  of  the  same, 
— and  at  11^6  enter  Corinth.  Though  with 
post-horses  our  pace  from  Sicyon  has  been  slow, 
on  account  of  the  muddy  roads  and  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  which  after  rain  resembles  soap. 

■  Andraatlieiies,    Corintlio  tit    Nifu'sr    nrsfi^r.      Diod. 

pnrfectof,  ad  Nemeam  (amnis  Sic.  1. 14.  c.  83.— '0;t^u  A  liiw 

Mt  Corutthinin  et  Sicyoninm  Smcmiui'  ■>!  nr  Kii;ir(lMi,  m- 

interflueiu  agmm)  caatis  lo-  va/tit  ttifua.  Strabo,  p.  383: 
cab    Liv.  1. 33.  c  \5.—wa^ 
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CORINTHIA.  I 

Corinth  and  its  two  porta. — Ancient  descriptions  of  the  dty 
by  Strabo  and  Pau&anias. — Existing  monuments. — Long 
Walls.— Description  of  Cobinth  by  Wheler. — District  of 
Corinth. — An  ancient  Pbhistomium. 

From  the  remotest  period  of  Grecian  history  to  1 
the  Roman  conquest,  Corinth  maintained,  with 
a  very  small  territory,  the  highest  rank  among 
the  states  of  Greece.     In  the  meridian  ages  she 
was  surpassed  by  some  other  cities,  but  was  pre- 
eminent in  the  dawn  as  well  as  in  the  decline  . 
of  independent  Greece.     Hers  was  the  earliest  . 
school  of  policy  and  the  arts,  and  she  was  the 
last  to  resist  the  ambition  of  Rome.     The  ii 
merous  colonies  sent  forth    under    Corinthian 
leaders  are  proofs  of  her  power,  populousness, 
and  civilization,  long  before  Athens  or  Sparta  | 
had  assumed  a  superiority  among  the  states  of  \ 
Greece.      By  the  peculiarity  of  her  position, 
Corinth  became  the  centre  of  commercial  inter- 
course between  Europe  and  Asia,  the  chief  port 
for    the    exchange    of    commodities    between 
Greece  and  foreign  nations,  and  the  most  fre- 
quented point  of  communication  between  the 
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different  parts  of  Greece  itself.  The  multitude 
which  flocked  at  the  end  of  every  third  year  to 
the  Isthmian  games  was  an  additional  source  of 
wealth,  90  that  the  public  revemte  was  propor- 
tionally greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  states  of 
Greece '.  It  was  in  the  period  between  tlie  de- 
cline of  Argos  and  the  rise  of  Athens,  when  the 
public  power  and  riches  were  concentrated  in 
the  persons  of  the  Bacchiadai  and  LetionidEe, 
that  Corintii  was  in  the  height  of  its  splendour, 
but  the  same  local  advantages  continued  to 
maintain  the  republic  in  a  high  secondary  sta- 
tion, until  it  became  the  head  of  that  confede- 
racy which,  at  length,  was  the  only  barrier  op- 
posed by  independent  Greece  to  the  conquering 
arms  of  Rome. 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore,  that  when  the 
Romans,  tempted  by  the  riches,  provoked  by 
the  imprudent  insolence  of  some  of  the  citizens 
of  Corinth,  and  encouraged  by  the  treachery  of 
others'",  succeeded  in  reducing  the  Achaian 
league  to  submission,  their  conquest  of  Corinth 
should  have  been  followed  by  its  pillage  and 
destruction.  The  best  part  of  the  Corinthia 
was  then  given  to  Sicyon,  and  so  complete  was 
the  ruin  of  the  city,  that  the  site  was  deserted 
for  many  years  ;  serving  only  during  that  time 

»  Strabo,  p.  378.  •■  FausLUi.  Achaic.  c.  1.  et  seq. 
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to  supply  antiquities  and  works  of  art  to  Rome, 
where  a  taste  for  such  objects  was  first  strongly 
excited  by  the  abundance  and  beauty  of  those 
tbund  in  the  plunder  and  among  the  ruins  of 
Corinth.  A  hundred  and  two  years  after  the 
conquest  by  Mummius,  Corinth  was  revived  by 
Julius  Cssar ',  who  at  the  same  time  restored 
Carthage.  He  repeopled  Corinth  with  Roman 
freedmen,  mixed  with  Greeks  from  various 
quarters,  and  conferred  upon  it  all  the  privileges 
of  a  Roman  colony.  When  visited,  about  two 
centuries  afterwards,  by  Pausanias,  it  preserved 
a  larger  share  of  its  former  magnificence  than 
could  have  been  expected  after  such  calamities 
as  it  had  undergone  ". 

The  commanding  situation,  which  gave  so 
much  distinction  to  the  narrow  territory  of  Co- 
rinth among  the  republics  of  Greece,  although 
not  of  the  same  consequence  in  modern  times, 


as  the  Romans  neither  de- 
stroyed tlie  public  huildings, 
nor  persecuted  the  religion  of 
the  Corinthians.  And  as 
many  of  those  buildiugs  were 
still  perfect  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  there  must  have 
been  some  persons  who  had 
the  care  of  them  during  the 
eentury  of  desolation. 

fi  Strabo,  p.  378,  et  seq.— 
p.833..-Pausan.  1.  2.  c.  l.ct 
seq. — Athen.  I.  2.  c.  5.  !\ 


^B.  C.44.  Strabo,  p.381. 
— Pausan.  1.  2.  c.  1,  2.— The 
words  of  Strabo  are :  Tlof^t  S\ 

&c. — Those  of  Pausanias  are 
not  less  explicit  as  to  the  de- 
solattou  of  Corinth  :    KoptiSot 


S\  ^IkA 


in-o  'Poifi«/»r.  ^Nevertheless, 
the  site,  I  eoiiceive,  cannot 
have  been  quite  uninhabited. 
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would  be  sufficient  perhaps  to  make  Corinth 
the  capital,  should  Greece  be  ever  united  into 
one  national  body.  Independently  of  those  ad- 
vantages, military  and  commercial,  which  it' de- 
rives from  a  proximity  both  to  the  Adriatic  and 
JEgxan  branches  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
from  its  occupying  the  communication  between 
Peloponnesus  and  northern  Greece,  Corinth 
possesses  some  of  the  peculiarities  which  re- 
commend Athens  and  Argos,  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  either.  In  the  abundance  of  watei" 
for  which  it  was  anciently  so  justly  renowned', 
it  has  a  superiority  over  those  cities,  very  im- 
portant in  such  a  climate.  The  Acro-Corinthus 
is  a  stronger  and  more  commanding  position 
than  either  the  Acropolis  or  the  Larissa ;  Le- 
chasum,  though  devoid  of  the  natural  strength 
of  Munychia  or  of  Nauplia,  yet,  as  lying  at  one 
third  of  the  distance  of  those  ports  from  their 
respective  cities,  is  more  convenient  to  com- 
merce and  more  easily  brought  within  a  system 
of  military  protection :  while  the  ports  of  the 
Corinthia  on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  which,  with  tlie 
exception  of  Cenchreia;,  were  probably  con- 
sidered by  the  ancients  less  commodious  than 
the  land-locked  harbour  of  Athens,  are  scarcely 


■  Strabo,  p.  379.- 

1. 2.  c.  a.  .S.V  « 

mtinidcG  an.  Dion. 


-Pausaii.      Or.  37-- 
Tt. — Si-      bus.     Li' 


Arx  BcatcDS  funtiv 
.  1.  45.  c.  2a. 
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inferior  to  the  latter  in  their  aptitude  to  modern 
navigation. 

Pausanias,  before  he  begins  to  describe  the 
city  of  Corinth,  speaks  in  the  following  terms  of 
Lechaeum,  of  the  road  which  led  from  the  Isth- 
mic  Posidonium  to  Cenchreiae,  of  Cenchreiffi 
itself,  and  of  the  objects  on  the  road  from  Cen- 
chreJEe  to  Corinth.  "  Leches  and  Cenchrias, 
the  reputed  sons  of  Neptune  by  Peirene,  daugh- 
ter of  Achelous,  gave  name,"  he  says  %  "  to  the 
two  ports  of  the  Corinthians.  In  LechiEum 
there  is  a  temple  of  Neptune  with  a  brazen  sta- 
tue. In  the  road  from  the  Isthmus  to  Cen-  , 
chreiffi  there  occurs  a  temple  of  Diana,  contain- 
ing an  ancient  statue  made  of  wood.  In  Cen- 
chrejae  there  is  a  temple  of  Veuus  with  a  statue 
of  stone,  and  near  it,  upon  a  rock  in  the  sea, 
a  brazen  Neptune.  On  the  other  projection  of  J 
the  port  are  temples  of  ^sculapius  and  of  Isis. 
Over  against  Cenchreiai  is  the  bath  of  Helene. 
This  is  an  abundant  source  of  salt  water,  slightly 
warm,  flowing  from  a  rock  into  the  sea*.  On., 
the  road  ascending  [from  CenchreisJ  to  Co-i  i 
rinth  there  are  several  sepulchral  monuments } 

■   Pausau.  1,  2.  C.  2.  tou  >.tulyos  'AcniMTriod  xal    '1 


;y  SI  Ki 


lyX^'t; 


Tf  fffTi  raoi    Kai   cfyaXfAH  ^jdoU' 
fiiTa  ii  auto,  is-l  tu  piitari  tb 

X"^*!"!''    XKTB  ji  TO  ITIfOt  WtfB; 
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near  the  gate  is  that  of  Diogenes  of  Stuope, 
whom  the  Greeks  surname  the  Dog.  There  are 
also  near  the  city  a  grove  of  cypresses  named 
Craneium  ',  the  sacred  portion  "  oi'  Beilerophon- 
tes,  a  temple  of  Venus  Melanis,  and  the  tomb 
of  Lais,  on  which  is  the  figure  of  a  Honess  hold- 
-  ing  a  ram  between  her  fore  feet." 

The  position  of  Lechjeum  is  indicated  by  a 
height  on  the  coast  opposite  to  tlie  middle  of 
the  modern  town  of  Corinth  :  a  lagoon  adjacent 
to  it  may  perhaps  be  the  remains  of  the  port, 
which  was  probably  for  the  most  part  artificial, 
and  was  therefore  more  easily  filled  up  by  the 
effects  of  neglect,  and  by  that  accumulation  of 
soil  which,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  centuries,  has 
changed  the  face  of  many  of  the  level  shores  of 
Greece. 

Cenchreiffi  is  not  richer  in  vestiges  of  anti- 
quity than  LechEeum,  but  it  retains  its  ancient 
name,  in  the  usual  form  of  the  modern  accusa- 
tive case,  with  the  loss  only  of  the  y,  Kexpiaif, 
One  part  of  the  description  of  the  place  by  Pau- 
sanias  is  curiously  illustrated,  and  his  text  at 
the  same  time  amended,  by  an  existing  colonial 


•  In  a  civil  contest  at  Co-  escaped  into  the  Acro-Corin- 

rinth  [b.  c.  393]  one  of  the  thus.     Xenopli.  Hell.  1  4.  c. 

parties    took    refuge    in   the  4. 
Craneium,  and  from  thence  "  tihivoi. 
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coin  of  Corinth  of  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius', 
On  the  obverse,  the  port  of  Cenchreige  is  repre- 
sented as  inclosed  between  two  promontories; 
on  each  of  which  stands  a  temple.  In  the  sea 
at  the  entrance  of  the  port  there  is  a  statue  of 
Neptune,  holding  a  trident  in  one  hand  and  a 
dolphin  in  the  other.  Comparing  this  repre- 
sentation with  the  passage  of  Pausanias,  which 
is  cited  at  length  in  a  preceding  note,  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  the  word  used  by  him  was 
not  pevfiari  but  epfiari  "  rock ",  though  some 
further  correction  in  the  words  Sia  t^s  edKaa-mis 
seems  still  to  be  required.  Hence  also  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  temple  of  Venus  stood  on  one 
of  the  promontories,  a  fact  which  is  not  very 
clearly  indicated  by  the  words  of  Pausanias. 

The  bath  of  Helene  is  found  at  a  mile  to  the 
southward  of  the  port  of  Kekhries,  near  a  cape 
forming  the  termination  of  the  ridge  which 
borders  the  Isthmus  on  the  south,  and  which,  at 
the  western  end,  is  separated  from  the  Acroco- 
nnthus  by  a  ]-avine  watered  by  a  small  river. 
The  cape  separates  the  bay  of  Kekhries  from 
that  which  takes  its  name  of  Galataki  from  a 
village  near  the  shore.  The  water  of  the  baik 
of  Helene  rises  at  such  a  height  and  distance 


*  Millingen,     Recueil    de 
quelques  medailles  Grecques 


ineditea;  Rome,  1812. 
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above  the  sea,  that  it  serves  to  turn  a  mill  in 
its  passage.  The  water  is  tepid  as  Pausaiiias 
has  remarked. 

The  description  of  Corinth  by  Strabo  is  valu- 
able, as  it  was  one  of  the  places,  (perhaps  one 
of  the  few  places  in  Greece,)  which  he  visited 
in  person.  "Its  situation",  he  says',  "as 
it  is  described  by  Hieronymus,  Eudoxus,  and 
others,  and  as  we  ourselves  saw  it  soon  after  its 
restoration  by  the  Romans,  is  as  follows.  A 
lofty  mountain,  named  Acro-Corinthus,  rises 
three  stades  in  peipendicular  height,  with  an 
ascent  by  the  road  of  thirty  stades.  It  termi- 
nates in  an  acute  vertex,  and  is  most  steep  on 
the  northern  side,  under  which  a  level  table- 
land is  occupied  by  the  city.  The  city  was 
forty  stades  in  circuit,  and  was  surrounded  by 
a  wall  in  every  part  where  it  is  not  covered  by 
the  mountain.  The  Acro-Corinthus  was  com- 
prehended within  the  same  inclosure,  and  was 
encompassed  by  it  in  every  part  except  where 
the  mountain  was  incapable  of  receiving  a  wall. 
On  the  ascent  we  observed  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  line  of  fortification,  so  that  it  appeared 
that  the  entire  circumference  of  the  city  was 
about  eighty-five  stades.  In  other  parts  the 
mountain  is  less  precipitous,  though  it  rises 
everywhere  to  a  great  height  and  is  conspicU' 

'  Stritbo,  p.  379. 
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ous  on  all  sides.  There  is  a  small  temple  of 
Venus  on  the  summit,  and  beneath  the  summit 
is  the  fountain  Peirene,  which  does  not  flow, 
but  remains  always  full  of  sweet  and  pellucid 
water.  It  is  said,  that  from  this  fountain  and 
some  subterraneous  veins,  the  sources  are  fed 
which  run  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
through  the  city,  and  supply  it  with  a  sufficiency 
of  water.  There  is  also  an  abundance  of  wells  ' 
in  the  city,  and,  as  it  is  said,  in  the  Acro-Co- 
rinthus  also,  though  we  did  not  see  any.  Below 
the  Peirene  are  considerable  remains  of  the  Si- 
sypheium,  a  certain  temple  or  palace  built  of 
white  marble." 

Pausanias  begins  his  account  of  Corinth  with 
the  gate  of  Cenchreiffi,  between  which  and  the 
Agora  he  has  not  noticed  any  object.  His  de- 
scription may  be  divided  into  four  parts:  1. 
The  Agora.  2.  The  street  leading  to  Lecha;- 
um.  3.  The  street  leading  to  Sicyon.  4.  The 
ascent  to  the  Acrocorinthus,  followed  by  a  de- 
scription of  that  fortress  ". 

In  the  Agora  stood  a  Diana  Ephesia, — two 
wooden  statues  of  Bacchus  %  one  surnamed  Ly- 
sius,  the  other  Baccheius ;  they  were  covered 
with  gilding,  except  the  faces,  which  were 
painted  redj — a  temple  of  Portune  with  an  np- 

*•  Pausan.  1.  2.  c.  2, 3, 4,  fl. 
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right  statue  of  Parian  marble, — a  temple  sacred 
to  all  tlie  Gods, — near  the  hitter  a  fountain  *  is- 
suing from  the  mouth  of  a  dolphin  at  the  feet 
of  a  brazen  Neptune,  and  a  statue  of  Apollo  Cla- 
rius  in  brass, — a  statue  of  Venus  by  Hermo- 
genes  of  Cythera, — two  brazen  upright  statues 
of  Hermes,  one  of  them  in  a  temple,  the 
other  in  the  open  air", — three  statues  of  Jupiter 
in  the  open  air,  one  called  Chthonius,  another 
Hypsistus,  the  other  without  any  surname.  In 
the  middle  of  the  Agora  tliere  was  a  Minerva 
of  brass,  on  the  basis  of  which  were  figures  of 
the  Muses  in  relief.  Above  the  Agora  "stood 
a  temple  sacred  to  Octavia,  sister  of  Augustus. 
On  the  side  of  the  Agord  leading  to  L^chEeum 
were  Propylaea,  upon  which  stood  two  gilded 
chariots,  one  bearing  Phaethon  and  the  other  the 
San.  A  tittle  beyond  the  Propytea,  to  the 
right  of  the  road,  stood  a  brazen  Hercules,  n^ar 
which  was  the  entrance  to  the  fountain  Peireqp\ 
The  sources  were  adorned  with  white  marble, 
and  the  water,  which  was  excellent  for  drinking*, 
flowed  from  some  apartments  resemblipg  ca- 
verns into  an  open  receptacle '.  Here  also 
there  was  a  statue  of  Apollo  in  an  inclosui;?, 
which  contained  a  picture  of  Ulysses  punishing, 
the  suitors  of  Penelope.   Ip  continuing  to  foUow 


i 
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the  street  leading  to  Lecliseum,  there  occurred 
a  seated  Hermes  in  brass,  with  a  ram  standing 
beside  him,  to  indicate  that  Hermes  is  tlie  deity 
who  chiefly  presides  over  flocks ;  not  far  from 
it  were  a  Neptune,  a  Leucothea,  and  a  Palae- 
mon  upon  a  dolphin.  Near  the  statue  of  Nep* 
tune*  were  baths  constructed  by  the  Spartan 
Eurycles,  and  adorned  by  him  with  various 
marbles,  particularly  with  that  of  CroceiB  in  La- 
conia*".  This  was  the  most  sumptuous  bath  in 
Corinth,  although  baths  were  numerous  in  the 
city  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of  foun- 
tains ",  derived  either  from  native  sources  or 
from  the  aqueduct  of  Stymphalus  constructed 
by  Hadrian,  who  had  built  also  one  of  the  baths 
in  Corinth.  On  the  left  liand  of  the  entrance 
into  the  bath  of  Eurycles  stood  a  statue  of 
Neptune,  and  near  it  a  Diana  represented  as 
engaged  in  the  chace''.  Beyond  the  latter  was 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  fountains"  of 
Corinth ;  it  was  surmounted  with  a  (brazen) 
statue  of  Beilerophontes  mounted  on  Pega- 
sus; the  water  flowed  through  the  hoof  of  the 
horse. 


'  !rX7ji7io(  Tou  noo-ii&c;,  are  common.  KespertingCro- 

'  Eurycles  governed  Laco-      ceie  and  Eurycles,  see  Pausan. 
s  [Strabo, 


.  3fi3.366]: 
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On  the  right  of  the  street  leading  from  the 
Agora  to  Sicyon  stood  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
containing  a  brazen  statue  of  the  god ;  a  little 
farther  was  the  fountain  '  of  Glance.  Above '' 
this  was  the  Odeium%  and  near  it  the  monu- 
ment  of  Mermerus  and  Pheres,  sons  of  Medeia, 
upon  which  stood  a  statue  of  Terror''  repre- 
sented as  a  woman.  Not  far  from  this  monu- 
ment was  the  temple  of  Minerva  Chahnitis,  so 
called  because  Minerva,  among  other  benefits 
conferred  upon  Bellerophontes,  gave  him  the 
horse  Pegasus,  broke  in  the  horse  herself,  and 
put  the  bridle  upon  him '.  The  statue  in  this 
temple  was  made  of  wood,  with  the  face,  hands, 
and  feet  of  white  marble.  The  theatre  was  not 
far  from  the  temple  of  Minerva,  and  contained 
a  naked  Hercules  of  wood,  said  to  have  beea 
made  byD^dalus'.  Above  ^  the  theatre  was 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,  surnamed  Capetolius,  a 
word  equivalent  to  Coryphseus  In  Greek;  and 


»  ^i^.  ^  iiri^.  by  T.  C.   Atticua    Herodes. 

•  This  appears  to  be   the  He  adda,  that  it  was  very  in- 

roofed  theatre,  \^6iaT^o>  utu-  ferior  to  that  which  the  aaine 

^i'Piov,']  mentioned  by  PhUo-  Herodes  built  at  Athens. 
stratus  as  having  been  built  **  AiTi^m. 

— XS""'"-!''''^'"'  *""" 
fa  xaAiySv  n«?juii  ^uyxi.     Piudar.  Ol.  13.  Y.  92. 
'' Pausaniaa  adds,  that  there      though  they  were  rude  (im- 
was  something  divine,  (i9m'»  ti,      n-wTija  i;  rh'  S4'")' 
in  the  works  of  Deedalus,  al-  '  vir'^f. 
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not  far  from  the  theatre  the  ancient  Gymna- 
sium *, — then  the  source  of"  water  called  Lerna, 
which  was  surrounded  with  columns  and  seats, 
furnishing  a  cool  retreat  in  the  heat  of  summer; 
and  temples  of  Jupiter  and  of  j^sculapius,  the 
former  containing  a  brazen  statue  of  Jupiter,  the 
latter  an  ^sculapius  and  a  Hygieia  of  white 
marble.  In  the  ascent  to  the  Acrocorinthus 
there  were  two  sacred  portions ''  of  Isia — one  of 
Isis  Pelagia,  the  other  of  Isis  Mgyptia ;  and  two 
others  of  Sarapis,  in  one  of  which  he  was  sur- 
named  "in  Canobus'".  Beyond  these  were 
some  altars  of  the  Sun,  and  a  sanctuary  of  Ne-  I 
cessity  and  Force  ■■,  into  which  it  was  unlawful  ' 
to  enter.  Above  this  stood  a  temple  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods,  containing  a  pillar  and  a 
throne",  both  made  of  stone.  In  a  temple 
sacred  to  the  Fates,  to  Ceres,  and  to  Proserpine, 
there  were  not  any  statues  visible  '.  Here  was  ' 
the  temple  of  Juno  Bunjea,  so  called  from  its 
reputed  founder,  Bunus,  son  of  Mercury.  On 
the  summit  of  the  Acro-Corinthus  there  was  a  • 
temple  of  Venus,  containing  statues  of  the  god-  ' 


•  The  words  are,  toS  fl.^- 

"  Tv.i.«. 

.K.«^. 

Tfati  Si  liTTi  nth  Tcoffu  yiifitairioi 
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Pausanias  divides  the  objects  of"  curiosity  at 
Corinth  into  such  as  belonged  to  the  ancient 
Greek  city,  and  those  which  were  constructed 
by  the  Roman  colony '.  He  does  not  distin- 
guish them  all,  but  we  may  incUide  among  the 
latter  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capetolius,  the  tem- 
ple of  Octavia,  the  Odeium,  the  sanctuaries  of 
Isis  and  Sarapis,  the  baths  of  Eurycles,  and  the 
aqueduct  of  Hadrian. 

There  still  exist  the  ruins  of  two  buildings  of 
Roman  Corinth,  and  the  remains  also  of  two  of 
the  principal  temples  of  the  ancient  city. 

The  Roman  remains  are : — 1st.  A  large  mass 
of  brick  work  on  the  northern  side  of  the  bazar 
of  modern  Corinth,  perhaps  a  part  of  one  of 
the  baths  built  by  Hadrian  ;  Wheler  seems  to 
have  found  it  in  I676  nearly  in  its  present  state : 
2dly.  An  amphitheatre,  which  that  traveller 
did  not  see :  it  is  excavated  in  the  rock  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  modern  town,  not  far  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  torrent  which  I  have  already- 
mentioned  as  separating  the  Acro-Corinthus 
from  the  heights  to  the  eastward.  As  this  am- 
phitheatre is  not  noticed  by  Pausanias,  it  is  pos- 
sibly a  work  posterior  to  his  time.  The  area 
below  is  290  feet  by  190:  the  thickness  of  the 

TBt  jui  AEiTOf*!.«  ^Tf  Til  Ofxn'mt       SEUl.  Corillth.  C  2. 
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remaining  part  of  the  cavea  is  100  feet.  Above 
this  there  was  probably  a  superstructure  of  ma- 
sonry supported  upon  arcades,  but  no  remains 
of  it  are  now  to  be  seen.  At  one  end  of  the 
amphitheatre  are  the  remains  of  a  subterraneous 
entrance  for  the  wild  beasts,  or  gladiators,  who 
were  to  gratify  the  Roman  taste  of  the  colony 
of  Corinth. 

The  ruins  belonging  to  ancient  Corinth  are  :^ 
1st.  On  the  western  outskirts  of  the  modern  town, 
remains  of  the  peristyle  of  a  Doric  temple  ;  it 
forms  part  of  the  inclosure  of  a  house.  There 
are  now  standing  five  fluted  columns  belonging 
to  one  of  the  fronts,  and  three  (counting  the 
angular  column  twice)  belonging  to  one  of  the 
sides  of  the  peristyle,  making  seven  columns  in 
all.  Of  these,  the  three  columns  of  the  side, 
and  the  two  adjoining  columns  of  the  front,  are 
complete,  with  their  architraves  in  four  pieces. 
Of  the  two  remaining  columns  of  the  front,  the 
capital  of  one  is  gone,  and  the  architraves  of 
both.  The  columns  are  five  feet  ten  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  base;  the  shafts  are  formed  of 
a  single  piece  of  limestone,  covered  with  a  coat- 
ing of  fine  stucco,  according  to  a  common  prac- 
tice of  the  Greeks  when  the  material  was  not  of 
the  hardest  kind.  When  Wheler  visited  Corinth 
in  1676,  there  were  twelve  columns  standing. 
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eleven  of  which  preserved  their  architraves, 
and  were  "  so  placed  ",  he  remarks,  *'  as  to  shew 
that  they  formed  a  portico  about  the  cella  of  a 
temple  "  j  the  twelfHi  column  was  of  the  same 
diameter  as  the  others,  but  stood  upon  a  higher 
level, — it  was  so  situated,  he  adds,  towards  the 
western  end  within,  as  to  prove  that  it  had  sup- 
ported the  roof  of  the  pronaos.  When  Stuart  de- 
signed this  ruin,  ninety  years  afterwards,  it  was 
in  the  same  state  ;  there  were  still  four  columns 
of  the  fi-ont  remaining,  and  six  of  one  of  the 
sides,  together  with  the  column  at  the  angle  of 
the  peristyle,  and  the  column  on  a  higher  level, 
which  Whcler  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
pronaos,  but  which,  being  at  the  western  end, 
belonged  more  probably  to  the  posticum,  as 
Greek  temples  generally  faced  the  east.  Some 
drawings  of  the  same  ruin,  made  about  the  year 
1785,  by  Mayer,  an  artist  employed  by  the 
British  ambassador.  Sir  R.  Ainslie,  which  have 
since  been  published,  shew  that  between  the 
visit  of  Stuart  and  that  time  the  column  of  the 
posticum  had  fallen  or  had  been  removed.  Not 
long  afterwards  four  columns  of  the  side,  toge- 
ther with  their  three  architraves,  were  thrown 
down,  so  that  Mr.  Hawkins,  who  visited  the  ruin  in 
1795,  found  it  in  its  present  state.  The  columns 
were  demolished  by  the  Turk  whosehouse  stands 
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upon  the  site,  because  tliey  stood  in  the  way  of 
some  new  buildings  which  he  was  projecting. 

The  remains  of  this  temple  are  not  sufficient 
to  enable  us  to  ascertain  Its  original  length, 
the  number  of  columns  in  the  sides  of  Doric 
temples  not  having  always  the  same  proportion 
to  tiie  number  in  the  front ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  had  six  columns  in  front,  and  that 
it  was  about  sixty-five  feet  in  breadth,  or  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  temple  of  Nemea :  it 
was  therefore  of  the  middle  class  of  hexastyles 
as  to  magnitude,  the  larger,  such  as  those  of 
PaBstura,  Egesta,  Syracuse,  and  Selinus,  being 
about  eighty  feet ;  the  smaller  class,  to  which 
belong  the  temples  of  Theseus,  Jupiter  Panhel- 
lenius,  and  Apollo  Epicurius,  being  about  forty- 
five  feet  in  breadth. 

2.  At  a  short  distance  to  the  northward  of'tius 
ruin,  on  the  brow  of  the  cliffs  overlooking  tiie 
plain  and  bay  of  Lech^um,  there  is  an  artificial 
level,  on  which  I  remarked  the  foundations  of 
a  large  building,  and  some  fragments  of  Doric 
columns,  sufficient,  I  think,  to  prove  that  in 
this  spot  anciently  stood  another  of  the  priuT 
cipal  edifices  of  Grecian  Corinth.  It  was  appa- 
rently a  temple  of  the  usual  plan,  and  of  larger 
dimensions  than  that  to  which  the  extant  co- 
lumns belonged,  for  some  fragments  of  shafts, 
probably  not  Irom   the  lowest  part  of  tlie  shaft, 
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are  six  feet  three  inclies  in  diameter,  and  the 
chord  of  the  fluting  is  twelve  inches.  It  seems 
therefore  to  have  been  a  hexastyle  about  se- 
venty-five feet  in  breadtli.  The  position  of 
these  two  temples  renders  it  probable  that  they 
were  both  in  or  near  the  street  leading  ii-om  the 
agoratotheGateof  Sicyon,  Tlie  last-mentioned, 
having  stood  on  the  brow  ofa  line  of  chff's,  which 
bounded  the  city  on  the  north,  must  have  been 
to  the  right  of  the  street.  Its  dimensions  and  ita 
situation,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
commanding  in  Greece,  shew  that  it  was  one  of 
the  chief,  or  rather  the  principal  temple  of  the 
lower  city,  most  probably  that  of  Apollo,  which 
Pausanias  describes  as  being  on  the  right  hand 
proceeding  towards  the  gate  of  Sicyon ;  for  as  to 
the  temple  of  Jnpiter,  the  epithet  of  Capetoliua 
evinces  that  it  was  a  work  of  the  Roman  colony, 
of  which  period  the  remains  of  the  building  al- 
luded to  have  no  semblance.  According  to  the 
Corinthian  mythology,  Neptune  and  the  Sun 
having  contended  for  the  possession  of  the  Co- 
rinthia,  Briareus  adjudged  the  Isthmus  to  Nep- 
tune, and  the  Acro-Corinthus  to  the  iSun,  who 
ceded  it  to  Venus.  The  temple  of  Neptune 
was  the  chief  building  at  the  Isthmus,  that  of 
Venus  occupied  the  summit  of  the  Acro-Corin- 
thua:  the  temple  of  Apollo,  therefore,  was  pro- 
bably  the  chief  sacred  building  in  the  lower 
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town  of  Corinth.  Of  this,  indeed,  we  derive  a 
strong  presLimption  from  Herodotus  *. 

The  temple  of  Jupiter  Capetolius  occupied, 
perhaps,  a  position  on  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  to 
the  westward  of  the  temple  of  Apollo. 

The  seven  columns  which  are  still  standing 
probably  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Chalinitis.  The  great  antiquity  of  the  statue 
of  the  goddess,  as  described  by  Pausanias,  and 
her  epithet  and  worship,  connected  witii  the 
favourite  fable  of  Bellerophontes  and  Pegasus, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  celebrated  events 
of  the  Corinthian  mythology,  are  in  perfect 
conformity  with  the  appearance  of  remote  anti- 
quity displayed  in  the  existing  columns.  We  not 
only  find  in  them  the  narrow  intercolumniation, 
tapering  shafls,  projecting  capitals,  and  lofly 
architraves,  which  are  the  attributes  of  the  early 
Doric,  and  which  were  perpetuated  in  the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  western  colonies  of  Greece, 
but  we  find  also  that  the  chief  characteristic  of 
those  buildings  is  still  stronger  in  the  Corin- 
thian temple  than  in  any  of  them,  its  shaft 
being  shorter  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  than 
in  any  known  example  of  the  Doric  order,  and, 
unlike  that  of  any  other  Doric  column  of  large 


•  Herodot.  1.  3.  c.  63. 
Periander  issued  an  edict, 
that  wliocvcr  lihoutd  hold  any 


with  hix  son  Lyco- 
phron,  tjluiuld  pay  ii  fine  to 
Apollo. 
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dimensions,  being  composed  of  a  single  block 
of  stone.  Although  no  certainty  can  be  ob- 
tained as  to  the  date  of  this  temple,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  when  we  consider  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  Doric  order,  and  on  com- 
paring the  peristyle  of  Corinth  with  the  other 
most  ancient  temples,  both  of  Greece  Proper 
and  of  its  western  colonies,  that  the  latest  date 
to  which  it  can  be  attributed  is  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century  before  the  Christian  leia; 
but  that  it  may  be  considerably  more  ancient*. 
There  were  ruins  of  another  very  ancient 
building  in  the  lower  town  of  Corinth,  in  the 
time  of  Strabo,  which  seem  to  have  disappeared, 
before  Pansanias  travelled  in  Greece,  as  he 
makes  no  mention  of  it.  Strabo  describes  the 
Sisypheium  as  situated  below  Peirene";  be 
seems  to  have  been  doubtful  with  regard  to  its 
original  use,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  men- 
tions its  ruins  shews  its  former  magnitude  ;  and 
its  strength  may  be  inferred  from  a  circum- 
stance mentioned  by  Diodorus.  When  Deme- 
trius, son  of  Antigonus,  was  secretly  admitted 
into  the  town  by  a  party  of  the  citizens,  the 
garrison  of  Cassander  took  refuge  partly  in  the 


'  See  the  additional  note 
to  this  Chapter. 
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Sisypheium,  and  a  part  in  the  Acro-Corintlius. 
Demetrius,  with  great  difficulty,  and  by  the  as- 
sistance of  engines,  obtained  possession  of  the 
Sisypheiura ',  after  which  the  garrison  of  the 
Acro-Corinthus  surrendered.  It  might  be  doubt- 
ed whether  Strabo,  in  describing  the  position  of 
the  Sisypheium,  with  regard  to  Peirene,  meant 
the  fountain  in  the  citadel,  or  that  which  issues 
from  the  foot  of  the  Acro-Corinthus,  but  there 
seems  little  doubt  from  Diodorus,  that  the  Sisy- 
pheium was  in  the  lower  city. 

The  table  land  at  the  foot  of  the  Acro-Corin- 
thus, which  was  occupied  by  the  city  of  Co- 
rinth ",  overlooks  a  lower  level,  extending  along 
the  sea-shore  on  one  side  to  the  Isthmus,  and 
on  the  other  to  Sicyon.  This  lower  level  was 
traversed  by  two  parallel  walls,  which  con- 
nected Corinth  with  LechsEuin ".  Their  length 
was  twelve  stades '' ;  the  distance  between  them 
was  not  great,  for  Strabo  describes  the  walls  as 
built  "  on  either  side  of  the  road  to  Lechasum. "' 
On  the  other  hand,  it  appears    from  a  military 


Diodor.  Sic.  1.  20.  c.  103. 

*•    Kiri*!  i   ffoXlf   ill    IfBT.'^ll- 
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^ifi^v  ToD  'Ajtjoitof'iiflou.  Strabo, 


p.  379. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  I.  4.  c. 
4 — Id.  in  Agesil. 

1  Strabo,  p.  380. 
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operation  which  took  place  in  the  second  year 
of  the  Corinthiac  war  *,  that  they  included  a 
apace  considerably  broader  than  that  of  an  or- 
dinary road.  Praxitas  the  LacedtEoionian,  who 
was  stationed  at  Sicyon,  was  introduced  into  the 
Longomural  inclosure  by  some  Corinthians  dis- 
affected towards  the  Argives  and  their  allies, 
who  were  then  in  possession  of  Corinth.  Find- 
ing tlie  space  between  the  walls  too  wide  to  be 
effectually  occupied  by  his  troops,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  Lacedgemonian  mo^a^  together  with 
the  Sicyonii  and  150  Corinthian  refugees, 
Praxitas  added  the  protection  of  a  rampart  and 
ditch,  stretching  from  the  one  wall  to  the  other. 
In  this  hazardous  position,  with  the  enemy  both 
in  his  front  at  Corinth,  and  in  his  rear  at  Le- 
chaium,  Praxitas  was  attacked,  after  the  interval 
of  a  day,  by  the  combined  forces  from  the  city, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  were  Argives.  The 
Lacedgemonians,  as  usual,  were  on  the  right 
of  their  line,  the  Sicyonii  in   the  centre,  the 


»  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ].  4.  c.  4. 

Thia  war  liegan  B.C.  3i)5, 
and  lasted  eight  years,  end- 
ing at  tlie  peace  of  Antalci- 

>>  Perhaps  about  400 :  but 
as  the  morte  were  seldom 
complete  ou  fureign  service. 


and  as  even  their  full  strength 
seems  to  have  been  different 
at  different  times,  the  conjec- 
ture is  very  uncertain.  On 
the  cooatruction  of  the  Lace- 
dccmonian  army,  see  Barthe- 
lemy,  Voyage  du  Jeune  Ana- 
cbarsis,  note  to 
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Corinthian  refugees  near  the  eastern  wall.  Tlie 
Sicyonii  were  defeated  by  tlie  Argives  in  the 
centre,  and  pursued  towards  the  sea,  while  the 
Corinthian  refugees,  on  the  left,  defeated  an 
adverse  body  of  mercenaries  under  Iphicrates, 
and  advanced  to  the  part  of  the  city  wall  which 
separated  the  town  from  the  Longomural  in- 
closure.  When  the  Argives  found  that  the 
LacedEemonians  had  maintained  their  position 
against  the  Corinthians  opposed  to  them,  they 
endeavoured  to  regain  the  city,  but  were  inter- 
cepted  by  the  Corinthian  refugees.  By  this 
check  they  came  into  contact  with  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  such  a  manner  as  gave  the  latter 
the  greatest  advantage  against  the  right  or  nn- 
covered  side  of  the  Argives,  who,  thus  exposed  *, 
were  inevitably  driven  against  the  eastern  wall. 
Many  were  slain  in  endeavouring  to  mount  the 
steps  leading  up  to  the  battlements,  others  were 
trodden  down  in  the  confusion  by  their  own 
comrades.  The  dead  bodies,  says  Xenophon, 
were  piled  up  like  heaps  of  corn,  or  wood,  or 
stones. 

The  walls  of  Corinth  were  celebrated  for 
their  height  and  strength  ",  and  they  inclosed  a 
larger  space  than  those  of  any  city  in  Greece, 
except  Athens,     If  we  reckon  the  periphery  of 

'  irawnlioi  i(  ts  yvjita.  ^  Flutarcli.  in  Apophth.  Lacon. 
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the  Long  Walls,  including  Lech^eum,  at  thirty 
stades,  and  add  to  it  the  eighty-five  stades  as- 
signed by  Strabo  to  the  circumference  of  the 
city,  inchiding  the  Acro-Corinthus,  the  entire 
circuit  of  the  fortifications  will  be  115  stades. 
This  was  about  sixty  stades  less  than  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  walls  of  Athens,  including  its 
ports  ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  sixty  or  se- 
venty stades  of  the  Athenian  walls  inclosed  only 
akind  of  broad  street,  it  will  not  appear  that  the 
whole  of  the  inclosed  space  was  much  smaller 
at  Corinth  than  at  Athens,  though  probably 
there  was  a  larger  portion  of  uninhabited  ground 
within  the  walls  of  Corinth.  We  read  in  Plu- 
tarch, that  when  Aratus '  surprised  the  Acro- 
Corinthus,  a  part  of  his  troops,  after  entering 
•the  town,  reached  the  citadel  without  being 
seen,  and  that  another  part  hid  themselves 
under  the  rocks,  while  the  patrole  passed  by.  ■ 

The  narrative  of  Xenophon  in  the  place 
which  has  just  been  referred  to,  shews  the  great 
importance  of  the  Corinthian  Long  Walls  in  time 
of  war.  They  completed  a  line  of  fortification 
from  the  summit  of  the  Acro-Corinthus  to  the 
sea,  and  thus  intercepted  the  most  direct  and 
easy  communication  from  the  Isthmus  into  the 

'  Ptutarcli.  in  Aral. 
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Peloponnesus,  for  the  rugged  mountain  which 
borders  the  southern  side  of  the  Isthmian  plain, 
lias  only  two  passes,  one  by  the  opening  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Acro-Corinthus,  which  ob- 
hged  an  enemy  to  pass  under  the  eastern  side 
of  Corinth,  and  was  moreover  defended  by  a 
particular  fortification,  as  some  remains  of  walls 
still  testify,  the  other  along  the  shore  at  Cen- 
chreite,  which  was  also  a  fortified  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  Corinthians.  And  hence  the  im- 
portance of  the  pass  of  Cenchreiae,  in  all  opera- 
tions between  the  Peloponnesians  and  an  enemy 
without  the  Isthmus,  as  is  clearly  shewn  on  more 
than  one  occasion  in  the  Hellenics  of  Xenophon. 
Not  long  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  when  the 
victorious  Boeotians  invaded  Laconia,  and  when 
the  Athenians,  having  been  persuaded  to  join 
the  alliance  against  Thebes,  sent  Iphicrates  with 
an  army  to  Corinth  to  intercept  the  Boeotians 
on  their  return  through  the  Isthmus,  Xenophon 
censures  the  Athenian  commander  for  posting 
on  the  Oneium  (the  passes  of  Mount  Geraneia) 
a  body  of  men  insufficient  to  withstand  the 
Boeotians,  while  he  lefl  the  most  important  pass 
of  all,  that  of  Cenchreiae,  unguarded  \  Three 
years  afterwards,  b.  c.  366.,  when  Epaminondas 


■  TfltjijLr 
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took  the  fielil  in  order  to  force  the  Achaiaiis  and 
Arcadians  to  a  more  attentive  observance  of 
their  alliance  with  Thebes,  lie  directed  the  Ar- 
give  commander,  Peisias,  to  advance  from  Ar- 
gos,  and  seize  the  passes  of  Oneinm,  in  order  to 
secure  the  safe  passage  of  the  Bceotians  to  the 
Isthmus.  Peisias  first  surprised  the  height  above 
CenchreisE  in  the  night,  and  occupied  it  with 
2000  hoplitaj,  having  provisions  for  seven  days, 
the  Thebans  meantime  advancing  from  the 
northward  upon  the  passes  of  Geraneia.  The 
Lacedaemonian  and  Athenian  commanders  upon 
that  mountain,  thus  threatened  in  the  rear,  made 
no  further  resistance,  and  their  enemy  advanced 
without  difficulty  into  Achaia'. 

The  successful  attempt  of  Praxitas  upon  the 
Long  Walls  was  immediately  followed  by  the  de- 
molition of  a  part  of  them,  by  an  incursion  of  the 
Lacedsemonians  into  the  northern  part  of  the  Co- 
rinthia,  and  by  the  capture  of  Sidus  and  Crom- 
myon.  The  Athenians  felt  their  own  territory  so 
insecure,  while  the  enemy  was  master  of  the  Le- 
chtean  walls,  that  they  took  an  early  opportu- 
nity, after  the  departure  of  Praxitas,  to  march  to 
Corinth  with  their  whole  disposable  force,  at- 
tended by  masons  and  carpenters,  and  built  up 
first  the   wall  towards  Sicyon,  as  their  allied 

»  X«ioph.  HeUen.l.  7.C.  ]. 
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enemies  were  still  in  considerable  force  in  that 
place,  and  then,  with  more  leisure,  the  eastern 
wall.  These  works,  however,  were  soon  de- 
molished, and  the  gates  of  Peloponnesus  once 
more  thrown  open  by  Agesilaus ',  who,  after 
having  ravaged  the  Argolis  in  his  way  from 
Sparta,  reached  Corinth  by  the  way  of  Tenea. 
His  brother  Teleutias  at  the  same  time  attacked 
Lechaium  by  sea,  and  destroyed  its  docks.  r 
The  description  of  Corinth  by  Wheler  and- 
Spon  shews  that  very  little  change  has  occurred 
here  in  the  last  ISO  years ;  and  as  Nuri  Bey 
defies  the  firmahn  of  the  Porte,  by  which  I 
obtained  admittance  into  the  Palamidhi  and 
the  other  fortresses,  asserting  that  his  requires 
a  particular  and  separate  firmahn,  I  must  be 
satisfied  with  verifying  the  accounts  of  Wheler 
and  Spon,  as  well  as  an  exterior  view  will  per- 
mit. They  were  an  hour  in  riding  on  horse- 
back, by  a  naiTOW  rugged  path,  to  the  first  gate. 
Here  they  were  obliged  to  alight,  and  to  enter 
on  foot.  The  first  inclosure  was  well  covered  with 
houses,  of  which  a  part  was  in  ruins,  but  many 
still  inhabited ;  for  those  in  the  town  consisted  at 
that  time  chiefly  of  occasional  residences  for  plea- 
sure or  business  :  the  families  of  both  Turks  and 
Christiana  keeping  the  best  part  of  their  move- 
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able  property  in  the  Castle,  to  which  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  retiring  for  security,  whenever 
the  corsairs,  to  whose  robberies  the  coasts  of 
Greece  were  then  much  exposed,  excited  any 
alarm  below.  The  fortress  contained  a  great 
number  of  cisterns,  hewn  in  the  rock,  for  col- 
lecting rain  water,  and  two  natural  sources,  the 
higher  of  which,  towards  the  southern  side  of 
the  hill,  was  very  plentiful :  it  is  the  ancient 
Peirene.  There  were  three  or  four  mosks  in 
the  Castle,  and  five  or  six  small  churches,  but 
most  of  the  latter  were  ruined.  The  cathedral 
of  the  metropolitan  bishop,  dedicated  to  St. 
Nicolas,  was  "  a  very  mean  place  for  such  an 
ecclesiastical  dignity}"  but  it  contained  two  old 
manuscripts  of  the  Scripture,  divided  according 
to  the  usual  readings  of  the  Greek  Church,  and 
two  liturgies  of  St.  Busil,  written  upon  long  scrolls 
of  parchment,  rolled  upon  cylinders  of  wood. 
From  the  first,  or  outer  castle,  the  two  travellers 
entered  the  inner  through  a  gate  strongly  built, 
with  towers  on  each  side  of  it.  The  inclosure 
into  which  it  conducted  comprehended  all  the 
remainder  of  the  summit  of  the  Acro-Corinthus ; 
Wheler  reckoned  it  at  two  miles  in  circum- 
ference. The  wall  which  surrounded  it  was 
strengthened,  on  two  of  the  highest  points,  by 
towers,  or  bastions.  On  the  eastern  pinnacle 
of  the  mountain  stood  a  small  mosk,  from  whence 
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they  enjoyed  the  same  magnificent  prospect 
which  Strabo  has  described.  It  may  be  seen 
almost  as  well  by  mounting  a  broad  slope,  be- 
tween two  crests  of  rocit  which  project  above 
the  surface  of  the  northern  side  of  the  Acro- 
Corinthus.  This  slope  leads  up,  like  a  great  na- 
tural road,  to  the  very  wall  of  that,  which  Wheler 
has  described  as  the  second  inclosure  of  the 
fortress,  and  which,  though  inner  in  one  sense, 
is  exterior  in  another,  since  it  encompasses 
the  greater  part  of  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and 
has  no  second  protection,  except  on  the  side  of 
the  western  inclosure.  The  view  comprehends 
perhaps  a  greater  number  of  celebrated  objects 
than  any  other  in  Greece,  though  in  extent  it  is 
not  to  be  compared  to  some  others  which  I 
have  seen.  Hymettus  bounds  the  horizon  to 
the  eastward,  and  the  Parthenon  is  distinctly 
seen  at  a  direct  distance  of  not  much  less  than 
fifty  English  miles.  Beyond  the  Isthmus  and  bay 
of  Lechseum  rise  the  Oneia,  beyond  which  are 
seen  all  the  great  summits  of  Locris,  Phocis, 
Bceotia,  and  Attica ;  and  the  two  gulfs  from 
the  hill  of  Koryfi  {Gonoessa)  on  the  Corin- 
thiac,  to  Sunium  at  the  entrance  of  the  Saro- 
nic.  To  the  westward  the  view  is  impeded  by 
a  great  hilt,  which  may  be  called  the  \^/t^,  or 
eye-sore,  of  the  Acro-Corinthus,  especially  with 
regard  to  modern  war.     Its  summit  is  a  trunc- 
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ateil  peak,  which  may  be  reached  on  horseback, 
by  turning  to  the  riglit  of  the  road  which  leads 
to  the  Acio-Corinthus,  at  a  small  distance  short 
of  the  first  gate.  This  height  is  particularly 
formidable  to  the  western  or  lower  inclosure 
of  tiie  modern  fortress,  which  slopes  towards 
the  hill,  and  is  completely  exposed  to  its  fire, 
at  a  distance  of  about  1000  yards.  The  wall 
o\'  tht:  greater  inclosure  is  neither  very  strong 
nor  very  high,  nor  is  it  defended  by  a  ditch; 
so  that,  while  the  attention  of  tlie  garrison  of 
the  lower  fortress  is  occupied  from  the  height 
to  the  west,  nothing  but  a  Ibrce  so  numerous  as 
to  occupy  all  the  points  of  the  larger  inclosure 
can  secure  it  from  an  assault ;  for  the  passage 
up  the  northern  slope  of  the  hill  which  I  have 
mentioned  is  not  the  only  one  by  which  the 
summit  may  be  gained. 

It  appears  that  the  Venetians  made  some 
additions  to  the  works  of  the  western  inclosure, 
during  the  twenty-five  years  they  were  in  pos- 
session of  Corintli,  after  Wheler's  visit ;  but  it 
does  not  seem  from  his  description  that  they 
altered  the  general  plan  of  the  fortifications,  or 
improved  tlie  defences  of  the  great  inclosure  of 
the  summit.  It  would  require  such  additions, 
together  with  a  very  large  garrison,  to  render 
the  Acro-Corinthus  a  very  defensible  post  against 
a  regular  army  in  the  present  times. 
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As  pirates  of  late  years  have  not  been  so  for- 
midable in  these  seas  as  they  were  in  the  time 
of  Wheler,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Corinth  now  reside  in  the  lower  town,  and  a 
smaller  in  the  Castle,  and  there  are  fewer 
Turks  ;  but  the  amount  of  population  seems  to 
be  nearly  the  same.  He  reckons  1500,  half  of 
whom  were  Turks.  There  are  now  about  200 
Greek,  and  100  Turkish  houses.  The  rayah 
householders  pay  (rom  eiglity  to  600  piastres  a 
year  for  the  xapTt,  or  acquittance  for  all  taxes. 
The  modern  town,  like  the  ancient,  is  situated  on 
the  intermediate  level  whicli  lies  between  the  foot 
of  the  Acro-Corinthus  and  the  range  of  cliffs.  It 
occupies  a  large  space  of  ground,  being  divided 
into  several  separate  portions,  with  intervals  of 
vine-yard  and  corn-land,  and  many  of  the  houses 
are  surrounded  with  gardens  of  orange,  fig,  al- 
mond, and  other  fruit  trees,  mixed  with  cy- 
presses. The  most  remarkable  object  is  the 
palace  of  Nuri  Bey,  standing  in  a  large  inclosure, 
near  the  middle  of  the  clift'  above  mentioned. 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  extreme  un- 
healthiness  of  Corinth  in  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn, as  the  situation  seems  such  as  to  expose 
it  to  the  most  complete  ventilation.  The  dews 
are  said  to  be  particularly  heavy. 

Like  many  of  the  other  celebrated  cities  of 
Greece,  Corinth  retains  its  ancient  name,  and, 
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in  common  with  its  neighbours,  Megara,  ^gina, 
and  Argos,  retains  it  without  any  alteration,  al- 
though many  a  traveller  perhaps  has  left  Corinth 
with  a  different  impression.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  name  is  still  written  KapivSof,  but  as  it  gene- 
rally occurs  after  the  article  top,  the  initial  of  the 
name  after  n  receives  the  sound  of  g,  according- 
to  a  modern  practice,  which  was  also  that  of  the 
ancients,  In  rapid  speech,  the  position  of  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable  has  the  effect  of 
shortening  the  last  two  :  and  the  final  i*  or  s  is 
often  mute  in  modern  Greek.  Thus,  K6rinthos 
in  writing  becomes  Gortho  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
though  not  always  so  in  politer  pronunciation  : 
the  Turks  call  it  Ghiurdos, 

K6rintho  is  the  chief  town  of  a  kaza  which 
is  sixty  miles  in  length,  extending  westward 
from  Fonia  (^Pheneus)  inclusive,  as  far  as  Fanari 
and  PotamlS,  which  are  situated  between  Epi- 
daurus  and  Trcczen :  to  the  south-eastward  it 
confines  on  the  districts  of  Argos  and  Nauplia. 
There  are  eighty  villages,  besides  many  small 
tjiftliks.  Wheler  says  that  the  Kadi  boasted  of 
a  jurisdiction  extending  over  300  villages ;  either 
therefore  the  kaza  was  still  larger  in  his  time  than 
it  is  now,  or  it  is  much  depopulated.  The  latter 
I  believe  to  be  the  case,  though  it  is  certain  that 
tiie  district,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town,  has  benefited  much  from  the  hereditary 
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power  of  the  family  of  Nurl  Bey,  wliicli  has  been 
established  at  Corinth  during  nearly  a.  century; 
for  here,  as  in  every  other  part  of  Turkey,  where 
a  powerful  family  has  been  long  settled,  their  in- 
terest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  district  counteracts 
in  some  degree  the  usual  blind  and  eager  avarice 
of  the  Turkish  character,  and  produces  an  effect 
favourable  to  the  security  of  the  subject :  and  this 
is  greater  and  more  permanent  in  proportion  to 
the  moderation  of  the  governor,  as  by  avoiding 
the  character  of  accumulating  treasure,  he  is  so 
much  the  less  exposed  to  the  jealousy  and  rapa- 
city of  the  Porte. 

In  some  parts  of  the  district  of  Corinth,  the 
vacuum  caused  by  the  Russian  insurrection,  and 
by  the  Albanian  invasion  consequent  upon  it, 
has  been  in  great  measure  filled  up  by  a  settle- 
ment of  Albanian  peasants. 

No  part  of  the  vilayeti  is  remarkable  for  fer- 
tility, except  the  plains  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon, 
though  corn  is  produced  in  every  part.  The 
principal  produce  is  the  oil,  grain,  silk,  currants 
of  the  coast,  and  the  cheese,  butter,  skins,  honey, 
vermilion,  resin,  sheep  and  cattle  of  the  interior: 
the  latter  part  of  the  district  is  chiefly  moun- 
tainous, but  it  contains  a  few  inclosed  plains, 
which,  like  those  of  Arcadia,  are  in  great  part 
unproductive,  for  want  of  drainage.  The  bey 
complained  much  to  me  of  the  blockade  of  the 
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Adriatic  and  Naples,  produced  by  Bonaparte's 
decrees  against  our  commerce.  The  Sclavonian 
ships  no  longer  come  liere  for  oil  and  cheese, 
while  oil  is  at  an  excessive  price  at  Trieste,  and 
the  cheese  of  ttie  Morea  is  spoiling. 

In  tlie  garden  of  Notara's  house,  in  which  I 
am  lodged,  there  is  a  well,  the  mouth  of  which 
is  formed  of  a  single  cylindrical  piece  of  white 
marble,  pierced  in  the  centre,  a  foot  and  3  half 
in  height,  and  sculptured  with  ten  human  figures 
in  very  low  relief.  The  marble  probably  served 
the  same  purpose  anciently  as  it  now  doesj 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  was  the  peristomium  of  a 
well,  belonging  perhaps  to  one  of  the  temples  of 
Corinth'.  It  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  the 
mouth  of  a  well  in  the  house  of  a  Turk  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town,  who  sold  or  made  a 
present  of  it  to  Notara,  and  who,  now  that  it 
has  excited  much  attention  from  travellers,  is 
so  angry  with  himself  i'or  having  parted  with  it, 
that  he  refuses  to  sell  another  piece  belonging 
to  the  same  monument,  which  still  lies  buried  in 
his  garden.  The  latter  fragment,  however,  if 
it  really  exists,  cannot  contain  much  more  than 
some  ornamental  moulding  at  the  top  of  the  pe- 
ristomium, corresponding  to  a  circle  of  Ionic 


'  Sculptured      peristomia     in  tlie  temples  of  the  Greeks 
were  common  decorationB,  as      and  Romans, 
well  in  the  private  houses  as 
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eggs  and  beads  which  i3  under  the  feet  of  the 
figures,  for  the  entire  heads  of  the  figures  are 
atilt  traced  on  Notara's  marble,  though  much  in- 
jured,  and  some  of  them  almost  obliterated, 
having  probably  been  destroyed  by  the  Turks, 
according  to  their  custom  when  they  meet  with 
any  representation  of  the  human  figure.  The 
completeness  of  the  stone  at  the  bottom,  and 
its  incompleteness  at  the  top,  induced  M.  No- 
tara,  when  he  applied  it  on  his  well,  to  place 
the  former  side  upwards,  and  thus  to  reverse  the 
figures '. 

They  are  all  in  a  walking  attitude.  Seven  of 
them  face  in  one  direction,  and  the  remaining 
three  in  the  opposite.  The  two  that  meet  re- 
present Apollo  and  Minerva,  the  former  wearing 
a  chlamys,  with  his  right  shoulder  bare,  his  lyre 
under  the  left  arm,  and  the  plectrum  in  the  right 
hand.  Minerva  is  bare-headed ;  all  the  upper  fore 
part  of  her  body  is  covered  in  front  with  a  scaly 
iEgis,  upon  which  appears  a  serpent,  instead  of 
the  head  of  Medusa.  She  bears  a  helmet  in  her 
rigiit  hand,  and  a  spear  in  the  left.  She  is  fol- 
lowed by  Hercules,  shouldering  an  enormous 
club,  and  carrying  a  bow  and  quiver  in  his  left 
hand ;  a  lion's  skin,  tied  by  the  paws  round  his 


*  This  curious  specimen  of     part  of  the  collection  of  the 
the  ancient  Corinthian  school      Earl  of  Ouilford. 
is  now  in  England,  and  forms 
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neck,  hangs  over  his  back.  Behind  him  is  a 
female,  enveloped  from  thS  neck  to  the  feet  in 
a  loose  peplus,  bound  in  the  middle  with  a  narrow 
zone.  Diana  follows  Apollo,  extending  her  left 
hand,  in  which  is  a  bow,  and  with  her  right 
leading  a  stag  by  one  of  the  feet.  A  quiver 
appears  over  her  left  shoulder :  her  right  arm  is 
disencumbered  of  the  peplus,  and  shews  a  short 
tunic,  covering  only  the  breast  and  brachium, 
and  apparently  made  of  fur.  She  is  followed 
by  a  matronly  figure,  whose  limbs  are  extremely 
muscular,  and  who  is  clothed  in  a  peplus  differ- 
ing only  from  that  of  the  female  following 
Hercules  in  having  the  ulna;  bare.  Next  to 
her  comes  Mercury,  naked,  with  the  exception 
of  a  chlamys  hanging  upon  his  arms,  and  known 
only  by  the  wings  at  his  heela.  He  is  followed 
by  three  (emales,  of  much  lighter  proportions 
than  the  others. 

In  the  first  and  third  of  these  females  the 
peplus  is  thrown  aside  from  the  riglit  shoulder, 
and  exhibits  a  tunic  of  fur,  like  that  of  Diana  ; 
the  lining  of  fur  appears  also  on  the  pepli  of 
these  two  figures,  at  the  feet.  The  middle  figure 
is  drest  in  a  peplus  like  that  of  the  matron  who 
follows  Diana ;  her  looks  are  cast  down,  and  her 
head  is  covered  with  a  veil,  of  which  she  holds 
a  corner  between  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the 
right  hand,  while  her  left  is  joined  to  the  right 
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liantl  of  the  female  who  precedes,  and  wlio  looks 
round,  and  appears  to  lead  her.  The  last  of 
these  three  females  touches  the  elbow  of  the 
middle  one  with  her  left  hand,  looking  at  the 
same  time  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  with  a 
coquettish  air  holding  up  the  lower  end  of  her 
peplus  with  the  right  hand.  The  form  of  the 
breast  is  more  developed  in  this  figure  than  in 
any  other  ;  the  peplus  adheres  more  closely  to 
the  limbs,  the  shape  is  more  displayed,  and  a 
broad  belt,  on  which  some  ornaments  are  visible, 
passes  across  the  left  shoulder,  and  under  the 
right  arm, — all  shewing,  but  particularly  the 
cestus,  that  the  figure  is  intended  for  Venus. 

This  monument  is  the  best  specimen  I  have 
met  with  in  Greece,  of  that  early  style  of  Greek 
sculpture  (before  it  was  brought  to  perfection 
at  Athens),  which  Pausanias  calls  the  ^ginetan, 
but  of  which  Corinth  and  Sicyon  were  equally 
the  schools.  The  noble  and  correct  simplicity 
of  true  taste  are  conspicuous  in  the  whole  design, 
thougli  the  execution  is  still  very  distant  from 
the  perfection  of  the  Attic  style.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  three  young  females  following 
Mercury,  which  form  an  extremely  graceful 
group,  all  the  other  figures  have  an  Egyptian 
rigidity  of  form  and  attitude.  The  drapery  falls 
in  equal  folds  and  plaits,  in  the  manner  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Etruscan,  and  is 
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wrought  with  a  diligence  and  care,  jiroviiig  that 
the  steps  by  wliich  the  Greeks  arrived  at  such 
perfection  in  the  expression  of  drapery,  were 
not  less  slow  and  painful  than  their  progress  in 
the  imitation  of  animate  nature,  an  observation 
which  may  account  for  the  general  imperfection 
of  modern  sculptors  in  drapery,  who  have  never 
passed  through  tlie  same  long  process  of  prac- 
tice and  experience,  in  this  particular  produc- 
tion of  the  chisel.  It  is  evident  that  the  subject 
of  this  relief  is  one  of  the  actions  of  Hercules  ; 
on  the  vases  of  Athens,  which  so  oflen  represent 
them,  we  find  him  constantly  attended  by  Mi- 
nerva, as  he  is  on  this  monument.  It  would 
seem  also,  that  the  veiled  damsel,  preceded  by 
Mercury,  and  led  by  Venus  and  another  female, 
is  a  bride.  Is  it  the  marriage  of  Hercules  and 
Hebe? 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

I  HAVE  offered  an  opiniim  that  the  hexastyle  temple,  of  which 
the  extant  calumns  at  Corinth  formed  a  part,  ia  not  less  an- 
cient than  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  before  the 
Christian  icra-  In  a  question  which  admits  only  of  a  conjec- 
tural result,  some  hind  of  petilio  principii  is  generally  neces- 
sary. I  assume,  therefore,  that  the  short  monolithic  shaft  of 
the  Corinthian  temple,  is  a  proof  of  its  superior  antiquity  to 
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every  known  example  of  the  Doric  order.  The  substitution 
of  a  more  slender  shaft,  composed  of  several  pieces  of  stone, 
in  the  place  of  a  single  moss  of  shorter  proportions,  is  a.  nci- 
tural  step  in  the  progress  of  architecture,  in  which  art  we 
genpraily  find  that  the  raising  of  large  masses  by  the  appli- 
cation of  numerous  hands,  has  preceded  the  study  of  a  pleas- 
ing form,  and  the  economy  of  materials  and  manual  lahour. 
It  is  Incredible  that  the  heavy  proportions  of  the  Corinthian 
temple  should  ever  have  been  reverted  to  in  Greece,  after  the 
more  ^reeable  effect  of  a  lighter  column  and  entablature  had 
been  experienced,  and  Chey  had  been  generally  adopted. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  a  long  course  of  yean 
was  required  to  briiig  the  order  into  that  almost  perfect  form 
'to  which  it  had  attained,  wlien  a  temple  of  tlic  dimensions  of 
that  at  Corinth  was  constructed.  The  peripteral  hexastyle 
may  be  considered  as  having  completed  the  invention  in  ite 
simple  state,  before  those  decorations  were  gradually  intro- 
duced, which  were  principally  derived  from  the  improving  art 
uf  statuary,  and  which  ended  in  giving  to  the  Doric  order  the 
very  different  character  exhibited  in  the  great  Athenian  ex- 
amples. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  this  order  of  archi- 
tecture, although  styled  Doric,  is,  in  fact,  the  European 
Greek,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Asiatic  Greek,  called  the 
Ionic:  it  was  invented  in  European  Greece,  about  the  same 
time  that  the  Ionic  was  produced  in  Asia,  and  was  equally 
employed  by  every  tribe  of  Greeks,  as  well  in  Greece  Proper, 
as  by  the  colonies  of  those  tribes  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  not  improperly  termed  Doric,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  brought  to  perfection  in  the  Doric  cities,  which  were  the 
earliest  schools  of  art  in  European  Greece.  The  order  I  con- 
ceive to  have  been  indigenous  in  that  country,  and  to  have 
been  brought  by  slow  gradations  into  its  perfect  state,  with- 
out any  assistance  from  foreign  aid  ;  for  every  part  of  it  is 
traceable  to  the  wants  and  consequent  inventious  of  a  people 
in  a  rude  state  of  society,  inhabiting  a  particular  soil  and 
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diniQte,  wliose  structures  gradually  improved,  until  the  4^11 
with  a  pitched  roof,  which  enclosed  the  worshipped  idol,  was 
surrounded  with  a  gallery  supported  by  columns,  and  thus 
assumed  the  Bliape  of*  a  Doric  temple.  That  some  kind  of 
temple  wns  coeval  with  idolatry,  we  can  liardly  doubt.  In 
the  Iliad,  in  the  Odyssey,  as  well  as  in  the  other  very  an- 
cient poems  ascribed  to  Homer,  temples  arc  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  same  term  >no>,  by  which  they  were  known  to 
the  Greeks  in  all  subsequent  ages.  On  the  other  band,  had 
Greek  architecture  then  attained  any  of  those  characteristics 
by  which  it  was  afterwards  known.  Homer  would  scarcely  have 
omitted  to  give  some  indication  of  them  in  the  course  of  his 
poems.  A  similar  inlerence  may  be  drawn  from  the  ruins  of 
MyceniB,  which  are  anteriiir  to  the  time  of  the  poet,  and  con- 
tain specimens  of  an  architecture  very  different  from  the 
Doric.  The  artists  of  those  times  were  chiefly  noted  for  the 
construction  of  treasuries,  not  of  temples,  which  afterwards 
sen'ed  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  former.  Another  lact 
deducible  from  the  remains  of  Mycente,  as  well  as  from  the 
descriptions  left  by  Pausanias  and  other  authors  of  the 
Greek  buildings  of  those  times,  is  that  the  early  colonies 
from  Egypt,  although  they  introduced  some  of  the  mythology 
of  that  country,  did  not  transplant  its  arts  in  any  great 
degree ;  for  there  is  nothing  at  Mycena;  bearing  any  resem- 
blance to  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  nor  indeed  hare  the 
temples  of  Greece  any  similarity  to  those  of  Egypt  beyond 
the  existence  of  columns,  which  are  so  natural  an  invention, 
that  they  are  found  in  the  huts  or  caves  of  similar  climates  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  in  the  course  of  improvement 
have  become  the  principal  ornament  of  sacred  buildings  in 
the  most  distant  countries.  In  fact,  the  peculiarities  of  the 
architecture,  both  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  may  be  traced  to  the 
nature  of  each  country.  In  a  narrow  valley,  scarcely  ever 
irrigated  by  the  atmosphere,  but  annually  inundated  by  the 
river,  inclosed  between  stony  ridges,  and  deficient  in  forest 
trees,  the  dwellings  and  temples  were  excavated  in  the  rocks, 
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or,  at  a  later  pertud,  were  imitations  of  caverns,  with  flat 
roots,  situated  on  heights  beyond  the  reach  of  the  intmdatiun. 
In  the  rainy  climate  of  Greece,  on  the  other  hand,  a  pitched 
roof  was  necessary  :  the  country  ahounding  in  timber  as  well 
as  stone,  the  earliest  Doric  buildings  were  naturally  formed 
of  the  material  more  easily  wrought,  and  hence  the  temple 
in  stone  was  an  imitation  of  a  construction  in  wood,  as  all 
the  details  of  Doric  architecture  tend  to  prove.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  Doric  order 
arose  as  soon  as  internal  tranquillity  had  followed  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Heradeidffi,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  that  it  arose 
in  thoae  cities  which  were  the  earliest  scats  of  art  ia  Greece ; 
namely,  Sicyon,  Corinth,  and  Argos.  As  a  proof  that  the  first 
temples  were  built  of  wood,  there  still  remained,  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  the  ruins  of  an  oaken  temple  at  Mantiueia  of  ex- 
treme antiquity ;  and  the  oaken  column  in  the  opisthodomus 
of  the  Herteum  of  Olympia,  if  not  actually  a  relic  of  a  more 
early  wooden,  temple  of  the  same  dimensions,  was  at  least  a 
memorial,  shewing  that  the  most  ancient  Herajum  had  been 
constructed  in  that  material.  Three  centuries  are  not  too 
much  to  allow  for  the  space  of  time  which  elapsed  between 
the  first  conception  of  the  Doric  temple  in  wood,  and  its  exe- 
cution in  stone,  of  the  dimensions  of  the  extant  columns  of 
Corinth.  This  would  bring  down  the  Corinthian  temple  to 
the  eighth  century  before  the  Christian  aera. 

The  next  inquiry  is,  how  far  the  period  to  which  I  have  as- 
signed the  temple  of  Corinth  will  be  justified  by  a  comparison  of 
its  construction  with  that  of  the  other  existing  monuments  of 
Doric  architecture,  of  which  the  date  is  better  known  ;  for  of 
none,  except  the  buildings  of  Athens  and  the  temple  of  Phiga- 
leia,  is  there  any  absolute  certainty  in  this  respect.  The  ex- 
amples which  may  be  presumed  to  approach  the  nearest  to  the 
Corinthian  temple  in  point  of  time,  and  which,aH  being  all  heso- 
styles,  furnish  the  most  proper  objects  of  comparison,  are  the 
Panhellenium  of  jSgina,  the  temples  of  Syracme  and  Egesta, 
and  the  oldest  of  those  at  Pxstum  and  Selinus.  The  following 
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conatdurBtioRs  may  lead  to  an  approximation  to  the  oaiie  i 

the  Panhellenium.  -^cub,  grandfather  of  Achilles,  was  said 
to  Lave  been  the  founder  of  this  temple  ' ;  by  which  we  can 
only  understand  the  founder  of  the  temple  first  erected  on 
Mount  Pauhellcnium.  The  natural  resources  of  jSgina  will 
not  allow  of  the  supposition,  that  the  building  of  which  the 
remains  exist  could  have  been  executed  in  any  period  but 
that  in  which  the  inland  hud  acquired  the  height  of  its  power 
and  opulence  by  the  wiccess  of  its  conimerce.  This  success 
appears  to  have  been  developed  simultaneously  with  that  of 
Corinth,  after  the  restoration  of  settled  governmeutB  in  the 
Peloponnesus  under  the  Heracleidjo,  when  the  prosperity  of 
^gina  increased  rapidly  under  the  protection  of  Argos  and 
EpidauruS]  until  the  island  became  an  independent  state,  bat 
at  what  exact  period  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining'*. 

About  the  year  560  b.  c,  when  Amaais,  king  of  Egypt, 
encouraged  commercial  intercourse  between  Greece  and 
Egypt,  by  creating  a  Greek  city  at  Naucratia,  in  the  Delta', 
JEgina  was  the  only  European  republic  which  had  a  com- 
mercial colony  there,  and  its  Egyptian  commerce  seems  to 
have  rivalled  that  of  the  two  most  opulent  states  of  Asia; 
{fa,  when  nine  other  Asiatic  cities  built  a  temple  in  com- 
mon at  Naucratis  for  the  use  of  their  citizens,  Miletus, 
Samus,  and  £gina  each  erected  in  that  city  a,  separate 
temple,  dedicated  to  the  principal  deity  of  the  metropolis; 
that  of  the  Milesii  to  Apollo,  that  of  the  Saniii  to  Juno,  and 
that  of  the  j'Egineta!  to  Jupiter  <*.     It  is  difficult  to  conceive 

[  that,  when  this  temple  was  executed,  the  great  national  work 
o  Mount  Panhellenium  was  not  already  completed ;  it  is  evi- 

L  dent,  at  least,  from  Herodotus,  that  at  that  time  the  power 

«>  iTMRrsi  r^  All.       astei  him  in  obtaining  poiaeisiDa  of 
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of  .'Egina,  as  indicated  by  its  rivalsliip  with  the  Sainiij  waa 
already  of  ancient  date".  ' 

The  periiid  beloiv  which  it  cannot  well  be  supjjused  that 
the  Punhellenium  woa  erected,  ivaa  when  Athenaj  which 
.^gina  in  the  height  of  its  power  hud  detied  and  insultcdi 
obtained  superiority  at  sea.  It  was  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Fisistratidffi,  B.C.  51 0,  that  the  Atheiuuns,  already  vury 
ctmeiderable  in  wealth  and  power,  heguu  to  turn  their  at- 
tention to  naval  affairs,  with  such  success  that,  although 
they  suffered  some  injury  from  the  .^^netec  about  the  year 
jnst  mentioned,  they  had  collected,  thirty  years  afterwarda, 
a  fleet  of  fifty  ships,  which,  in  union  with  twenty  from  Co- 
rinth, was  able  to  oppose  the  lavy  of  j^gina  with  varying 
success ''.  When  both  states  put  forth  their  utmost  strength, 
in  the  battle  of  Salamis,  b.c.  480,  Athens  had  one  hundred 
and  eighty  ships,  j^gina  only  forty-two*^.  Such  an  in- 
creasing disparity  in  the  power  of  two  hostile  neighbours,  led 
inevitably  to  the  subjection  of  the  smaller ;  and,  although 
Herodotus  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  ivealth  which 
j^lgina  acquired  by  the  Persian  spoil  at  PlatKa"*,  it  is  nei- 
ther to  this  period  that  we  can  attribute  the  erection  of 
Fanhellenium,  nor  to  that  in  wbicli  the  arts  of  peace  were 
suspended  throughout  Greece  by  an  overwhelming  invasion, 
nor  to  that  when  the  island  was  exerting  itself  to  the  utmost 
against  a  neighbour  becoming  every  year  more  powerful;  bnt 
to  the  earlier  time  when  jEgina  rivalled  the  chief  states  of 
Asia,  and  exceeded,  in  commerce  and  naval  power,  all  those 
of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Corinth.     Considering  all 


'  Herodol.  !.  3.  c.  69.  The  hia. 
iDiian  says,  that  l!ie  Ssmil  tirst  ai- 
lacL-Q]  llie  ^gineta^,  in  the  reign  of 
Amphicrates,  king  of  Sam  us,  ofvihani 
Iherc  ia  no  other  notice  in  histaiy, 

''  Herodnt.  L  5.  r.  TB  f<  seq.  1.6. 
vol..  Ill, 


□f  the  M^XKtia   ships,  see  Trana- 
aclioDB  of  ihc  Goyal  Society  uf  Li- 
terature, Vol.  I.  Part  8.  |i.  850. 
<■  Herodot.  1.  9.  c.  TH. 
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these  circumstances,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  Paa> 
heUenium  was  undertaken  at  a  period  much  Inter  than  600  B.C. 

On  comparing  it  with  iht  neiglibouring  temple  of  Theseus, 
which  is  known  to  have  been  buiit  about  4(i5  b.c,  and  which 
is  BO  exactly  of  the  same  class  of  hexastylea  that  the  breadth 
of  the  two  buildings  is  equal  within  a  foot,  we  find  such  a. 
similarity  betwCL-n  them  as  at  first  sight  would  dispose  the 
spectator  to  doubt  that  there  can  have  been  so  great  a  difference 
between  their  dates  as  I  have  supposed.  Their  iconic  decora- 
tions,  however,  furnish  the  strongest  evidence  of  this  differ- 
ence ;  nor  does  the  comparison,  in  this  instance,  admit  of  any 
deception,  the  sculptures  of  the  Theseium  having  formed  a 
part  of  the  construction,  which  could  nut  have  been  added 
subsequently  to  the  erection  of  the  temple ;  whereas  the  statues 
in  tlie  acti  of  the  Panhellenium,  which  may  have  been  so 
added,  would  in  this  case  only  strengthen  the  opinion  of 
there  having  been  a  considerable  interval  between  the  erection 
of  the  two  temples.  As  to  the  statues  having  been  more 
ancient  than  the  building,  that  is  almost  impossible,  at  least 
with  regard  to  the  greater  part  of  them,  as  they  were  ob- 
viously made  expressly  for  the  aeti ;  in  short,  it  can  hardly 
«dmit  of  a  doubt,  that  they  were  contemporary  with  the 
building.  Nor  is  it  in  the  least  surprising,  that  we  should 
find  architecture  in  a  more  advanced  state  than  sculptjue  at 
any  given  period  of  antiquity,  previous  to  that  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  iconic  sculpture,  the  latter  art  being  so  much  the  more 
difficult. 

Independently  of  these  works,  there  are  some  proofs,  ia 
the  comparative  construction  of  the  two  temples,  that  the 
Panhellenium  is  the  more  ancient,  if  an  entablature  consider- 
ably heavier  and  a  shorter  column  be  admitted  as  an  evidence 
of  such  antiquity.  In  the  Panhellenium  the  height  of  the 
entablature  is  to  that  of  the  column,  including  the  capital,  as 
1  to  2-53;  in  the  Theseium  the  column  is  nearly  three  times 
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the  heiglit  of  tbe  entablature.  The  lower  diameter  iif  the 
shaft  being  unitj',  the  height  of  the  column,  including  the 
capital,  is  5'3  in  the  Panhellenium ;  5-7  in  the  Theseium  *. 

If  a  century  at  the  least  elapsed  between  the  building  of 
the  temples  of  Jupiter  Paiihellenius  and  of  Theseus,  a  much 
greater  difference  of  date  would  be  justified  by  an  architec- 
tural comparison  of  the  former  building  with  the  remains  of 
the  temple  of  Corinth,  in  which  tlie  short  monolithic  shaft  and 
an  architrave "  still  heavier  than  that  of  the  Pauhelleniunj, 
seem  to  attest  a  much  remoter  antiquity.  It  would  be  absurdi 
however,  to  apply  the  rule  of  proportion  to  such  a  questimi ; 
the  only  opinion,  therefore,  which  can  be  given  with  any  degree 
of  confidence  is,  that  the  most  recent  period  of  time  to  which 
the  Corinthian  hexastyle  can  be  attributed  is  the  reign  of 
Cypselus,  who  ruled  at  Corinth  from  the  year  663  to  the  year 
633  B.C.,  and  than  whom  there  is  no  Corinthian  monarch 
more  likely  to  have  erected  this  edifice,  as  he  was  equally 
xioted  for  the  wealth  which  he  extorted  from  his  subjects,  and 
£ir  the  mognificeuce  of  his  dedications  to  the  gods ". 


'  tlie  followiiig  numbera  eKhiWt  a 
eflniparison  of  the  oilier  projiorlions 
of  the  PanhellenLura  and  TheBeluni. 
In  the  Panhdieniutn, which  had  tivelre 
mlUDiDiiinthe  side,  theknglhoa  the 
upper  step  of  the  slvlobals  is  94  feet ; 
in  the  Theseium,  which  had  thitteen 
columni  in  the  aides,  the  length  is 
lot ;  the  hreullh  of  hoih  is  i&.  In 
the  peristyle  nf  the  Panliellenium  the 
lower  diameter  of  the  shall  is  S  feet 
8  inohe«,  the  upper  8  f.  l-B  in. ;  in 
Ijiat  of  the  Tlheseium  Uie  lower  \s  3  (■ 
»l  in,,  the  upper  2  f.  6'e  in.  The 
height  of  the  column,  including  the 
capital,  in  Ibe  Panhellenium,  17  f.  3 
i/>.^  \a  the  Theadiun,  18  f.  8  in.  Tbe 

Cneial  interpolumniatlon  of  the  Fan- 
n«niumiiaf.V8in,;  that  of  the 
61.  i  in. 


is  the  only  m 


other,  the  eniire  hdght  of  thu  entft- 
bluture  of  the  Corinthian  temple  waa 
notIe9Sl}ianhalfthat  of  theeolumn, 
including  the  capital. 

"  Herodot.  L  1.  c  U Plutaiti. 

in  Septem  Sap.  Convlv,  et  de  Pylh. 
Orac-Plato  in  Phffidr.-Suid-in  Ki^- 
t>.iSut.—Strabo,  pp.  S53. 378.  —  p8u~ 
■an.Eliac.prior.c.8.  The  moat  cele- 
brated of  the  nfferinga  of  CypseluB  was 
a  large  statue  of  Jupiler  of  hammered 
gold,  at  Olyinjua.  It  would  seem, 
from  f  comparison  of  the  last  two  i|U' 
thors,  that  the  statue  was  at  Otymfna 
in  the  lime  of  Slrabo,  but  had  been 
removed  before  thil  of  Pauuniu. 
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Itiil  thr  (rtii[>lt'  itl  (.\irinlh  may  alka  be  ■ 
flimiily  rMnarkcd,  ifitJi  proa  pn^MbUHy,  tea 
(juicy  ;  (>«  r-%am\\\v,  t(i  tjii-  hvgUminii  of  the  4 
wtwn  Curinth,  undi-r  tin*  DturchkilK,  mia  iiIiiimTj 
hrieht  "f  ptiwiT  mid  u[tiilifniMf,  utul  wben  U»e  papn^mn^ 
which  cauaod  lurj^  colutiiea  h)  tw  mat  In  the  wwuae  af  ll|t 
lw«  foUnwinK  (vntnrira  m  Hyraciuw,  Corcfts,  Ejnnu,  1^ 
Ammaiifft,  won  cxlronu'ly  favmimldi-  tu  the  erection  mt  g>Mf 
mniiiiinriitii.  To  lAi  I'srtipr  timi!  thf  temple  can  haapdir  1^ 
attrilnitnl  cuiiKinti^ntly  with  the  Hup[Nwltian,  that  the  jmaif 
ttim  iif  thi>  Diirir  ordirr  wan  not  hi  proftreu  ontO  afio-  Aft, 
return  of  thr  Iffracitriilim. 

All  nbji-ctinii  ti)  the  high  njitiquity  here  ogsigiicd  to  tkt 
C«irJnthInn  temple  may,  jM-rhii|M.  artiir  nn  cumparing  it  wilk 
the  ultlcMt  hcxtiHlyli-ii  nf  I'fEntiitn  iiiirl  Sicily  ;  in  ail  whidfc 
although  ami-  of  them  an-  pnilml.ly  "hlcr  than  the  sixth  cm- 
Cnry  before  j.c.,  wn  finct  prop»rtinnii  only  d  little  lighter  thaa 
thoM  nf  Corinth,  and  tlifteriiig  from  thitt  upecitnen  chiefly  is 
liitving  shiiftd  formed  of  MvortU  pieces  insteotl  of  one.  I  am 
inclined  to  attribute  thp  mscmhlnncc  to  thnt  common  practice 
among  cohmira  of  lulln'riiia  to  ni('tro|intit!iii  ctistiims  after  they 
have  becuiui'  olisnli'li'  in  llic  hhpIIut  toiintry,  and  which  is 
foimd  to  prrvnil  i-vi'ii  in  ri'f.'ard  to  liiiigniige,  Tlie  western 
W)l(inist8  appciir  nut  to  liiivi'  divcrgcil  for  11  liiiij;  time  from  the 
iiroportions  which  they  liniupht  with  tht-ni  at  tlic  time  of 
their  migration,  and  which  were  uatundly  not  very  difTcrcnt 
from  those  of  the  cKtiint  colnmns  nt  Cnrintli,  Corinth  was 
ut  that  time  the  ]irinci]iiJ  scot  of  the  arts  in  Greoce,  and  con- 
M'ont'ntly  furnished,  as  well  to  hi-r  own  phIihiIi-s  as  to  those 
I'roiii  other  parts  of  Greece,  biilh  nindels  of  Doric  archi- 
leeltiri-'  and  a  great  portion  of  tlie  artists,  who  were  some  of 
till-  most  important  members  of  the  new  settlements.  The 
I'hiinites  wliich  subsequent  architects  tliouijlit  proper  to  make 
ill  llie  models  originally  taken  from  Greece,  seem  not  to  have 
iH'i'n  imitations  of  the    contemporary  im|iruvenicuts  of  tlio 
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mother  country,  but  to  have  arisen  from  the  views  of  taste 
a&d  expediency  entertained  by  the  colonial  artists  themselves. 
Heace  arose  a  style  of  colonial  Doric  different  from  that  of 
Greece  Proper,  and  of  which  in  general  the  characteristics 
are,  a  shorter  and  more  tapering  column,  a  more  spreading 
echinus,  a  smaller  intercolmnniation,  a  greater  entasis,  and  a 
higher  entablature. 

I  stiall  subjoin,  in  justification  of  these  remarks  and  for 
the  reader's  convenience,  a  short  statement  of  the  proportions 
of  the  principal  hexastyles  of  the  western  colonies,  with  the 
probable  dates  of  each. 

PmHum.  The  hesastyle  at  Piestum,  commonly  called  the 
tempie  of  Neptune,  is  of  the  larger  class "  :  its  breadth  is 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  four  other  hexastyles  at  Seliniis, 
but  it  is  shorter  than  three  of  them.  The  height  of  the 
column,  including  the  capital,  is  4-15  times  the  lower  dia- 
meter of  the  shaft ;  the  intercolumniation,  !■!  ;  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  shaft  upwards,  or  the  difference  between  its  upper 
and  lower  diameter,  is  one-thirteenth  of  the  height  of  the 
shaft ;  the  height  of  the  entablature  is  to  that  of  the  column, 
including  the  capital,  as  1  to  2-4. 

Fosidonia,  or  Ptestum,  having  been  scarcely  noticed  by 
history,  the  evidence  of  its  importance,  lilte  that  of  many 
other  Greek  cities,  is  to  be  derived  only  from  its  ruins  and 
its  coins.  It  was  already  a  place  of  importance  in  the  year 
535  cc,  when  the  neighbouring  town  of  liyela  was  first 
buiit ''.  It"  was  probably  founded  about  the  year  700  B.C., 
not  long  after  Sybaris  had  received  o  mixed  colony  of  Achaians 
and  Trojzeniaus,  who  not  having  agreed  together,  the  Troe- 
zeuians  sought  a  new  settlement  on  the  shore  of  the  Pajstan 
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more  aneient  appellation  of  Truzen'.     The  great  hesutj-le 

was  probably  built  about  the  year  fiOO  ».r. 

Syracuse-  Among  the  hexaityles  of  the  western  statn 
Btill  existing,  the  mont  interesting  to  compare  with  the  tem< 
pie  of  Corinth  is  that  of  Syrat-uBc,  this  city  having  been  the 
it  and  most  illuatrious  of  the  Corinthian  colonies.  Ita 
V  form  part  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  delle 
Colonne,  in  the  Pinzaw  of  Syracuse.  It  was  nearly  of  the 
sanie  dinienNiont>  as  the  other  great  heiiastyle«  of  the  western 
eolnnies  ;  but  the  proportions  were  a  little  lighter  than  those 
of  the  temples  of  Pastuni  and  Egesta,  andj  consequently, 
it  did  not  80  nearly  approach  those  of  the  temple  of  Corinth. 
The  height  of  the  columns  is  44  times  the  lower  diameter ; 
the  Intercolumniation  11 ;  the  diminution  of  the  shaft  up- 
wards one-nineteenth  of  its  height ;  the  height  of  the  enta- 
bfatnre  is  to  that  of  the  column  as  about  1  to  3^  \ 

Diudtkrua  informs  us,  that  the  temple  of  Alinerva  at  8\-ih- 
cuae  waa  erected  under  the  aristocracy  of  the  Gamori,  or 
Geomori,  by  on  architect  named  Agathoclea,  who  waa  said  to 
have  been  punished  by  the  goddess  for  purloining  gome  of  the 
best  pieces  of  stone  intended  for  the  building,  and  conrcrting 
them  to  the  cont.trnetion  of  a  private  dwelling  for  himself  '. 
It  ia  the  receivtd  cpimon  of  the  modern  Syracusans,  that  the 
existing  temple  wxt,  dedicated  to  Minerva  ;  and,  independ- 
ently of  the  traibtion,  uhich  mav  be  iillowed  to  hare  some 
d<q;rce  of  weight,  there  are  good  reasons  for  the  supposition. 
In  the  island  Ortygia,  to  which  the  modern  town  "of  Syracuse, 
like  the  first  Corinthian  colony,  is  confined,  there  were  two 
principal  temples,  one  dedicated  to  Diana,  the  other  to  Mi- 
nerva'. The  temple  of  Minerva,  who,  as  usual,  was  the  guar- 


■  Strato,  p.  373.— Pi 
"  Tlie  cornici 
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dion  of  the  citadel,  and  was  supposed  to  preside  over  the  coun- 
cils and  arms  of  the  state,  stood  in  a  toi^y  and  conspicuous  situ- 
ation ;  for  it  was  a  custom  among  the  Syracusan  seamen  to 
offer  sacrifices  to  the  goddess  at  the  moment  when  a  shield  on 
the  summit  of  her  temple  disappeared  from  their  siglit  in  sail- 
ing away  from  the  island  '.  The  church  of  Santa  Maria,  in 
the  Piazza,  stands  exactly  in  the  central  and  highest  part  of 
Ortygia.  Near  the  harbour,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  is- 
land, there  are  some  vestiges  of  another  temple,  which  appa- 
rently was  of  larger  dimensions  :  this  probably  was  the  temple 
of  Diana ;  for  as  we  learn  from  the  ancient  authors,  that  all 
Ortygia  was  sacred  to  the  latter  goddess'',  and  that  a  festival 
of  three  days  was  held  in  her  honour ",  it  is  easy  to  conceive, 
that  her  temple  may  have  been  larger  than  that  of  Minerva, 
though  not  perhaps  so  splendid. 

The  Gamori  were  the  nobles,  who  inherited  the  lands  di- 
vided among  the  original  colonists  who  accompanied  Archias 
from  Corinth.  They  obtained  the  government  in  the  year 
596  B.C.,  (the  same  year,  according  to  the  Parian  Chronicle, 
in  which  Sappho  fled  from  Mytilene  to  Syracuse  ;)  and  they 
were  expelled  by  the  lower  orders  not  long  before  tlie  time 
when  Gelo  made  himself  master  of  Syracuse  under  pretence 
of  re-establishing  the  Gamori.  The  latter  event  took  place 
in  the  year  494  »,(!.  ^  The  temple,  therefore,  may  be  consi- 
dered a  work  of  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  b.c. 

Egesla,  or  Segesla,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Greek 
settlements  in  Sicily,  was  unfortunate  in  having  been  less 
favourably  situated  for  commerce  than  any  of  its  neighbours, 
and  in  having  been  constantly  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  one 
or  other  of  them  concerning  its  boundaries,  that  incessant 
subject  of  dispute  among  the  Greek  republics.  It  was  parti- 
cularly with  Selinus  that  Egesta  quarrelled  on  this  subject, 

■  Polemo  ap.  Alhen.  1.  11.  c.  a.  '  T.  Lii-ii  HiiU  I.  S5.  c.  83. 

'  Pindar.  Pjtli.  Od.  8.— Diodot.  ■'  Heroilol.  1.  7.  c.  155.— Dionyi. 
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liuusj  and  wlio,  at  the  expense  of  the  life  of  the  latter  gentle- 
man, ohtained  for  the  first  time  accurate  measuremcnta  of  sis 
temples  at  that  place,  have  thus  acr[uire[l  a  most  important 
addition  to  the  existing  knowledge  of  Doric  architecture.  The 
details  of  the  several  temples  not  having  been  yet  published, 
it  can  only  be  here  remarted,  that  two  of  them  appear  to 
furnish  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  other  examples  of  colo- 
nial Doric,  in  having  a  wider  intercolumniation,  a  lighter 
entablature,  and  a  more  aleudcr  shaft,  though  an  equally 
spreading  echinus  in  the  capital ;  while  the  others  have  pro- 
portions not  very  different  from  those  already  quoted  of  the 
hexastyles  of  Psstum  and  Syracuse. 

Selinus  was  founded,  by  a  colony  from  Hybla,  about  the 
year  63G  B-c",  and  in  410  was  taken  by  the  Carthaginiims  *'. 
It  continued,  indeed,  to  be  inhabited  by  a  mixed  popu- 
lation of  Selinusii,  Himcrati,  and  others'^,  until  the  year 
268  B.C.,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians,  and 
the  inhabitants  removed  to  Lilybseum  ^  ■  but  there  cannot  be 
a  question,  that  all  the  great  buildings  of  which  the  remains 
are  still  preserved  are  the  productions  of  the  earlier  aud  only 
flourishing  period  of  the  republic.  The  ancient  history  of 
Sicily  is  so  little  known  to  us,  that  we  have  difficulty  in 
understanding  by  what  extraordinary  means  it  was,  that  a 
territory  of  small  dimensions,  and  a  city  not  enjoying  much 
advantage  of  situation,  were  enabled  to  raise  so  many  muni- 
ficent temples  in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  Four  of  them 
were  of  the  larger  class  of  hexastyles ;  a  fifth  was  an  octa- 
style,  which  in  magnitude  and  beauty  of  design  was  exceed- 
ed by  very  few  of  the  buildings  of  antiquity;  and  the  sixth, 
although  of  the  smaller  chiss  of  hexastyles,  was  larger  than 
either  of  the  three  existing  hexastyles  of  Greece  Proper  at 
j^gina,  Athens,  and  Pliigaleia.     Three  of  the  temples  of  Sc- 

"  Thucj-d.  1.  6.  c.  4.-V.  Raoul  '  Diodor.  1.  13.  c.  SB. 
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linus,  of  which  the  ocUwtyle  is  one,  stood  in  the  city  ;  the 
other  three,  of  which  the  imail  hexaatyle  is  one,  stood  on  the 
western  height,  which  H-as  anciently  the  Acropolis.  The 
letter  situation  being  that  in  which  the  earliest  temple  was 
probably  built,  and  the  middle  temple  on  the  western  height 
having  been  apparently  more  ancient  than  the  other  great  hexa- 
style  im  that  hill,  we  may  presume  that  it  is  the  most  ancient 
of  the  four  great  bexastyles  of  Selinua.  As  the  Hybltean  colo- 
ny must  have  arisen  to  power  and  opulence  with  great  rapidity, 
it  may  easily  he  conceived,  thiit  this  temple  was  commenced 
at  least  as  early  as  the  yeaj;  GOO  b.c.  Its  eastern  front  was 
adorned  with  sculptured  metopes,  three  of  which,  in  tolerable 
preseiTatioa,  were  discovered,  together  with  fragments  of 
some  of  the  others,  by  the  English  architects,  the  survivor 
of  whom  has  published  the  dran'ings  of  theni.  One  of  the 
three  metopes  represents  three  human  figures  and  a  quadriga ; 
the  subject  of  a  second  is  the  common  fable  of  the  Gorgotomia, 
or  Perseus  cutting  off  the  head  of  Itledusa;  that  of  the  third  is 
Hercules  carrying  off  the  Cercopes  on  his  shoulders.  Although 
these  works  betray  the  unskilful neas  of  an  inferior  order  of  ar- 
tists, as  well  as  the  riidi'ncss  of  ardiaic  art,  they  resemble  in 
manner  the  statues  of  the  Panhellenium,  with  which  they  ap- 
pear, from  what  I  have  just  stated  as  to  the  date  of  the  temple, 
to  have  been  nearly  coeval.  Their  inferiority  of  style  is  easily 
accounted  for,  the  statues  of  jEgina  having  been  produced 
in  one  of  the  best  schools  of  Greek  art,  those  of  Selinus  in  a 
very  distant  colony.  A  similar  difference  and  the  same  kind 
of  inferiority  are  found  in  the  reliefs  of  the  temple  of  Phiga- 
leia  compared  with  those  of  the  Parthenon,  although  the 
temples  were  built  by  the  same  architect. 

Two  of  the  other  large  hexastyles  of  Selinus  were  decorated 
with  sculptures.  In  the  middle  temple  of  the  eastern  hill 
the  decoration  was  confined,  as  in  the  middle  temple  of  the 
western  hill,  to  the  metopes  of  the  eastern  front ;  in  the 
southern  temple  of  the  eastern  hill  it  was  confined  to  the  me- 
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topes  of  the  pronaos  aud  posticUm.  Some  fntgnieiitB  only  of 
these  sculptures  have  been  discovered ;  but  those  which  be- 
longed to  the  middle  temple  are  suilicient  to  shew,  that  the 
sculptures  related  to  the  exploits  of  Minerva,  that  the  style 
is  that  which  the  aucients  called  the  ^^giiictan,  but  that  it  is 
of  a  less  remote  antiquity  than  that  of  the  inetopes  of  the 
middle  temple  of  the  irestem  hill, — a  circumstance  which 
agrees  with  the  comparative  construction  of  the  two  temples: 
the  columns  being  more  slender,  the  intercolumniation  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  lower  diameter  of  the  column,  and  the 
peristyle  wider  in  the  extern  than  in  the  western  temple. 

The  octastylc  temple  of  Selinus  having,  like  many  audi 
great  undertakings,  never  been  completed,  may  from  this 
circumstance  be  regarded  as  the  moat  recent  of  the  Selinusian 
edifices'.  It  was  probably  a  contemporary  and  rival  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Acra- 
gas,  and  dedicated  to  the  same  deity  ;  for  Herodotus  sheivs, 
that  there  was  a  sanctuary  of  Jupiter  in  the  Agora  of  Selinus''; 
and,  by  alluding  to  an  altar  only,  and  not  to  a  temple,  he  af- 
fords a  strong  argument,  that  the  great  octastylc  was  not  be- 
gun at  the  time  of  which  he  speaks,  or  about  500  b.c.  The 
date  of  the  Acraganline  temple  is  better  known  than  that  of 
any  Doric  building,  except  those  of  Athens  and  Piiigaleio.  It 
was  commenced  by  Theron,  who  died  in  the  year  472  B.C., 
after  a  reign  of  ten  years,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  under- 
taken almost  immediately  after  he  ascended  the  throne ;  for 
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for  building;  for  I  observe  that  all  these  rocks  < 
have  been  quarried. 

At  Hexamlli  the  road  to  Keklirids  {Cenchreice) 
branches  off  to  tlie  right :  we  continue  to  pass 
among  quaiTies  and  open  pastures,  where  are 
large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats;  and  in  one  hour 
and  forty  minutes  from  Corinth  arrive    at    the 
Posidoniura,  or  Istlimic  Hierura,  near  the  har- 
bour ancientJy  called  Schccnua*,  and  now  Kala- 
maki.     Here  I  find  the  vcstigea  of  a  theatre, 
and  a  stadium.      Of  the  former  there  remain 
only  the  substruction  of  the  cavea,  and  some 
traces  of  the  proscenium,  of  the  latter  some 
foundations  of  the  wall  which  supported  the 
rectilinear  end;  the  circular  end  has  been  ruioed 
by  a  torrent  which  has  broken  through  it.    From 
the  upper  end  to  the  remains  of  the  wall    I 
measured  650  ftiet. 

At  about  fifty  yards  from  tliis  wall,  to  the 
northward,  and  about  double  tliat  distance  east- 
ward of  the  theatre,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
enclosure,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  peribolus 
of  the  temple  of  Neptune.  The  wall  which 
surrounded  the  sacred  ground  is  now  a  lieap  .of 
ruins ;  it  was  of  the  most  regular  kind  of  Hel- 
lenic masonry  externaHy,  but  filled  up  with 
Tubble  between  the  casings.  It  was  flanked 
with  square  towers  ;  the  northern  side  ibrmfid 
•  6tr»bo,  p.  880, 
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part  of  a  line  of  fortification,  which  stretched 
across  the  isthmus.     Among  the  stones  of  the 
peribolus  I  finda  few  fragraents  of  a  large  Doric 
edifice,  particularly  that  of  a  column,  of  which 
the  chord  of  the  fluting  is    ten  inches  and  a 
half  in  length  ;  this  is  the  only  measurable  di- 
mension, but  it  is  sufficient,  I  think,  to  shew 
that  the  column  belonged  to  the   Temple  of 
Neptune,  though  I  could  not  find  a  vestige  of 
the  foundations  of  that  building.     The  inclosed 
space  is  now  a  level  pasture-     The  northern  wall 
of  the  peribolus,  or  Isthmic  wall,  takes  a  south- 
erly direction  eastward  of  the  peribolus,  and  is 
traced  as  far  as  a  brow  which  overhangs,  on 
the  northern  side,  a  small  torrent  bed,  terminat- 
ing in  a  level  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Kala- 
maki.    Another  wall  crossed  from  the  same  brow 
to  a  height  on  the  southern  side  of  the  level, 
where  probably  stood  a  small  fortress,  forming 
part  of  a  plan  of  defence  towards  the  sea ;  sAl 
these  walls  were  flanked  with  square  tow-era. 
Westward  of  the  peribolus  the  Isthmic  wall  is 
traced,  for  ahout  300  yards,  to  the  foundations 
of  another    small    fortress  j    and  from   thence, 
westward  across  the  isthmus,  as  far  as  the  bay 
of  Lech^um,  and  thus  the  whole  appears  clearly 
to  have  been  a  connected  system  of  permanent 
fortification  for  the  defence  of  the  isthmus,  as 
well  as  for  the  safety  of  the  hierum.    The  Ipwel 
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of  Kalamaki  terminates  to  the  westward  in 
eminences  of  a  soft  kind  of  rock,  wliich  are 
covered  with  small  shnibs  ;  these  heights, 
though  not  many  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  are  sufficiently  so  to  require  an  immense 
labour  in  cutting  through  them,  to  unite  the  two 
gulfs:  they  are  the  last  falls  of  the  Oncia,  which 
rise  gradually  from  this  point  to  the  great  sum- 
mit, anciently  called  Geraneia. 

The  ruins  of  the  Isthmic  Hierum  seem  to 
have  suffered  great  dilapidation  since  Wheler's 
visit  in  1676.  He  says,  "  There  are  yet  to  be 
seen  the  ruins,  not  only  of  the  town,  old  walls, 
and  several  old  churches,  but  also  the  remains 
of  the  Isthmian  Theater'.  Here  were  many 
more  temples,  and  excellent  edifices,  mentioned 
by  Pausanias,  and  many  more  he  gives  no  ac- 
count of,  as  we  learned  from  a  very  fine  inscrip- 
tion we  found  halfway  in  the  ground,  by  a  little 
ruined  church,  which  speaks  of  many  temples, 
gardens  and  porticos,  repaired  by  one  Publius 
Licinius  Priscus  Juvetitianus.  There  are  yet 
remaining  in  several  places  foundations  of  the 
walls  that  were  built  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
from  one  sea  to  the  other,  to  secure  their  pe- 
ninsula from  the  incursions  of  their  enemies ; 

»  Spon  saya,  "  Les  beaux      travellera   mentions  the  sla- 
restes  d'un  theatre  de  jiierre      dium. 
blaniiie.V      Neither    irf  *he 
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which  the  Venetians  repaired,  when  they  had 
in  possession  the  kingdom  of  Morea,  and  were 
lords  of  it."  Chandler  in  17C6  searched  in  vain 
for  the  inscription  mentioned  hy  Wheler,  and 
found,  upon  inquiry,  that  it  had  been  removed 
to  the  Museum  of  Verona. 

Pausanias  has  given  the  following  description 
of  the  IstUmic  Hierum".  "  I'arther  on",  a  pine 
tree  is  stilt  seen,  growing  by  the  sea-side  ;  here 
was'  the  altar  of  Melicertes " :  it  is  said  that  the 
dolphin  brought  the  boy  [Melicertes  or  Palffi- 
mon]  to  this  place,  and  that  Sisyphus,  finding 
the  body,  buried  it  in  the  Isthmus,  and  estahlislied 
the  contest  of  the  Isthraia  in  his  honour.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  isthmus  is  the  place  wliere 
the  robber  Sinis  &c.  *  •  •  *  xhe  Co- 
rinthians say  that  Neptune  contended  with  the 
Sun  for  this  country ;  that  Briareus,  being  um- 
pire of  the  dispute,  assigned  the  Istlimus  to  Nep- 
tune, and  to  the  Sun  the  hill  above  the  city  of 
Corinth  ;  and  that  hence  the  Istlimus  became 
sacred  to  Neptune.  The  remarkable  objects 
here  are  a  theatre  and  a  stadium,  both  constructed 

'  Paitsau,  Corinth,  c.  1.  the  sow  Pha:^a,  destroyed  by 

•■  irpoVoiiff-i.  Theseus  at   Cromyoii,  wliich 

'  J*.  place  was  more  than  ten  miles 

■1  The  situation  of  the  altaj  distant    from    the    Isthmus. 

of  Meticertes  is  very  uncer-  Tlie  altar  thert-fore  may  have 

tain,  for  the  paragraph  imme-  been  on  any  part  of  the  inter- 

diately  preceding   relates   to  mediate  coast. 

VOL.    HI.  U 
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of  white  marble.  In  approaching  the  temple 
of  Neptune,  there  are  on  one  side  statues  of 
athletffi,  who  have  been  victorious  in  the  Isthmia, 
and  on  the  other  pine  trees,  planted  for  the  most 
part  in  a  straight  line'.  Upon  the  temple,  which 
is  not  very  large",  stand  Tritonsj  in  the  pronaos 
tire  two  statues  of  Neptune,  one  of  Amphitrite, 
iand  a  fourth  of  the  Sea'^ :  all  these  figures  are  in 
brass.  The  dedications  within  the  temple  were 
hiade  in  my  time,  by  Herodes  the  Athenian. 
They  consist  of  four  horses,  all  gilded  ",  except 
the  hoofs,  which  are  of  ivory :  two  Tritons  stand 
by  the  horses,  golden  '  as  far  down  as  the  loins, 
and  of  ivory  below.  Amphitrite  and  Neptune 
are  standing  in  the  chariot,  and  the  boy  PaliEmon 
stands  upright  upon  a  dolphin:  these  figures 
also  are  of  ivory  and  gold '.  On  the  basis  which 
supports  the  chariot  there  is  a  sculpture  in  relief. 
In  the  middle  Thalassa  supports  Venus,  who  is  re- 


ond  goddeas  were  of  colossal 
dimensions ;  d^miaiu  i)  },iyau 

.  .  .  .  KOii  ri    Io-9f«ji  iyi?./Aa.ra, 

OTl  TOt     'is-SflioU     KoXoffiTlf     xotl   o 

tJ  Jffoi  rifTrAmrii'  [Herodes]  oiii 

TO,  TOS  MAlKt'jTOK  7ra(!\Sui  SiX- 

(pr^B.  Philoatr.  in  vita  Herod, 
c.  5.  The  four  horses,  it 
may  be  inferredj  were  alao  co- 
lossal, and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  ivory  hoofs,  seem  to 
that  the  statues  of  the  god      have   been  made  entirely  of 


Strabo  says  of  this  place 

only,  'En-!  Si  ra  'lirfl^t?,  xal  to 

■JTITIiuSn  0-UH!P!ffli(.     p.  380. 


:,  &C. 


'  Philostratus  informs   i 
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presented  as  a  child :  on  either  side  are  the  nymphs 
called  Nereides.  On  the  same  basis  are  seen 
the  sons  of  N^tune  and  of  Tyndarus,  for  these 
also  are  considered  salutary  to  ships  and  seamen. 
The  other  dedications  in  the  temple  are  statues 
of  Calm,  and  of  the  Sea',  a  horse  formed  like  a 
whale  below  the  chest,  Ino,  BeJlerophontes,  and 
the  horse  Pegasus.  Within  the  sacred  inclosure 
to  the  left,  is  the  temple  of  Palasmon,  containing 
statues  of  Neptune,  Leucothea,  and  Palasmonj 
there  is  another  sacred  place  called  the  Adytum", 
whicli  has  a  subterraneous  entrance",  and  where 
Palsemon  is  said  to  be  concealed.  There  is  also 
an  ancient  sanctuary,  called  the  altar  of  the  Cy- 
clopes, where  sacrifices  are  made  to  them.  As 
to  the  tombs  of  Sisyphus  and  Neleus,  it  would 


gilJed    brass.        The    other 
figures    were    chryseleplian- 

See  the  ingenious  remarks 
of  M.  Quatremere  on  this 
groupe  ^Jupiter  Olympien,  p. 
37^0  ^  cannot  agree  with 
him,  however,  in  thinking 
that  the  Galene,  Thalassa,' 
&c,  were  in  relief  upon  the 
basis  of  the  chariot;  the  words 
of  Pausanias,  after  having  de- 
scribed the  base,  arc  these ; 


Ji  aK}i.a  indicate  a  change  in 
the  Bubject,  and  where  ati- 
■nrsi  shews  that  the  works 
ivere  separate  statues,  having 
110  connection  with  the  chariot 
of  Neptune,  further  than  that 
they  were  in  the  same  apart- 
ment, and  had  all  been  dedi- 
cated by  Herodes.  M.  Qua- 
,  trom^re  erroneously  supposes 
that  the  temple  which  con- 
tained these  offerings  was  in 
the  city  of  Corinth. 

'   TaAijH!!  i-ai  OaAatfifiPU. 


TiJVO., 


Iiw,  &c.,  where  t 
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not  be  possible  for  any  person  to  find  them, 
even  though  he  had  read  the  verses  of  Eu- 
melus  ».«***  The  celebration  of  the 
Isthmic  games ''  did  not  cease,  even  after  the 
destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mumniius,  but  tlie 
Sicyonii  had  the  care  of  them ;  and,  on  the 
restoration  of  the  city,  the  honour  reverted  to 
the  new  mhabitants." 

The  situation  of  the  sacred  Trepi^oXog,  or  iu- 
closure,  which  contained  the  Temple  of  Nep- 
tunc  and  some  other  sanctuaries,  the  manner 
in  which  its  inclosure  was  connected  with  the 
Isthmic  wail,  as  well  as  the  relative  position  of 
the  stadium  and  tlieatre,  are  described  in  the 
plan  of  the  Sacred  Grove,  which  accompanies 
this  vokime. 

The  ground  inclosed  by  the  peribolus  was 
about  640  feet  in  length ;  at  the  southern  end  it 
had  a  breadtii  of  300  feet,  which  expanded  at  the 
northern  end,  by  means  of  an  oblique  wall  facing 
the  south-east,  to  a  breadth  of  600  feet.  I  have 
already  remarked,  that  I  found,  among  the  ruins 
of  the  peribolus,  a  part  of  a  fluted  Doric  shaft, 
of  which  the  chord  of  the  fluting  measured  ten 


ft 

L 


A  part  of  these  verses  £uinelus,  one  of  the  ancient 

waa  entitled  iKo5.»Si'ao-t-7.yf»-  Bacchiadte,  to  whom  it  was 

description  of  Corinth;  ascribed. —  Fausan.  Corindi. 

but  PauBanias  doubts  whether  c.  1. 

IS  really  written  by  the  ''  'lo-fl/inJ?  dyi^i. 
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inches  and  a  half,  which  is  the  same  as  the  chord 
of  the  fluting  at  the  base  of  the  extant  columns 
at  Corinth.  If  we  suppose  the  number  of  the 
flutings  to  have  been  twenty,  as  in  the  columns 
at  Corinth,  the  Parthenon,  the  Theseium,  and 
the  far  greater  number  of  Doric  specimens, 
it  will  follow,  that  the  part  of  the  shaft  to 
whicli  tlie  fluting  belonged  was  tlie  same  a*  i 
that  of  the  columns  of  Corinth  at  the  base  ; 
but  as  it  is  more  likely  that  the  fluting  was 
not  exactly  from  the  base,  the  columns  were 
probably  rather  larger  than  those  of  Corinth. 
As  Pausanias  represents  the  Isthmic  Posi- 
donium  not  to  have  been  of  the  larger  class 
of  temples  (fteyeSos  oil  (lell^avC),  we  may  infer  that 
it  was  a  hexastyle,  for  an  octastyle  with  such 
columns  would  have  been  not  less  than  ninety 
feet  in  breadth.  Jt  was  consequently  not  very 
different  in  dimensions  from  the  hexastyle  of 
Corinth,  or  about  sixty-five  feet  in  breadth. 
The  southern  part  of  the  space  inclosed  by  the 
peribolus  seems  to  be  exactly  adapted  to  the 
reception  of  such  a  temple,  for  there  would  re- 
main between  it  and  the  peribolus  on  three 
sides  a  breadth  something  greater  than  that  of 
the  temple,  including  its  stylobate,  or  basis. 
The  angular  portion  of  the  inclosure  to  the 
eastward  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  occupied 
by  the  Palaemonium,  which  Pausanias  describes. 
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as  being  within  the  periboUis  to  the  left'.  In 
this  angle,  also,  were  probably  the  Adytum  of  Pa- 
Isemon,  and  the  temple  of  the  Cyclopes.  The  re- 
maining space  within  the  peribolus,  eastward  of 
the  Palsemonium,  and  northward  of  the  Posido- 
niuni,  seems  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  avenue 
which  was  formed,  according  to  Pausanias,  on  one 
side  by  statues  of  victors  in  the  Isthmic  contest, 
on  the  other  by  a  vow  of  pine  trees  ".  I  should 
infer  also  from  Strabo,  that  a  grove  of  these  trees 
occupied  ail  the  vacant  spaces  around  the  stadium 
and  theatre,  as  well  as  the  sacred  inclosure  ; 
so  that,  in  this  instance,  the  word  aXa-os  appears 
not  to  have  been  applied,  as  in  some  others,  to 
a  mere  nominal  grove.  From  the  inscription, 
copied  by  Wheler  and  Spon,  now  in  the  Maffei 
collection  at  Verona,  it  appears  that  there  were 
several  buildings  at  the  Isthmic  Posidonium, 
besides  those  which  Pausanias  mentions'.  The 
inscription  records  some  erections  and  repairs, 
executed  here  by  Publius  Licinius  Priscus 
Juventianus,  who  held  the  office  of  high  priest 


*  Tw  ntf.CiXov  a  ioT.y   bjH 

xbI  to  na?iaijiAo"o»i7ii'ToVc  TTpeo^ 

ria^oii/ioioi  it  BfioTif*  faff. 

ustJ-fiBuaiS'"   **•    TO  iiaynrTJi^ior 

xa.  n,  Ufa,  iiroSo,  xb!  Toif  -rSt 

'  ©»?(  naT{l»»i  tai  n  Tlstr- 

warjim  flfiJt  ffufMu;  air  ril  xtgi- 

fih    rioii^MOi    Ai»Ino{  newffAi'cu 

GoAw  xsi  tt^ovau  xd)   TOBf   lyx^i- 

vVof,  AifitXU,  njiTsno;  'Uvavir- 

Tiwlouc  sallow!  Jt«J   Tou  'HX/ou  rir 

Ti«K(    ifX.>e<it    J'i    ^isu    yif 

ml.  xal   ri  (>  auT»  aya\fta.  xai 

jtaTjjiAl!(ri.5T«r!aTroTS(0'>"il'f«"1! 

ixi    T«  'l<rflfi'*    TOfayno/ii'ioii 

T^!  "Lj^^  N^Trn;  k-zI  Toi;  1.  o^r^ 

ie^BTC*;!   »»Ti?-<t^«iri»'   J   airi': 

►ttOt!    AifiWTfiK    ««;    Kb^hC    «oiJ 
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for  life,  and  was  probably  a  wealthy  Roman 
colonist  of  Corinth.  He  built  lodgings  for  the  use 
of  the  athletae,  who  assembled  here  from  every 
part  of  the  world,  for  the  Isthmic  contest.  He 
restored  also  the  following  buildings :  the  Pa- 
Iffinionium,  with  its  decorations  ;  the  sanctuary 
of  Palremon,  and  its  sacred  avenue ;  the  altars 
of  the  patriote  deities,  with  their  peribolus  and 
pronaos  ;  the  houses  in  which  the  athletee  were 
examined,  and  in  which  the  adjudication  of  the 
contests  took  place ;  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  to- 
gether with  its  statue  and  peribolus.  He  erected, 
moreover,  at  his  own  expense,  the  peribolus  of 
the  Sacred  Grove,  and  within  it  temples  of 
Ceres,  Proserpine,  Bacchus,  and  Diana,  together 
with  their  statues  and  decorations,  and  pronai. 
He  repaired  the  temples  of  Abundance  and 
Proserpine,  and  the  temple  of  Pluto,  and  the 

■steps  and  substructions,  which  had  been  dila- 
pidated by  the  effect  of  earthquakes  or  antiquityj 
and  he  dedicated  a  portico  at  the  Stadium,  as 
well  as  arched  apartments,  and  their  decorations, 

■  for  the  use  of  the  superintendant  of  the  Agora. 


fllaffet  aius.  Vcroii.  torn.  i.  p.  137- 
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Of  the  places  here  mentioned,  the  Palsemo- 
nium  and  Stadium  are  noticed  under  those 
names  by  Pausanias.  The  dyiaTr^piov  and  its 
Upa  etaoBos  are  evidently  the  same  as  the  secret 
sanctuary*  of  PaIa;nion  and  its  subterraneous  en- 
trance ",  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  That  which 
the  latter  describes  as  a  sanctuary  containing 
altars  of  the  Cyclopes,  accords  perfectly  also 
with  that  which  in  the  inscription  is  designated 
as  the  altars  of  local  deities,  having  a  pronaos 
and  peribolus.  As  to  the  other  buildings  which 
were  repaired  by  Juventianus,  namely,  the  tem- 
ples of  the  Sun,  of  Abundance,  of  Proserpine, 
and  of  Pluto,  the  silence  of  Pausanias  concern- 
ing them  may  be  ascribed,  perhaps,  to  their 
ruinous  condition  when  he  visited  the  Isthmus. 
The  temples  of  Ceres,  Proserpine,  Bacchus, 
and  Diana,  as  well  as  the  wall  which  surrounded 
the  wliole  Sacred  Grove,  comprehending  proba- 
,bly  the  Hierum,  Theatre,  and  Stadium,  we  may 
conclude  to  have  been  erected  for  the  first  time 
by  Juventianus,  who  appears,  therefore,  to  have 
.lived,  or  at  least  to  have  executed  these  works, 
after  the  time  of  Pausanias. 

The  Isthmus,  a  word  of  uncertain  origin,  and 
which,  from  being  the  proper  name  of  this  place, 
has  been  adopted  as  a  general  term  for  the  neck 
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of  a  peninsula,  comprehended  in  its  more  ex- 
tended sense  the  whole  Corinthian  plain  lying 
between  the  two  seas:  tlie  narrowest  part,  from 
Schoenus  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  bay  of 
Lechffium,  was  distinguished  as  the  Diolcus,  or 
place  where  vessels  were  dragged  across*.  By 
Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  Scylax,  the  breadth  of  the 
Isthmus  is  stated  at  forty  stades,  by  Pliny  at  five 
miles,  and  by  Lucian  at  twenty  stades",  which 
is  as  much  below  the  truth  as  the  former  distance 
is  above  it,  the  real  breadth  being  about  three 
English  miles  and  ahalfindirectdistance.  Mela, 
therefore,  is  correct  in  estimating  the  isthmus  as 
four  Roman  miles  in  breadth,  if  we  take  it  as 
road  distance. 

As  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  and  natural 
than  the  project  of  erecting  works  of  defence 
across  the  Isthmus,  for  the  protection  of  the 
peninsula,  or  than  the  more  important  design 
of  cutting  a  canal  through  it,  by  which  its  de- 
fensive strength  would  be  increased,  at  the  same 
time  that  a  circuitous  and  often  a  dangerous 
navigation  round  the  southern  end  of  the  penin- 
sula would  be  avoided ;  so  we  find,  that  both 
these  operations  are  often  alluded  to  in  ancient 


»  Strabo,  p.  380.  Pompon.  Strabo,  p.  334,  335— Scylax 

Mel.  1.  2.  c.  3.-Hesych.  m  in  Pelopon.— Plin.  HJKt.Nat. 

Skiahxi;.  I.  4.  c.  4. — Lucinn.  Nuro,  seu 

*■  Diodor.  1.   11.  e.    Iti.—  tie  Fo3K.  Isthmi.  ; 
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history.  The  latter,  partly  owing  to  the  real 
difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  and  partly  to  the 
facility  with  which  vessels  so  small  as  those  en> 
ployed  by  tlie  ancients  were  dragged  across' 
the  Isthmus,  has  never  been  effected.  Of  all 
the  persons  who  entertained  the  project  of  cut- 
ting through  the  Isthmus,  the  Roman  emperor 
Nero  seems  to  have  been  the  otdy  one  who  ever 
really  made  the  attempt.  Neither  Periander  ", 
nor  Demetrius  Poliorcetes ",  nor  Julius  Caesar  ", 
nor  Caligula  %  nor  Atticus  Herodes  ^  appear 
to  have  done  more  than  meditate  such  an  ope- 


'  Tlie  frequency  of  this 
practice  is  shewn  by  the  em- 
ployment of  a  verb  to  express 

it:   J..irV''"^  i.lo-flf*<J».'o-a.. 

^  f,di\s  [Periander]  S\  «ai 

tit     ta^iiir    Sio^i^ai.      DlOgCII. 

Laert.  1.  1.  segm.  99, 

■^  Jir/ri  y^  [Eratosthencs] 

TVf  !>  TU  KojiiSisKu  xiiiirai  fia- 
XnTTiiy  T?t  Kara  Kijp^jt*;  ttvai. 

Strabo,  p.  54. 

.    "^ .  .  .  Ttt  Ti  Txi)  dI  [Csesari] 

TO  n«Tini  jfZtriti  Ha!  Toy  'luB- 
(iO(  Toi  Tnt  nt^oroniiTou  Jio^iijai 
irpxrira^ct,  QRomani].  Dion. 
Cans.  1.  44. 


■uS.a, 


Ko^iMvi, 


Plutarch,  in  J.  Cjbs.—  .  .  .  . 
perfodere  Isthmum,  Dacos 
coercere,  &c.  Taliu  agentem 
atque  meilitantem  mors  pne- 
venit.  Sueton..  in  J.  Ceesar. 
c44. 

"  Destinaverat  et  .  .  .  ante 
omnia  Isthmum  in  Achaja 
perfodere ;  miseratquc  jam  ad 
(lemetiendum  opus  primipi- 
larcm.  Sueton.  in  vit.  Cali- 
gulff,  c.  21. 

'  .  . .  niyaeii\t  it^a^Klurwo 

QHerodes3  •*''  jii  rot  'laSiiit 
"nui.  Philostrat.inv.SophJst. 
1.  2.  c.  6. — "perfodere  iia- 
vigabili  alveo  auguatias  ten- 
tavere  Demetrius  rex,  dic- 
tator CiBBar,  Caius  Princeps, 
Domitius  Nero,  in&usto  at 
patnit  exitu  incep- 
Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  I.  4. 
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ration.  Nero,  on  the  contrary,  really  began 
the  work,  superintended  it  in  person,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  example,  assisted  in  the  labour  j 
but  he  had  only  wrought  five  or  six  days,  and 
advanced  four  stades,  when  the  report  of  con- 
spiracies at  Rome,  and  the  intelligence  of  those 
disaffections  in  the  Roman  army  in  Gaul  which 
soon  afterwards  broke  out  in  the  rebellion  of 
Vindex,  obliged  him  to  abandon  the  attempt, 
under  the  same  pretext,  of  an  inequality  of 
level  in  the  two  seas',  which  had  before  served 
as  an  excuse  to  Demetrius ''.  The  words  of  Dion 
Cassius,  Suetonius,  and  Lucian,  but  especially 
those  of  the  last  author,  clearly  shew,  that  the 
canal  of  Nero  was  begun  at  the  Diolcus,  or  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  Isthmus,  and  not  at  Le- 
chaeum,  as  Dr.  Chandler  supposed.  Philo- 
stratus,  indeed,  uses  the  words  aTro  toO  Aex'^^ovi 
but  it  was  customary  to  call  the  part  of  the  Sa- 
ronic  gulf  bordering  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Isthmus,  the  sea  of  Cenchreige,  and  the 
Corinthian  bay,  on  the  opposite  shore,  the  sea 


' ojf|ffi»T5;  y  OttTU 

tb;    ^ilo-fi;  aix  i^oTtiSoif    aiTatf 

XftffM.  Ji'^iXAat  ToS  tJ.  "EJAaJ* 

ffiitTup(_itt,  ixx'  v\[-i|?ioTijai  vyou- 

U:  CNero]   ....  ToTi  r!  tJ^ 

fitvouf   T^'   ix  TOO  Atx^'ov   irifl 

rn  Alyim  hhUitxi.     Lucian. 

i^vil.  )rin-i<7T-!B,*('«ii!  5r»5«»!Ait- 

d'e  Fobs.'  Isthnii.— V.  ct  Phi- 

i^u,  ifiti  lit  t^l  KifivSat  .   .  . 

lost,  in  ApoUon.  Tyan.  1.  4. 

c.  24. 

"  Strabo,  p.  54.  Viile  supra. 
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of  Lechseum,  a3  appears  from  passages  of  Pau- 
sanias  and  Strabo  cited  below  %  as  well  as  from 
Diodoriis",  who,  in  speaking  of  the  waii  erected 
by  the  Peloponnesians  against  Xerxes,  calls  it 
the  wall  from  Lechacum  to  Cenchreise,  though 
the  length  of  forty  stades,  which  he  ascribes  to 
it,  added  to  the  evidence  of  Herodotus'',  are 
decisive,  that  he  meant,  not  a  line  between  the 
harbours  of  LechEpum  and  CenchreiiB,  but  the 
Diolcus.  There  remains  little  doubt,  therefore, 
that  the  canal  of  which  some  vestiges  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Isthmus, 
near  the  shore  of  the  bay  of  Lech<eum,  was  the 
work  of  Nero.  The  excavation  has  now  little 
depth  ;  but  it  is  200  feet  wide,  and  is  traceable 
for  about  1200  yards,  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  the  shore,  crossing  the  greater  part  of 
the  level  ground  which  here  borders  the  sea 
and  extends  not  much  farther  than  the  end  of 
the  trench  ;  the  remainder  of  the  Diolcus  con- 
sists of  a  valley  somewhat  elevated  above  the 
sea,  and  bordered  to  the  south  by  a  rang*  of 


'lo^/iii   TB   (*!>  t(  rii  ia-i  Kiy- 

fV:(fvititKici  ninviifOim.    Pau- 
BBD.  1.  2.  C.  l.-fri.  8<;x«<ro-«,] 

SaAaD-ffmi.*     tow     yaf    liiiijm 

tin    «»T»  TO  A=x«"»'    ikJ    t^» 
x-fi  K.J.X?'*?-  Strabo,  p.  56. 

TO  TiTx't     i'HTl'nt   iV)    JTTOtJioK 

ui>-  (si  sOm  fiM  JiojiViTEU  Sf  Jtwro 
ii>.i/  lOT",  i(  ^'   TO  jcn^uSn  ov 

K.yxf«'-     Diod.  Sicul.  I.  11. 

C.  16. 

'  Hcrodot.  I.  a  c.  71. 
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low  cliffi.  The  rising  ground,  of  which  tlie 
cliffs  are  the  termination,  becomea  blended, 
towards  the  Posidonium,  with  the  heights  which, 
branching  from  the  foot  of  the  Oneia,  follow  the 
shore  of  the  Saronic  gulf  as  far  as  Cenchreiw, 
leaving  only,  at  the  head  of  Port  Schcenus,  a  small 
plain  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  sea.  The  length 
of  the  trench,  as  just  stated,  is  not  very  different 
Irom  the  four  stades  to  which  Diolimits  the  extent 
of  Nero's  progress,  while  its  termination  where  the 
ground  begins  to  rise  is  precisely  in  conformity 
with  the  words  of  Fausanias  %  who  evidently 
alludes  to  this  attempt  of  Nero,  though  he  has 
not  named  the  emperor.  "He  who  attempted", 
says  the  Greek  traveller,  "  to  make  tlie  Pelo- 
ponnesus an  island,  by  digging  a  trench  through 
the  Isthmus,  was  obliged  to  desist  from  the 
operation.  Where  they  began  to  excavate  is 
still  manifest ;  but  they  did  not  cai'ry  forward 
the  work  to  the  rocky  ground,  so  that  the  Pe- 
loponnesus remains  as  before  a  part  of  the  con- 
tinent." "  Dr.  Chandler,  indeed,  thought  he 
had  actually  traced  the  beginning  of  Nero's 
canal  near  Lechsum,  where  are  some  appear- 
ances of  an  excavation  j  but  Nero  himself  could 
hardly  have  been  so  absurd  as  to  attempt  an 
excavation  of  seven  miles,  when  one  of  half  that 
distance  would  have  attained  his  object  much 

*  Paiisnn.  Coriiith.  c.  1.  ''  koX  tit  Sthcoi  uv. 
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better.  It  is  evident,  from  what  has  already  been 
8aid  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  that  the 
defossion  of  the  Isthmus  would  be  a  work  suffi- 
ciently difficult  in  the  narrowest  part. 

To  fortify  it  is  a  much  easier  operation, 
and  accordingly  we  still  trace,  as  I  have  al- 
ready remarked,  the  remains  of  .1  Hellenic 
wall,  flanked  with  towers  from  the  bay  of 
Schoenus  to  that  of  Lecliseum.  Wheler,  who 
observed  this  fortification,  supposed  it  to  have 
been  the  work  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  The 
only  authority  that  I  can  find  to  countenance 
this  supposition  is  Diodorus,  who  states,  that 
the  Peloponnesians,  at  the  time  of  the  Persian 
invasion,  strengthened  the  wall'  across  the  Isth- 
mus ;  which  seems  as  if  some  permanent  work 
had  previously  existed.  The  far  better  evidence 
of  Herodotus  ^  however,  speaks  only,  on  that 
occasion,  of  one  of  those  field  works  often  ex- 
ecuted in  the  wars  of  Greece  for  temporary  pur- 
poses, and  which  were  composed  of  rude  stones, 
bricks,  timber,  and  earth.  Neither  Thucydides 
nor  Xenophon  allude  to  any  lines  of  defence, 
as  having  formed  an  obstacle  on  any  of  the  oc- 
casions on  which  they  describe  the  hostile  pro- 


L 


:al  iiy^a.    naX   <Jwpfici_  ^aftfutv      Herodot.  I.  8.  C.  71- 
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gress  of  troops  through  the  Isthmus  ;  and  Dio- 
■doriis  describes  that  wliich  was  erected  when 
Athens,  Sparta,  and  Corinth  endeavoured  to 
■defend  the  Isthmus  against  the  Boeotians ', 
fs.c.  368,3  ^^  nothing  more  than  a  ditch  and 


Nevertheless,  it  is  certain,  that  there  was  at 
one  time  a  permanent  fortification,  since  its  re- 
mains, built  in  the  manner  of  the  best  times, 
still  attest  the  fact.  It  began  at  the  shore  of 
the  bay  of  Lechaeum,  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  southward  of  the  canal  of  Nero,  and  ex- 
tended  across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Isthmus 
to  the  bay  of  Schcenus.  It  was  constructed  of 
a  masonry  rather  regular,  and  such  as  does  not 
seem  to  indicate  a  very  remote  antiquity.  It 
was  flanked  with  square  towers  on  the  northern 
side,  shewing  that  it  was  intended  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Isthmus  towards  the  Megaris.  It 
followed  the  crest  of  the  low  cliffs  already  men- 
tioned wherever  this  natural  advantage  offered 
itself;  and  in  some  parts  there  are  traces  of  the 


Wa&tiati  Ta^pQiq  dji^AjU^Aycr  to/ 

Tosroi.  Diodor.  Sic.  1.  15.  c. 
68.  The  historian  here  meant, 
as  in  the  former  passage,  not 
CenchreiK  and  LechKum,  but 
the   narrowest  part    of    the 


Isthmus.  Xenophon,  [1,  7- 
c.  1 .]  it  is  to  be  observed, 
makes  no  mention  of  this  field 
work,  hut  states  the  unsuc- 
cessful resistance  against  Epa- 
minondas  on  this  occasion  to 
have  been  made  in  tlie  passes 
of  the  Oneia. 
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wall  having  had  the  additional  defence  of  a  ditch. 
Some  wells  are  visible  also  in  the  line  of  the 
ditch,  which  were,  perhaps,  no  more  than  ex- 
cavations for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
nature  of  the  soil  when  the  formation  of  a 
canal  was  intended.  At  the  western  end  the  line 
terminated  in  a  square  fortress,  standingupon  the 
shore  of  the  bay  of  Lechseum.  Of  this  the  foun- 
dations  still  remain,  and  have  served  to  form 
part  of  a  similar  work,  which  in  later  times  has 
been  erected  upon  it ;  and  of  which  the  last 
repairs  were  probably  made  by  the  Venetians*. 
I  have  already  described  the  termination  of  the 
Isthmic  wall  at  the  eastern  end ;  and  thus  no 
doubt  can  remain,  that  a  line  of  permanent  for- 
tification existed  at  some  period  of  ancient  fiis- 
tory.  It  seems  most  probable,  that  it  was  a 
work  of  the  Corinthians,  and  was,  perhaps,  a 


completed  when,  Bartholdo 
having  bcca  killed,  and  the 
Turks  approacbiiig  with  a 
force  of  80,000  men,  the  Ve^ 
netians  abandoned  not  only 
the  lines,  but  their  jujiiition 
also  before  Coriiitli.  By  the 
treaty  of  Carlowitz,  in  1699, 
the  line  of  the  old  works  (U 
vestiggj  dell'anlica  muragliaj 
was  the  boundury  of  the  jje- 
ninsula,  as  ceded  to  the  Ve- 
netians. 


"  The  Hexftoiili 

or  Diokits, 

was   fortified  by 

the    Greek 

emperor  Emmanuel  in  1413: 
this  fortification  was  destroyed 
by  Amurat  II.  in  1424.     In 

1463,    Lorcdano, 

the  Vene- 

tian admiral,  and  Bartholdo 

d-Este,    comman 

er    of  the 

land  forces,  ivbtch  were  thea 

encamped  before  Corinth,  em- 
ployed 30,000  men  upon  the 
lilies  of  HexamilJ  for  fifteen 

days;  but  they  were  hardly 
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part  of  that  system  for  defending  the  Corinthia, 
and  at  the  same  time  for  obtaining  the  command 
of  the  entrance  into  the  Peloponnesus,  which 
the  position  of  Corinth  naturally  suggested,  and 
of  the  existence  of  which  some  proofs  have  al- 
ready been  given  from  ancient  history. 

In  returning  from  the  Isthmus  to  Corinth  late 
in  the  evening,  I  pass  by  the  copious  sources 
of  water  mentioned  by  Wheler,  which  are  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  modern  town,  on  tiie  road 
to  the  western  end  of  the  Isthmus. 

I  shall  now  subjoin  a  few  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ordinate positions  of  the  Corinthia.  By  Pausa- 
nias  this  district  was  considered  a  part  of  the 
ArgeJa";  and  this  he  repeats,  by  remarking, 
in  allusion  to  the  testimony  of  Homer,  that  the 
Corinthians  were  always  subject  in  ancient  times 
to  those  who  ruled  at  Argos  and  Mycente". 
Another  reason  for  his  placing  Corinthia  as  well 
as  Sicyonia  under  the  same  division  of  his  work 

»  'H   Si   Kopi.e™   ^oTfa   oS™ 
m  'Apy^'as.  1.  2.  c.  1. 

''  1.  2.  c,  4.  Hence  it  would 
seem,  tLat  tbe  secood  book  of 


Pausanias  ehoulJ  Lave  been 
intituled  Argolica,  instead  of 
Corinthiaca.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  this 
and  the  other  provincial  titles 
were  not  attached  to  the  di- 
visions of  Lis  work  by  the 
VOL.  III. 


author  himself,  for  Stephanua 
of  Byzantium  refers  constant- 
ly to  the  books  of  the  nifiiynatf 
tS;  'EX^aiaj  by  their  numbers, 
without  any  other  title.  In 
other  respects,  it  is  evident 
that  the  work  of  Pausanias  in 
arranged  as  he  wrote  it,  and 
that  it  describes  very  nearly 
the  order  of  his  travels. 


soa 
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as  Argeia  was,  that  Corinth  and  Sicyon  %  as  well 
as  Argos  became  Doric  cities  after  the  return  of 
the  Heracleidae,  and  thua  were  distinguished  by 
dialect  from  Achaia.  Tiie  Corinthia  extended 
twenty  miles  in  one  direction  from  near  Pagfe, 
on  the  shore  of  the  north-eastern  arm  of  the 
Corinthiac  gulf,  to  the  borders  of  Epidauria, 
on  the  Saronic  gulf,  and  thirty  in  the  other 
direction,  from  the  confines  of  Phliaaia  and 
Argolis  to  those  of  Megaris  at  the  precipitous 
coast  called  the  Scironian  rocks  ". 

In  quitting  Athens,  Pausanias  pursues  the 
direct  route  to  the  Isthmus,  by  Eleusis,  Megara, 
and  the  Scironian  rocks.  He  included  the  Me- 
garis in  his  book  relating  to  Attica,  in  conform- 
ity with  the  ancient  partition,  before  the  Megaris 
became  Doric,  and  when  Ionia  began  at  the 
Isthmus,  as  the  Isthraic  column  testified",  Hia 
Corinthiacs,  therefore,  open  at  the  boundaries 
of  the  Megaris  and  Corinthia,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Scironides,  near  a  temple   of 


■  I.  2.  c.  6  ad  Jin.  Strabo,  p.  392.   The  inscrip. 

»  niT^Ki   XxtfiatiSii,  Saxa     tioDODtheFelopoiiiieHianaide 

I  Scironia.  of  the  column  was — 

'  PaUBim.  Attic,  c.  39.— 


k  On  its  opposite  side  was — 


,  Din  'l»/u 
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Apollo  Latous.  Here  began  a  succession  of 
narrow  valleys  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
Oneia,  extending  twelve  miles  along  the  shore 
of  the  Saronic  gulf,  as  far  as  the  port  Schcenus, 
or  eastern  extremity  of  the  Isthmus  properly  so 
called.  AH  this  tract  appears  to  have  been 
called  the  Crommyonia*.  The  only  place  men- 
tioned in  it  by  Pausanias  is  Crommyon;  but  we 
know  from  other  authors,  that  there  was  like- 
wise a  town  or  fortress,  named  Sidus,  between 
Crommyon  and  the  Isthmus ".  It  sufficiently 
appears,  from  Thucydides,  Strabo,  and  Pausa- 
nias", that  Crommyon  itself  was  not  far  from 
the  Scironides,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
were  the  boundary  of  the  Megaris.  Near  Kin^ta, 
a  village  not  far  from  the  western  termination 
of  the  rocks,  which  is  bnilt  like  Megara  with 

'  Thxicy A.  ].i.c- 42,  el  seq.      anns     aud    ArtemJdorus    to 
—Strabo,  pp.  380.  391.  prove,  Sr,  i  z<U(  ji,  Kspi.S.'^f 

"  n^altiof  [pro&ctUB  a  Co- 
rintho3   n?'    in!   M^^  xal 

Xenoph.  Hellea.  1.  4.  c.  4. — 

*E^T1    XXI    I^U    ToC  'la-ifiiV   X"!* 

KsfiiBi'si;  Ksi   rtTxof   XiicHi  xal 

tTifor  Tirpjoc  Kjii^^tw.,     Scylax 
IB  Corinthia. — In  orfl  portus 

8choenHs,oppida  Sidus,  Crem-  ^iiSfsf 

tnyon,   Scironia  saxa.     Flin.  ubI  U 

Hist.  Nat.  1.  4.  c.  7-~Athe-  L  4  c 

neus  Q.  3.  c.  7'1  quotes  Are!-  vbi  n 


!ift,vi,  and  cites  two  verses 
of  Nicaiider  to  sbew,  that  it 
was  fiimoQH  for  its  apples. 
These,  it  is  probable,  grew 
upon  the  mountains  above 
Sidus,  for  no  good  apples  are 
produced  in  the  lower  and 
hotter  situations  of   Oreece. 

"...    If  Kpi^^iuva  tSi  Ks- 


45  .^-Strabo,  Fautan., 
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flat  roofs,  and  is  situated  in  a  valley  plantedwith 
olives,  there  are  some  vestiges  wliich  indicate 
that  Crommyon  occupied  nearly  the  same  site. 
Sidus  appears  to  have  been  at  Kassfdhi,  midway 
between  Kin6ta  and  port  Kalamaki,  the  ancient 
Schcenus.  Wheler  makes  no  mention  of  Kas- 
sJdhi  J  but  he  remarked  the  ruins  of  a  monu- 
ment about  midway  between  Mcgaia  and  Co- 
rinth, which  is  precisely  the  position  of  Kas- 
^dhi'.  Some  remains  of  Hellenic  buildings 
are  still  to  be  seen  there,  but  tlie  greater  part 
of  what  Wheler  saw  has  probably  been  long', 
since  carried  away  for  the  purpose  of  being  em- 
ployed in  the  erection  of  new  buildings  in  the 
islands  or  on  the  coasts  of  Greece. 

The  topography  of  the  Corinthian  coast  ort 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Saronic  gulf,  to  the 
south-eastward  of  Cenclireice,  is  illustrated  by- 
some  military  occurrences  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war\  We  learn  from  Thucydides,  that,  at  a 
distance  of  about  eight  miles  from  Corinth  and 


'  He  describes  it  as  "  an  an- 
cient monument,  raised  three 
or  four  yards  from  the  ground, 
and  eight  feet  square.  About 
it  lay  several  large  planks  of 
marble,  some  with  basso  re- 
lievos upon  them,  anil  some 
without;  ouc  of  which  hath  a 


man  walking  and  a  horse  pass- 
ing by  him  the  other  way  ; 
another  hath  a  figure  in  a  ly_ 
ing  posture,  but  much  de- 
faced." Wheler's  Travels,  p. 
43f. 

!>  Thucyd.  I.  4.  c.  42. 
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four  from  Cenchreiffi,  there  was  a  mountain 
called  Solygius,  of  which,  ia  ancient  times,  the 
Dorians  had  taken  possession,  making  war  from 
thence  upon  the  Corinthians  when  the  latter 
were  of  ^olic  race.  In  the  time  of  Thucydides 
it  was  the  position  of  a  town  called  Solygeia*. 
In  the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
(b.  c.  425,)  a  body  of  Athenians  disembarked 
from  the  fleet  commanded  by  Nicias  at  a  place 
between  Rheitus  and  Chersonesus,  twelve  stades 
below  Mount  Solygius,  sixty  stades  from  Corinth, 
and  twenty  from  the  Isthmus  ;  by  which  last  ex- 
pression the  historian  probably  meant  the  nearest 
part  of  the  Isthmic  plain  behind  Cenchreias. 
The  distances  fix  the  place  of  debarkation  in  the 
bay  below  Galataki,  about  three  miles  to  the 
southward  of  Kekhries.  Chersonesus  is  evi- 
dently that  peninsula  which  bounds  the  bay 
to  the  north-westward  near  the  tepid  stream, 
■which  was  anciently  called  the  Bath  of  He- 
lene.  Rheitus  was  probably  the  harbour  shel- 
tered by  a  small  island,  which  is  situated  at 
three  geographical  miles  and  a  half  in  direct 
distance  to  the  south-east  of  Kekhries. 

The  Corinthians,  who  came  out  of  the  city 

•  The  ancient  cemetery  lie-  found,  which  Mr.  Dodwell 
tiveen  MertSsi  and  Galatilti,  procured  at  Corinth,  belonged 
wheie  a  very  ancient  vaue  was      proliubly  to  Solygeia, 


BATTLt;    OF    CUERSONESUI- 


[.H.. 


to  oppose  the  enemy,  stationed  half  their  forces 
at  CenciireiEe,  in  order  to  succour  Crommyon, 
flhould  the  Athenians  make  any  sudden  move- 
ment by  sea  aguinst  that  place  ;  and  with  the 
remainder  they  moved  in  two  columns,  one 
to  occupy  Solygeia,  which  was  not  fortified,  the 
other  to  engage  the  Athenians,  who  were  drawn 
Up  on  the  sea-sliore  in  front  of  the  Chersonesus'. 
The  Corinthians  being  repulsed  after  a  very  vi- 
gorous assault,  retired  a  Httle  way  up  the  slope; 
then  assaihng  the  enemy  irom  above  with  stones, 
and  singing  the  ptean,  they  rushed  again  to  the 
attack,  and  drove  a  part  of  the  Athenian  right 
to  the  sea.  At  lengtii,  being  once  more  re- 
pulsed, and  having  lost  in  their  reti'eat  one  of 
their  two  commanders  and  a  great  number  of 
their  men,  they  made  no  further  attempt'', 

Thucydidcs  accounts  for  the  Corinthians  at 
Cenchreise  not  having  advanced  immediately  to 
the  assistance  of  their  comrades  by  the  inter- 


*  Poly»nua  (in  Strateg.  I. 
1.  c.  39.)  repreaentajthatKi- 
cias  gained  liis  advtiiitoge  by 
baving  placed  a  part  of  his 
force  in  ambuscade  in  a  pre- 
TJous  landing,  and  thut  these 
fril  npon  the  rear  nf  the  Go- 
rinthianN  when  they  advanced 


to  oppose  the  second  dcbarfc- 
ation  of  Nicias ;  but  this 
story,  lieing  ao  different  from 
the  narrative  of  the  author 
who  obtained  his  infomiatioii 
at  the  time  the  event  took 
[dace,  is  not  deserving  of 
much  credit. 
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position  of  the  hill  Oneium,  which  prevented 
them  frora  seeing  the  transactions  near  Solygeia; 
as  soon  as  the  dust  which  arose  from  the  scene 
of  action  informed  them  of  what  was  passing, 
they  moved  forward  from  Cenchreiee.  The 
Athenians,  finding  that  not  only  these  troops 
were  marching  against  them,  but  also  the  re- 
maining men  of  Corinth,  who  had  before  been 
left  in  the  city  as  having  passed  the  miUtaiy 
age,  retired  to  their  gallies,  and  crossed  over  to 
the  neighbouring  islands.  It  appears  from  this 
narrative,  that  Thucydides  gives  the  name  of 
Oneium  to  the  ridge  already  often  mentioned, 
which  borders  the  Isthmus  on  the  south-east, 
stretching  from  the  Bath  of  Helene  and  Cen- 
chrei^e  to  the  river  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Acro-Corinthus.  Polybius  and  Plutarch  assign 
the  same  appellation  to  this  ridge,  when  they 
relate  that  Cleoraenes  fortified  with  an  entrench- 
ment, the  ravine  which  separates  this  mountain 
from  the  Acro-Corinthus'.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  all  the  heights  bordering  upon  the 
Isthmus,  as  well  those  on  the  southern  as  on  the 
northern  side,  were  called  Oneia.  To  the  north- 
ward,  according  to  Strabo,  they  comprehended 
all  the  mountains  of  Megaris,  as  far  as  Mount 
Cithjeron.     Undoubtedly  all  the  principal  sum* 

Toy  fiiTa|u  Tosroi  »dE  t!  "Axjoio-      et  Plutarch.  in  Cleomen. 
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mits  of  the  latter  range  liad  specitlc  appellations, 
altlioiigh  that  of  one  only  tias  reached  us,  namely, 
Geraiieia. 

Beyond  the  coast  of  Solygeia,  to  the  south- 
eastward, there  was  a  harbour,  called  Peiraeus  j 
it  was  the  scene  of  a  remarkable  occurrence  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  b.c. 
4l!2.  The  Peloponnesian  fleet,  which  had  sailed 
from  Cenchreiffi  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the 
^gipan  Sea  to  Cliiiis,  to  assist  the  islanders  in 
their  revolt  against  Athens,  was  chased  by  the 
Athenian  fleet  into  PeirKus,  where  the  Athenians 
obtained  a  victory,  in  which  Alcamenes,  the 
Peloponnesian  commander,  was  slain.  Twenty 
pt'  the  Peloponnesian  ships  were  afterwards 
blockaded  in  Peiraeus,  by  an  equal  number  of 
Athenians,  during  a  great  part  of  the  summer, 
and  until  the  former,  suddenly  advancing  against 
the  blockading  force,  captured  four  ships,  and 
made  good  tiieir  passage  to  Cenchreia*.  The 
historian  informs  us,  that  Peirazus  was  an  unin- 
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be  any  doubt  that  Peirreiis  was  the  land-locked 
harbour,  now  called  Frango-Limiona,  and  that 
the  island  opposite  to  the  entran.ce  of  the  harbour 
was  that  which  sheltered  the  squadron  of  the 
Athenians.  It  is  now  called  Ovrio-nisi,  or  Ovrio- 
kastro,  Jew's  Castle,  which  appellation  is  derived 
from  some  ruins  in  the  island,  but  of  what  date 
or  description  I  am  not  informed.  For  the  other 
places  on  this  part  of  the  Corinthiac  coast,  we 
have  no  better  authorities  than  Pliny  and  Pto- 
lemy, whose  evidence  nearly  agrees  as  to  the 
places  situated  between  Epidaurus  and  Ceo- 
chreiae,  but  who,  by  not  having  repeated  any  of 
the  names  of  Thucydides,  have  added  little  or 
nothing  to  his  information.  In  the  place  of  port 
Peira;us,  they  both  name  a  cape  Spiraeum',  by 
which  they  perhaps  meant  the  projection  of  the 
coast,  at  which  the  harbour  of  Frango-Limiona 
is  situated. 

In  the  part  of  the  Corinthia,  adjacent  to  the 
shore  of  the  Corinthiac  Gulf,  or  Sea  Alcyonis, 
as  Strabo  calls  it  ",  there  was  a  fortress  called 


'  Spiricnm  promontoriuni, 
portus  Anthedon  et  Bucepha- 
lus.    Plin.  1.  4.  c.  5. 

^i»,  Kiyxfi'ai  ivitnot.    Ptoleni. 


1.! 


c.  16. 


It  might  be  Kuapected  that 
the  harbour  of  the  Athenians 


and  Pirteus  were  one  and  the 
same,  but  Stephanus  (in  'Af 
Sulwt)  shews  that  there  was 
a  Mfiiv  'AvfltiJo'no; :  SO  that  it 
would  seem  that  the  'Aimaia;, 
of  Ptolemy  requires  correc- 
tioHj  rather  than  the  Anthe- 
don of  Pliny. 
>'  Strabo,'pp.336.393.400. 
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CKnoe.  Strabo  mentions  it  twice,  and  in  the 
latter  of  the  two  passages  refers  to  the  former*. 
CEnoe  stood  between  Cape  Oiiniie  and  Pagm  of 
the  Megaris,  of  which  place,  so  otlen  alluded 
to  in  the  history  of  Greece,  the  remains  are 
found  at  the  harbour  now  called  Paatho.  There 
may  be  some  doubt  whether  01mi»  was  the 
promontory  now  called  Melangavi  (Black  Cape) 
upon  which  stood  tlieHera^um.or  temple  of  Juno 
Acrffia,  or  whether  it  was  another  projection  to 
the  north-eastward  of  the  HcrEcum,  immediately 
opposite  to  the  small  islands  called  Kala  Nisia, 
and  to  Mount  Korombili,  on  the  Bieotian  coast. 
The  reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  the  latter 
promontory  are,  I.  That  Plutarch  and  Livy, 
the  latter  of  whom  exactly  describes  the  position 
of  Cape  Melangavi  "*,  give  it  no  other  name  than 
that  of  Heneum,  or  the  promontory  of  Juno : 
•  '£.  Ji  Tu  pira^u  tdE  Ai-     name,  one  of  which  was  only 

■aai  al  'D^fUEU   tb  toi 


If   VTT   Olvan 
•^  TTdt^ai'y  TO  ^1,  Tvv  Miya^iut 

Strabo,  p.  380 1I5  K^t'- 

••le-ai  ....  tiTiCSn   li  lirHTs't  11- 

.««JiBfci  ■  (>  Ji  T«i  KiliKnitif 
•nii  idXtov  twtou  atifiSi^yflit  to; 
ni,yaj  nirrSai  *a.\  rit  Ohir.,, 
rtfl   n<    il^na^fr.     StrdbOg   p. 

'4M.  CEnoe  was  a  very  coDi- 
mop  name  in  Greece.  There 
were  two  Attic  demi  of  that 


twenty  miles  distant  from  the 
Corinthian  CEnoe.  There  was 
a  fourth  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, in  the  Argeia. 

''  Proniontorium  eat  ad- 
rersus  Sicyoiifm  Junonis, 
qunm  vocant  Acrfeam,  in 
ahum  excurrens ;  trajectua 
inde  Corinthum  scptem  milUa 
ferme  passuum  :  eo  Philocles 
regius  et  ipse  proeftctus,  mille 
et  quingentos  milites  Boeotiam 
dnxit;  priesto  fuere  ab  Corin- 
tho  lembi,  qui  presidium  id 
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S.  that  supposing  Strabo  to  have  written  'OXfuat 
in  the  doubtful  passage  cited  in  the  note,  the  dis- 
tance of  1^0  stades  from  Creusis,  now  l^ivzdostro, 
toOlmia^,  will  agree  much  betterwith  the  reality, 
on  the  supposition  that  OlmiiE  was  the  north- 
eastern of  the  two  capes :  3.  that  the  promontory 
of  Juno  would  be  more  correctly  described,  as 
forhiing,  together  with  Sicyon,  the  entrance  of 
the  bay  of  Corinth,  than  as  forming,  together 
with  Creusis,  the  inner  branch  of  the  sea  Al- 
cyonis,  in  which  Pag^e  was  situated ;  the  latter 
being  the  description  which  Strabo  gives  of  Ol. 
raiiB.  In  either  case  it  is  probable  that  ffinoe  stood 
near  Bissia  ;  that  place  being  situated,  as  Strabo 
describes  CEnoe,  towards  the  innermost  part 
of  the  gulf,  whereas  tlie  coast  between  the  two 
capes,  or  below  Perakhora,  will  not  well  answer 
to  such  a  description,  and  was,  moreover,  in  all 
probability,  the  district  of  another  ancient  place, 
which  stood  on  or  near  the  site  of  Perakh6ra. 
That  place  was  Peirccum,  a  town  or  fortress  of 
the  Corinthia,  which  was  the  scene  of  an  exploit 
of  Agesilaus",  soon  after  the  attack  which  he 
and  his  brother  Teleutias  made  upon  Corinth 
by  land  and  sea,  in  the  year  b.c.  393.     The 


acceptum   Lechseiim    trajice-  "  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.4.  c.5 

«Bt.     Tit.  Liv.  Hist.  1.32.      Xenoph.     et     Plutarch,     ir 
c.  23.  Agesil. 
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modern  name,  indeed,  seems  only  to  be  a  mo- 
dification of  the  ancient  with  the  same  meaning, 
both  of  them  being  derived  from  the  position  of 
this  part  of  the  Coi'inthia  over  against  Corinth, 
or  beyond  tlie  bay  of  Lechteum  ". 

Agesilaus,  whose  forces  were  in  possession  of 
Lechsenm,  having  received  intelligence  at  Sparta 
that  PeirfEum  was  extremely  useful  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, that  many  persons  were  subsisted 
there,  and  tliat  the  cattle  which  supplied  the 
city  with  provision  was  there  chiefly  collected, 
resolved  upon  another  expedition  to  Corinth, 
for  the  sake  of  attacking  Peirasum.  As  it  hap- 
pened to  be  the  period  of  the  Isthmic  festival, 
of  which  the  Argives  in  Corinth  had  usurped 
the  management,  Agesilaus  first  marched  to  the 
Isthmus.  On  his  approach  the  Argives  retreated 
into  Corinth,  by  the  way  of  Cenchrei^  ;  the 
Corinthian  refugees  then  completed  the  sacri- 
fices and  games  in  the  presence  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, and  on  the  fourth  day  the  king  pro- 
ceeded towards  Peirseum.  Finding  that  the 
place  was  strongly  garrisoned,  he  made  a  sudden 
counter-march  towards  Corinth,  which  induced 
theCorinthiansto  recal  Iphicrates  firom  Peiraeum, 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  peltasta;.     As  soon 

■  Thucydides  uses  n  n-i-  the  Oropian  frontier  of  At- 
;«((»  or  q  TEfot  yi  indifTcrcnt-      tica.     Thucyd.  !■  2.  c,  93.-'  I. 

Iv,  as  applied  to  a  distritt  on      3.  c.  91. 
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as  Agcsilaus  learnt  that  these  troops  had  crossed 
over  in  tiie  night  to  Corinth ",  he  moved  again 
towards  PeirEEum,  and  encamped  that  evening 
at  the  Therma,  or  Warm  Sources,  sending  for- 
ward the  mora  which  accompanied  him,  to  oc- 
cupy the  summit  of  the  mountain  above  the 
Therma.  Here,  being  in  their  summer  dresses, 
they  suffered  greatly  from  the  cold,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  height  of  the  hill,  and  a  recent  fall  of 
rainand  hail.  To  remedy  the  inconvenience,  Age- 
silaus  sent  up  to  them  several  earthen  vessels, 
containing  fire ;  and  wood  being  abundant  on 
the  mountain,  they  were  thus  enabled  to  make 
large  fires,  and  to  dress  their  suppers.  While 
thus  employed,  they  beheld  at  a  distance  the 
conflagration  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  at  the 
Isthmus,  which  was  burnt  that  night,  it  was  not 
known  by  what  means.  As  soon  as  the  Co- 
rinthians at  PeiriBum  ascertained  that  the  heights 
were  in  possession  of  the  Lacedaraonians,  they 
retired  to  the  Hergeum,  with  their  women, 
slaves,  and  cattle.  While  Agesilaus  marched 
thither  along  the  shore,  the  mora  descended 
from  the  heights,  and  captured  the  fortress 
CEnoe,  together  with  all  the  stores  which  it 
contained.  On  the  approach  of  Agesilaus,  those 
who  were  in  the  Her^eum  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion.     Very  soon  afterwards,  while  the  king 


9m 
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was  seated  at  a  routid  buildiirg,  near  the  shore 
of  the  harbour',  examining  the  spoil  and  cap- 
tives which  were  brought  out  of  the  HertEum, 
a  horseman  arrived  in  great  haste  to  inform  him 
that  the  Ainyclaean  mora,  which  had  marched 
out  from  Lechaeura  towards  Sicyon,  on  its  re- 
turn to  Sparta,  to  attend  the  Hyacinthian  fes- 
tival at  Aniycla:!,  had  been  followed  by  a  body 
of  peltastae,  under  Iphicrates,  and  had  lost  S^O 
men''.  Agesilaus,  with  some  of  his  officers,  set 
out  immediately  towards  Lechaium,  leaving 
orders  for  tlie  troops  to  follow  as  soon  aa  they 
bad  dined.  When  he  had  passed  the  Thermo, 
and  had  arrived  in  the  plain  of  Lechasum,  a 
messenger  met  him,  announcing  that  the  mora 
had  been  succoured,  and  had  re-entered  l^e- 
chffium,  and  that  the  dead  bodies  had  beea 
brought  off.  After  a  short  halt,  therefore,  hn 
returned  to  the  Herjeum. 

On  the  next  day  the  captives  were  acid  j  on 
the  following,  Agesilaus  marched  to  the  plac« 
between  Lechteum  and  Sicyon,  where  the  Amy- 
cleei  had  been  defeated,  cutting  down  and  burn- 
iDg  the  trees  as  a  de6ance  to  the  Corinthians, 

to  oppose  to  tlie  pcltastie  d{ 
IphicrateS]  so  thnt  they  could 

,-...  ™.«  — . not  puraue  the  lighter    pd- 

casioned  by  their  coneisting  tostK,  nur  avoid  tlie  effects  of 
entirely  of  hoplitte,  and  by  the  missiles  of  the  latter  on 
their  having  no  light  armed      their  right  or  unsliielded  aide. 


•  Iwi  tdD  wi{i    Til  Xifii'a 

*  Their  loss  had  been 
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but  not  disturbing  the  trophy  which  had  been, 
erected  by  Ipliicrates.  After  these  transactions 
he  sent  back  to  Creusls  some  Boeotian  deputies 
whom  he  had  found  at  the  Her^uni,  whither 
they  had  been  sent  to  treat  for  peace,  and  re- 
turned to  Sparta  with  the  remains  of  the  de- 
feated mora,  leaving  another  in  garrison  at 
Lechasum.  Not  long  afterwards  Iphicrates 
retook  Cronimyon,  Sidus,  and  CEnoe- 

The  Therma,  or  Warm  Sources,  at  which 
Agesilaus  encamped  on  the  night  before  the 
capture  of  CEnoe  and  the  Heraeum,  are  found 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Perakhora,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Corinthian  bay,  immediately 
opposite  to  Lechaeum.  The  harbour  of  the 
Hergeum,  on  the  shore  of  whicii  stood  the  cir- 
cular building,  appeals  to  be  that  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  cape,  now  called  Agrio,  where 
vessels  often  seek  slielter  from  tlie  westerly 
winds,  to  which  the  roadsted  of  Lechsum  is 
much  exposed. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  fol- 
lowing the  expressions  of  Xenophon  in  the  pre- 
ceding narrative,  because  some  readera  may  be 
inclined  to  apply  the  transaction  to  the  harbour 
Peirseus,  in  the  Saronic  Gulf,  and  this  is  the  more 
likely  to  happen  as,  besides  the  similarity  of 
name,  there  are  some  other  coincidences  in  the 
twodistricts.  The  Warm  Sources  nearCenchreije, 


AW 
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I  anciently  called  the  Bath   of    Heleiie,    corre- 

.  gpond  to  the  Liitia ;  the  mountain  above  the 
Bath  of  Helene  is   similar  to  tliat  which   was 

[.  Occupied  by  the  Lacedicmoiiian  mora  between 
the  Lutra  and  Perakh6ra ;  and  in  both  places 
the  road  beyond  the  Warm  Sources  led  along  the 

'  seashore.  The  mention,  however,  which  Xeno- 
phon  makes  of  Lechaeum  and  its  plain,  as  well 
as  of  the  Herieum,  of  Qinoe,  and  of  Creusis, 
leave  no  doubt,  that  the  district  of  Perakh6ra 

,  was  the  scene  of  the  transactions  which  he  has 

[  described, 
.  Of  all  the  subordinate  places  of  the  Coiin- 

[  tiiia,  the  most  important  was  Tenea.     Strabo 

I  thus  speaks  of  it ' ;  *'  To  the  Corinthia  also  be- 

[  longs  the  town "  Tenea,  where  is  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Teneates.  It  is  said,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  followers  of  Archias,  when  he  was 
sent  to  found  the  colony  of  Syracuse,  were  of 
Tenea;  that  the  place  was  afterwards  the  most 
prosperous  of  any  of  the  towns  of  the  Corinthia  j 
and  that,  having  joined  the  Romans  against  the 
Corinthians,  it  subsisted  when  its  capital  was  de- 
stroyed." "  Strabo  adds,  that  Tenea  and  Tenedos 
'hud  a  common  origin  in  Tennus  the  son  of  Cy- 

'  cans,    and    cites   Aristotle  in   support   of  this 


■  atrabo,  p.  380. 
'  Hence  the  oracle 


tir  proverb 
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opinion.  It  was  at  Tenea  that  Polybus,  king 
of  Corinth,  was  said  to  have  nourished  CEdipus, 
the  king's  shepherds  having  found  him  on  Mount 
Cithffiion,  where  he  had  been  exposed  by  his 
father  Laius '. 

Pausanias  bestows  only  a  few  words  on  Te- 
nea :  "  on  the  side  of  the  Acro-Corinthus,"  '' 
he  says,  "  towards  the  mountains  are  the  Te- 
neatic  gate,  and  a  temple  of  Lucina,  about 
sixty  stades  beyond  which  is  the  place  called 
Tenea.  The  natives  say  that  they  are  originally 
Trojans,  that  they  were  brought  from  Troy  by 
tile  Greeks  as  prisoners  j  that  Agamemnon  gave 
them  this  place  for  a  habitation ;  and  that,  in 
consequence  of  tiieir  origin  from  Troy,  they 
worship  Apollo  beyond  the  other  gods."  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  I  think,  from  the 
former  part  of  this  passage,  that  Tenea  occu- 
pied the  valley  watered  by  the  river  which  issues 
through  the  opening  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Acro-Corinthus  into  the  Isthmic  plain  ;  and  this 
locality  is  confirmed  by  Stephanus,  who  de- 
scribes Tenea  as  situated  between  Corinth  and 
Mycence  % 


4 


'  Strabo,p.380.— ApoUod. 
J.  c.  5. 

*'    "Ei  3i  TOU  "AxJOMfl'lfloBTfOl- 


Pausan.  Corinth,  c.  5, 
"  Stephfln.  in  Tims. 
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Notwithstanding  the  military  strength  of  the 
Corinthia,  antl  the  commanding  position  of 
Corinth,  notwithstanding  the  facilities  which 
the  natural  formation  of  the  territory  offered 
for  the  apphcation  of  artificial  strength  in  the 
most  effectual  manner,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Corinthians  ever  controlled  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  in  any  important  crisis  of  its  history. 
Generally  divided  like  the  other  republics  into 
two  parties,  they  were  probably  seldom  able, 
even  with  the  assistance  of  their  allies,  to  find 
defenders  for  the  immense  circuit  of  the  citadel, 
city.  Long  Walls,  and  port  of  Lech^eum,  still 
less  to  occupy  effectually  the  Istlimus,  or  the 
passes  eastward  of  the  Acro-Corinthus.  Even 
in  the  Boeotian  war,  when  Corinth  was  allied 
with  Sparta  and  Athens,  as  well  as  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  the 
Thebans,  in  their  repeated  invasions  of  the 
peninsula,  found  no  difficulty  in  penetrating 
into  the  heart  of  it,  after  they  had  passed  the 
Oneia.  In  the  present  age,  when  politics  and 
war  are  conducted  on  a  larger  scale  and  more 
enlightened  principles,  when  large  bodies  of 
men  are  more  easily  brought  to  follow  a  single 
impulse,  than  could  occur  among  the  small  and 
jealous  republics  of  Greece,  when  the  greater 
power  and  range  of  missile  weapons  renders  a 
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larger  space  of  ground  defensible  by  the  same 
numbers,  that  triple  barrier  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
which  is  formed  by  the  Oneia,  by  the  Isthmus, 
and  by  the  Corinthian  line,  would  fiimish  the 
finest  field  for  the  exercise  of  military  science. 
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From  Corinth  to  St.  Geoi^. — Clkon*. — Ancient  Roads 
from  Ci,£ON«. — Nbmka.— St.  George. — Phlius. — The 
Phliabia. — Ancient  Military  Operations  in  this  District. 
— Ornbs;. — From  St.  George  to  Vasiliki. — SicyoN. — 
Subordinate  Places  of  the  Sicyonia. — Epieicia,  Thyakia, 
Geb£,  Titane. 

April  24.  For  the  last  three  days  we  have 
had  a  south-west  wind,  and  heavy  showers,  with 
only  short  intermissions.  Before  that  time  the 
wind  was  southerly,  with  light  airs,  the  sky 
hazy,  and  the  beat  oppressive,  without  any  rain. 
At  8i  this  morning  I  quit  Corinth  ;  at  SAO 
leave  the  road  to  Vasilika  on  the  right,  and  take 
that  of  Argos,  which  passes  through  the  white 
clayey  hills  ou  the  southern  side  of  the  plain  of 
Corinth :  here  the  road  is  very  slippery,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  late  rains,  and  our  pace  is  slow, 
although  we  have  good  raenzil  horses.  At  8.57 
we  cross,  by  a  bridge,  a  small  stream  which  joins 
that  of  CleoTUE.  At  9-5  pass  a  quarry,  and  the 
marks  of  chariot  wheels  in  the  rocks,  and  a 
little  farther  some  Hellenic  foundations, 
ing  entered  the  valley  of  the  river  of  C&i 
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we  cross  the  stream  three  times,  gener^ly  pro- 
ceeding along  its  right  bank,  between  rugged 
hills,  wiiich  connect  the  Acro-Corinthus  on  the 
left  with  the  truncated  peak  called  Fuka  (pro- 
bably the  ancient  Apesas)  on  the  right.  At 
10.35,  at  the  opening  of  this  narrow  valley  into 
the  plain  of  Cleorue,  Omer  Tjaus,  a  small  village, 
adorned  with  gardens  and  cypresses,  stands  on 
the  opposite  or  right  bank  of  the  river.  Several 
rivulets  descend  from  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains, and  unite  in  the  plain.  Of  these  moun- 
tains the  most  remarkable  is  a  long  ridge,  called 
Aion  Oros,  of  which  the  direction,  like  that  of 
the  plain  itself,  is  from  north-west  to  south-east 
Leaving  the  river  and  plain  on  our  left,  we 
cross  some  uncultivated  hills,  the  roots  of  Mount 
Fuka,  and  at  11.13  halt  for  a  few  minutes  at 
tiie  site  of  Cleona;.  The  only  remains  are  some 
Hellenic  foundations  around  a  small  height, 
upon  which  are  the  supporting  walls  of  several 
terraces.  A  hamlet  of  four  or  five  houses  on 
the  slope  towards  the  plain  is  still  called 
Klenes ',  not  far  from  which  is  a  larger  village, 
named  Kurtesi.  That  of  Ai  Vasili,  from  which 
the  plain  generally  takes  its  name,  stands  in  a 
lofty  situation,  on  the  face  of  Aion  Oros,  above 
the  opposite  side  of  the  plain,  at  a  distance  of 
two  miles  direct  to  the  s.e.  of  Cleonee, 
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Strabo,  having  been  in  this  instance  an  eye- 
witness, seems  to  have  correctly  described 
Cleonffi '  as  having  been  a  small  town  "  lying 
on  the  road  from  Argos  to  Corinth,  on  a  hill 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  buildings,  and  well 
walled  ;  so  as  to  deserve  the  epithet  applied  to 
it  by  Homer'.  He  adds,  *'it  is  120  stades 
distant  from  Argos,  and  eighty  from  Corinth. 
We  ourselves  saw  the  place  from  the  Acro-Co- 
rinthus."  Pausanias  *■  describes  Cleonie  in  like 
manner,  as  a  small  city*.  The  only  monuments 
he  remarked  there,  were  a  temple  of  Minerva, 
containing  an  ancient  statue  by  Dipcenus  and 
Scyllis,  disciples  of  Diedalus,  and  a  monument 
of  Eurytus  and  Cteatus,  sons  of  Actor,  who 
were  slain  by  Hercules,  as  they  were  proceeding 
from  Elis  to  the  Isthmic  Games '.  He  takes  no 
notice  of  the  temple  of  Hercules,  which,  as  we 
learn  from  Diodorus,  was  erected  near  Cleonffi 
in  memory  of  that  event. 

"There  are  two  roads",  continues  Pausanias, 
"  from  Cleonse  to  Argos :  the  shorter  is  suited 


"  Strabo,  p.  377. 


*  Pausan.  Eliac.  prior,  c. 
2.— Diodor.  1.  4.  c.  33.— I 
have  since  been  itiformed  that 


at  a  khan,  five  minutes  beyond 
the  niina  of  Cleonis,  on  the 
road  to  Trelui,  there  are  some 
remains  of  a  small  Doric  teia- 
ple  in  antis,  vpith  fragmeats 
of  a  statue;  it  is  probably 
the  temple  of  HerculeSj  men- 
tioned by  Diodorus. 
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to  pedestrian  travellers ;  that  which  leads  by 
Tretiis,  althougli  narrower,  aad  closely  inclosed 
by  mountains,  is  better  adapted  to  carriages. 
In  these  mountains  they  still  shew  the  cave  of 
the  Nemean  lion,  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  stades 
from  Nemea,  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Nemeius 
is  worth  seeing,  although  its  roof  has  fallen,  and 
the  statue  no  longer  remains.  Around  the 
temple  there  is  a  grove  of  cypresses.  The 
Argives  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  at  Nemea,  and  elect 
the  priest  of  the  god.  They  have  instituted 
also  a  contest  of  running,  for  armed  men,  at 
the  winter  festival  of  the  Nemeia." '  The  other 
monuments  at  Nemea  were  the  sepulchres  of 
Opheltes,  and  his  son,  Lycurgus.  The  former 
was  a  tomb  ^  standing  within  an  inclosure  % 
which  contained  also  certain  altars ;  the  latter 
was  a  heap  of  earth ".  There  was  a  source 
of  water '  at  Nemea,  called  Adrasteia.  Above 
Nemea  was  the  mountain  Apesas,  where  Per- 
seus was  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  who 
sacrificed  to  Jupiter  Apesantius. 

In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  passages  of  Pau- 
sanias,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  direction 
of  the  roads,  and  the  relative  situation  of  the 
places,  without  actually  visiting  them.  It 
appears  that  anciently  three  roads  radiated  from 
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Cleonie;  l.  Tlie  foot  road  to  Argos  ;  this  1 
take  to  have  been  the  same  which  Polybius  and 
Athenxus  call  the  Contoporeia.  1st.  Because 
tlie  name,  meaning  staff-road,  indicates  a  route 
for  pedestrians  only.  2dly.  Because  Polybius 
speaks  of  it  as  the  most  direct  way  from  Corinth 
to  Argos*,  which  agrees  with  the  foot  road  of 
Pausanias.  Sdly.  Because  Ptolemy  Fhitadel- 
phus,  as  quoted  by  Athenscus,  remarks,  that  it 
crossed  a  mountain  ^  which  accords  with  the 
modern  route  over  the  Aion  Ores,  through  Ai 
Vasili.  2.  The  second  road  from  Cleonae  was 
that  called  Tretus,  or  "  the  Perforated  ",  from  the 
caverns  with  which  it  abounds.  I  passed  through 
it  on  a  former  occasion  j  it  is  a  bed  of  a  torrent 
between  ■  steep  rocks  which  open  into  the  Ar- 
golic  plain  near  Myccna;.  Although  circuitous, 
it  is  much  more  convenient  than  the  Contopo- 
reia, being  level  throughout,  and  avoiding  all 
the  mountains.  3.  The  third  road  from  Cieonae 
led  to  Nemea.  This  I  now  follow  and  cross  a 
stony  ridge  which,  in  appearance,  connects  the 
mountain  of  Ai  Vasili  with  Mount  Fuka,  or 
Apesas,  three   miles  on  the  right,  though   in 


'  Polyb.  1.  le.  c.  10. 

source  of  water  on  the  moun- 

" Ptolem.  regis  Comment, 

tain    (.«™    liv    i.=«,-..«,)     so 

ap.  Allien.  1.  2,  c.  6.     TJic 

cold  that  none  of  those  who 

king  says  that,  travelling  to 

accompanied    him     dared    to 

Corinth   by  the  road   called 

drink  of  it. 

Contoporeia,    he  drank  of  a 
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reality  the  ridge  is  separated  from  the  former 
mountain  by  the  Tretus.  At  11.35,  on  the  rise 
of  the  ridge  are  several  natural  caverns  on  the 
right  of  the  road.  These  may  have  been  the 
abode  of  wild  beasts  when  the  Nemeian  forest 
covered  all  Tretns  and  Apesas,  but  none  of 
them  has  any  pretensions,  if  we  follow  DIodorus ' 
and  Pausanias,  to  the  honour  of  having  been  the 
fiivourite  dwelling  of  the  celebrated  lion  slain  by 
Hercules,  by  command  of  Eurystheus  King  of 
Mycenae.  That  cavern  was  in  the  Tretus,  be- 
tween Nemea  and  Mycente  ;  Pausanias  says,  at 
only  fifteen  stades  from  the  former  place.  In 
that  narrow  pass,  indeed,  like  a  kleft  of  the 
present  day,  he  was  more  certain  of  intercept- 
ing a  traveller  than  in  these  more  open  hills. 
It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  the  most  ancient 
writer  who  mentions  this  famous  beast,  was 
content  to  state  the  extent  of  country  which  he 
infested "";  but  that  the  later  Greeks  were  not 
satisfied  without  identifying  his  dwelling.  Ac- 
cording to  Apollodorus,  his  cave  had  two  en- 
trances, one  of  which  Hercules  obstructed 
before  he  attacked  the  lion  '. 

Opposite   to  the   caverns  above-mentioned, 
there  is  an  artificial  excavation  in  the  rock  on 

»  Diodor.  1.  4.  c.  II . 

-   ^   Koijan'ui  T^uToro  Ni(*!ib!  i)"  "A^r'a-airo!. 
Hcsiuil.  Tlicfgo 

■^  AjioUoil.  I.  2.  t-  5. 
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CleoniB;  I.  Tlie  foot  road  to  Argos  ;  tliis  J 
take  to  have  been  tlie  same  which  Polybius  and 
AtheniEus  call  the  Contoporeia.  1st.  Because 
tlie  name,  meaning  staff-road,  indicates  a  route 
for  pedestrians  only.  '2d]y.  Because  Polybius 
speaks  of  it  as  the  most  direct  way  from  Corinth 
to  Argos',  which  agi'ees  with  the  foot  road  of 
Pausanias.  3dly.  Because  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  as  quoted  by  Athenseus,  remarks,  that  it 
crossed  a  mountain  ",  which  accords  with  the 
modern  route  over  the  Aion  Oros,  through  Ai 
Vasili.  2.  The  second  road  from  Cleonse  was 
that  called  Tretus,  or  "  the  Perforated  ",  from  the 
caverns  with  which  it  abounds.  I  passed  through 
it  on  a  former  occasion ;  it  is  a  bed  of  a  torrent 
between  steep  rocks  which  open  into  the  Ar- 
golic  plain  near  Mycena;.  Although  circuitous, 
it  is  much  more  convenient  than  the  Contopo- 
reia, being  level  throughout,  and  avoiding  all 
the  mountains.  3.  The  third  road  from  Cleonee 
led  to  Nemea.  This  I  now  follow  and  cross  a 
stony  ridge  which,  in  appearance,  connects  the 
mountain  of  Ai  Vasili  with  Mount  Fuka,  or 
Apesas,  three   miles  on  the  right,  though  in 

'  Polyli.  L  16.  c.  16.  source  of  water  on  the  tnotm- 

^  Ptdem.  H^s  Comment,  tain   (xari  im  kit^u^nat)    bo 

ap.  Athen.  1-  2.  c.  6.     Tlte  cold  that  none  of  t^oee  who 

king  says  that,  travelling  to  accompanied    him    dared    to 

Corinth   by  the  road   called  drink  of  it. 

Contoporeia,   he  drank  of  a 
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reality  the  ridge  is  separated  from  the  former 
mountain  by  the  Tretus.  At  11.35,  on  the  rise 
of  the  ridge  are  several  natural  caverns  on  the 
right  of  the  road.  These  may  have  been  the 
abode  of  wild  beasts  when  the  Nemeian  forest 
covered  all  Tretns  and  Apesas,  but  none  of 
them  has  any  pretensions,  if  we  follow  Diodorus " 
and  PausanJas,  to  the  honour  of  having  been  the 
iavourite  dwelhng  of  the  celebrated  lion  slain  by 
Hercules,  by  command  of  Eurystheus  King  of 
Mycense.  That  cavern  was  in  the  Tretus,  be- 
tween Nemea  and  Mycenas  ;  Pausanias  says,  at 
only  fifteen  stades  from  the  former  place.  In 
that  narrow  pass,  indeed,  like  a  kleft  of  the 
present  day,  he  was  more  certain  of  intercept- 
ing a  traveller  than  in  these  more  open  hills. 
It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  the  most  ancient 
writer  who  mentions  this  famous  beast,  was 
content  to  state  the  extent  of  country  which  he 
infested'';  but  that  tlie  later  Greeks  were  not 
satisfied  without  identifying  his  dwelling.  Ac- 
cording to  ApoUodorus,  his  cave  had  two  en- 
trances, one  of  which  Hercules  obstructed 
before  he  attacked  the  lion ". 

Opposite   to   the   caverns   above-mentioned, 
there  is  an  artificial  excavation  in  the  rock  on 


Diodop.  1.  4.  c 
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the  road  side,  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet 
square ;  it  was  probably  a  conduit  to  convey 
water  to  CIcoike.  It  is  traceable  at  intervals 
for  a  considerable  distance  up  the  ascent. 

At  12,  we  halt  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  ridge,  from  whence  the  whole  range 
of  Arlemisium  appears  before  us.  We  then  turn 
a  little  to  the  right  of  the  former  direction,  and 
descend  into  the  plain  of  Nemea ;  entering 
which,  at  12.30,  there  is  a  tjisme,  or  Turkish 
fountain,  now  witliout  water,  and  near  it  a  na- 
tural source,  probably  the  Adrasteia.  At  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  to  the  left  of  this  spot, 
before  we  arrive  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  I  find 
some  vestiges  of  the  Nemeian  stadium.  The 
circular  end  is  tlie  only  part  of  which  the  form 
is  well  preserved ;  this  made  me  suppose  it  at 
first  a  theatre ;  but  the  parallel  sides  of  the 
stadium,  although  almost  levelled  by  the  con- 
tinued effects  of  the  rain-water  from  the  moun- 
tain, are  still  perfectly  traceable,  and  there  is 
even  a  part  of  the  wall  remaining  which  sup- 
ported the  rectilinear  extremity  towards  the 
plain  :  I  measured  650  feet  from  this  wall  to  the 
circular  end;  it  is  the  usual  extreme  length  of 
the  Greek  stadium,  and  would  leave  about  600 
Greek  feet  between  the  aphesis  and  campter, 
or  two  extremities  of  the  course. 

On  my  former  visit  to  Nemea,  we  searched  for 
the  stadium  nearly  in  the  same  situation  without 
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recognizing  it,  though  it  is  so  evident  that  my 
janissary  Salih  knew  it  immediately  to  be  the 
same  kind  of  monument  which  he  had  assisted 
me  to  measure  at  Sicyon  and  the  Isthmus,  and 
to  which  he  had  given  the  name  of  Karavi 
(ship).  Between  the  stadium  and  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  on  the  left  of  the  path,  are  some 
Hellenic  foundations,  and  two  fragments  of 
Doric  columns,  two  feet  three  inches  in  diame- 
ter. Near  the  temple  are  the  ruins  of  a  small 
church,  which  contains  some  Doric  fragments 
of  dimensions  too  small  to  have  belonged  to  the 
temple.  The  three  columns  which  Chandler  i 
found  here  are  still  standing,  amidst  a  vast  heap 
of  ruins.  Two  of  these  columns  belonged  to 
the  pronaos,  and  were  placed  as  usual  between 
anta? ;  they  are  four  feet  seven  inches  in  diame- 
ter at  the  base,  and  still  support  their  architrave. 
The  third  column  which  belonged  to  the  outer 
range  i?  five  feet  three  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  and  about  thirty-four  feet  high,  in- 
cluding a  capital  of  two  feet.  Its  distance  from 
the  corresponding  column  of  the  pronaos  is 
eighteen  feet.  The  total  height  of  the  three 
members  of  the  entablature  was  eight  feet  two 
inches.  The  general  intercolumniatiou  of  the 
peristyle  was  seven  feet ;  at  the  angles,  five  feet 
ten  inches.  From  the  front  of  the  pronaos  to 
the  extremity  of  the  cell  within,  the  length  was 


h 
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Cleoiio?;  1.  The  foot  road  to  Argos  ;  this  1 
take  to  have  been  tlie  same  which  Polybius  and 
AtheniEus  call  the  Contoporeia.  1st.  Because 
the  name,  meaning  staff-road,  indicates  a  route 
for  pedestrians  only.  '*Mly.  Because  Polybius 
speaks  of  it  as  the  most  direct  way  from  Corinth 
to  Argos',  which  agrees  with  the  foot  road  of 
Pausanias.  3dly.  Because  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  as  quoted  by  Athenieus,  remarks,  that  it 
crossed  a  mountain ",  wliich  accords  with  the 
modern  route  over  the  Aion  Ores,  through  Ai 
Vasili.  2.  The  second  road  from  Cieoiiffi  was 
that  called  Tretus,  or  "  the  Perforated  '*,  from  the 
caverns  with  which  it  abounds.  I  passed  through 
it  on  a  former  occasion  j  it  is  a  bed  of  a  torrent 
between  steep  rocks  which  open  into  the  Ar- 
golic  plain  near  Mycente.  Although  circuitous, 
it  is  much  more  convenient  than  the  Chntopo- 
reia,  being  level  throughout,  and  avoiding  all 
the  mountains.  3.  The  third  road  from  Cleonae 
led  to  Nemea.  This  I  now  follow  and  cross  a 
stony  ridge  which,  in  appearance,  connects  the 
mountain  of  Ai  Vasili  with  Mount  Fuka,  or 
Jpesas,  three   miles  on  the  right,  though   in 


»  Polyb.  1.  16.  c.  Hi. 

^  Ptolem.  rc^s  Comment. 
ap.  Atheii.  1.  2.  c.  6.  T]ie 
king  says  that,  travelling  to 
Corinth  by  the  road  called 
Contoporeia,   he   drank  of  a 


source  of  water  ou  the  moun- 
tain (,a™  ,i,  ii^pi;;»=K)  so 

cold  that  none  of  those  who 
accompanied  him  dared  to 
drink  of  it. 
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reality  the  ridge  is  separated  from  the  former 
mountain  by  the  Tretus.  At  11.35,  on  the  rise 
of  the  ridge  are  several  natural  caverns  on  the 
right  of  the  road.  These  may  have  been  the 
abode  of  wild  beasts  when  the  Nemeian  forest 
covered  all  Tretus  and  Apesas,  but  none  of 
them  has  any  pretensions,  if  we  follow  Diodorus ' 
and  Pausanias,  to  the  honour  of  having  been  the 
favourite  dwelling  of  the  celebrated  lion  slain  by 
Hercules,  by  command  of  Eurystheus  King  of 
Mycenae.  That  cavern  was  in  the  Tretus,  be- 
tween Nemea  and  Mycenje  ;  Pausanias  says,  at 
only  fifteen  stades  from  the  former  place.  In 
that  narrow  pass,  indeed,  like  a  kleft  of  the 
present  day,  he  was  more  certain  of  intercept- 
ing a  traveller  than  in  these  more  open  hills. 
It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  the  most  ancient 
writer  who  mentions  this  famous  beast,  was 
content  to  state  the  extent  of  country  which  he 
infested '' ;  but  that  the  later  Greeks  were  not 
satisfied  without  identifying  his  dwelling.  Ac- 
cording to  Apollodorus,  his  cave  had  two  en- 
trances, one  of  which  Hercules  obstructed 
before  he  attacked  the  lion  '. 

Opposite   to   the   caverns   above-mentioned, 
there  is  an  artificial  excavation  in  the  rock  on 


»  Diodor.  1.  i 
'  Apollod.  I.  2. . 
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names  of  the  victors,  on  the  latter  occasion,  in 
all  the  eiglit  kinds  of  contest".  They  were 
celebrated  in  the  presence  of  Philip,  son  of  De- 
metrius ^  in  the  years  b.c.  217  and  208,  and 
had  not  fallen  into  neglect  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Roman  empire '.  There  is  no  information 
in  history  which  can  lead  to  any  well  grounded 
opinion  as  to  the  time  when  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter, which  undoubtedly  existed  here  from  an 
early  period,  was  rebuilt  in  the  form  of  which 
the  ruins  still  exist ;  but  I  am  incUned  to  ascribe 
it  to  the  same  half  century,  between  the  end 
of  the  Persian  war  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian,  which  gave  rise  to  so  many  of 
the  buildings  of  Attica,  and  during  which  Pin- 
dar conferred  an  honour,  more  lasting  than  the 
temple,  on  several  of  the  victorious  athletse  of 
the  Nemeian  Games.  The  rebuilding  of  the 
great  temple  of  Juno,  near  Mycenie,  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war'',  probably  exhausted  the  means 
of  the  Argives,  applicable  to  such  works,  for 
many  years  after  that  event. 

Nemea,  like  Olympia,  the  Isthmian  Hierum, 
and  several  other  similar  establishments  of 
smaller  note  in  Greece,  consisted  only  of  an 
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aXa-os,  or  sacred  grove,  which  contained  the  sta- 
dium, theatre,  temple,  a,nd  other  monuments; 
there  was  a  town  '  near  it  called  Bembina  '*,  the 
situation  of  which  I  cannot  ascertain. 

The  pear-tree  mentioned  by  Chandler  still 
grows  within  the  ruins  of  the  cell  of  the  temple. 
The  plain  lies  in  a  direction  nearly  north  and 
south,  and  is  from  a  half  to  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  in  breadth  and  two  or  three  miles  long. 
Theocritus  gives  to  Nemea  the  epithet  of  "  well 
watered  "^  There  are  several  rivulets  from 
the  surrounding  mountains  which  collect,  as  at 
Cleojia;  in  the  plain,  flow  northward  through 
the  ridges  of  Apesas,  leaving  the  summit  of 
that  mountain  to  the  right,  and  upon  emerging 
fi-om  the  hills  cross  the  olive-grounds  of  Vokha 
to  the  sea.  The  river  bore  the  same  name  as 
the  sacred  grove.  The  valley  is  inclosed  on  the 
side  opposite  to  Mount  Fuka,  or  the  south- 
west, by  another  hill  of  nearly  equal  height,  on 
the  other  side  of  which  stands  the  town  of  St. 
George. 

■  wifiB.  Hellanicus,  Khianus,    Pa- 

*  nyasia  ap.  Stephan.  in    Eifi- 
t'     ?r.«.      Thencritus  (Id.  25.  v. 

*  202)  represents  the  Nemeian 
lion  as  having  been  partic 

,_     larly  destructive  to  the  neigli- 
bouring  Bembin«ei. 

Thpoer.  Id.  S-l.  V.  182. 
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At  2.15  we  leave  the  temple  and  pursue  a 
road,  which  turns  off  to  the  right  of  that  lead- 
ing to  the  Tretus :  after  having  crossed  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  plain,  the  vineyards  of  Kut- 
zomadhi  *  are  on  the  right ;  at  2.30  that  vil- 
lage, which  is  halfway  up  the  mountain  of  St. 
George,  is  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  Crossing 
a  low  rocky  ridge  we  then  descend  into  the 
southern  end  of  the  plain  of  St.  George,  below 
the  monastery  of  "  Panaghia  on  the  precipice  *' "", 
which  is  on  the  left  under  the  precipice  of  an 
insulated  rocky  hill  rising  from  that  end  of  the 
plain.  This  monastery  was  visited  hy  Chandler 
in  1766,  who  found  there  "a  most  transparent 
water,  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  which  works  mi- 
racles, and  a  Greek  sepulchral  inscription  in 
the  wall." 

Having  turned  to  the  right  we  skirt  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  of  Ai  Ghiorghi%  and  arrive  at 
that  place  at  2.53.  It  is  a  kefalokh6ri  of  two 
makhalas,  containing  together  200  houses, 
which  own  half  the  land  of  the  subjacent  plain  j 
Nuri  Bey  has  the  other  half.  He  is  said  to 
possess  1000  zevgaria  in  the  country  anciently 
belonging  to  Corinth,  Sicyon,  Phlius,  Stympha- 
lus,  and  Pheneus.  The  plain  of  St.  George 
produces  corn  and  vines,  and  is  watered  by 
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many  rivulets  flowing  from  the  surrounding 
mountains,  which  unite  in  the  plain.  The  road 
from  St.  George  to  Argos  ascends  the  most  con- 
siderable of  these  torrents,  entering  its  narrow 
valley  just  under  the  monastery  of  the  Panaghia, 
which  is  to  the  left  of  the  torrent.  The  direct 
road  to  TripoHtza,  after  crossing  the  plain, 
passes  along  the  foot  of  a  rocky  height,  a  pro- 
longation of  that  of  the  Panaghia,  and  then 
passes  by  Liondi  over  the  Artemisium  to  Tzi- 
piana.  But  this,  in  many  parts,  is  little  better 
than  a  mountain  path,  and  the  usual  communi- 
cation is  by  Argos. 

St.  George  is  said  to  be  more  healthy  and  to 
enjoy  a  better  climate  and  temperature  than 
either  Argos  or  Corinth.  When  the  north  or 
north-west  winds  are  strong  in  the  Corinthiac 
Gulf  it  is  hot  at  Argos,  and  the  diurnal  sea 
breeze  *  often  blows  strongly  in  the  Argolic  Gulf 
when  there  is  none  at  Corinth  ; — in  both  cases 
it  is,  according  to  the  St.  Georgians,  cool  with 
them.  Every  part  of  the  Argolic  plain  is  con- 
sidered unhealthy  in  summer,  and  the  heat  is 
excessive ;  that  of  the  ravine  of  tiie  Tretus,  in 
the  mid-day  hours,  is  said  to  be  something  be- 
yond bearing,  which  I  can  easily  conceive, 
having  passed  through  it  in  August,  at  an  hour 

■  'JEfiffuffi*,  bv  tlie  Levantine  Frnnks  called 
VOL.  III. 
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of  the  morning  when  the  Iieat  was  compara- 
tively moderate.  Not  long  since,  a  Tartar,  after 
having  drunk  plentifully  of  wine  and  raki  at 
Corintii,  was  found  to  be  dead  when  the  siiriji 
held  his  stirrup  to  dismount  at  the  khan  of 
Kharvati  (Mf/cenw'),  just  beyond  the  exit  of 
the  Tretus.  In  fact,  there  seems  no  reason 
why  a  dead  Tartar  might  not  travel  a  whole 
Stage  as  well  as  a  sleeping  one,  which  often 
happens. 

The  chief  subject  of  conversation  among  the 
politicians  of  St.  George,  is  an  act  of  justice 
lately  performed  by  the  Pash^  upon  the  Boluk- 
Bashi  who  commanded  the  police  guard  of  Tri- 
politza,  and  who  had  been  recently  employed 
by  the  Pasha  against  the  thieves.  Instead  of 
performing  his  duty  he  plundered  the  villages, 
cut  off  the  heads  of  some  of  the  peasants,  pre- 
sented them  to  the  Vezir  as  the  heads  of  rob- 
bers, and  received  a  reward  for  them.  The 
Fasha  having  discovered  his  crimes,  issued  an 
order  for  his  head,  and  gave  the  commission  to 
the  Dehli-Bashi  who  commands  the  Pasha's 
body-guard.  The  Boluk-Baslii  being  a  true 
Albanian,  brave  and  artful,  the  DehK  thought 
it  safest  to  employ  treachery,  which  indeed  is 
the  ordinary  mode  of  operating  in  such  cases 
among  the  Turks.  He  invited  the  Albanian  to 
dinner,  and  while  the  latter  was  smoking  his 
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pipe  and  the  servants  were  preparing  the  table, 
iie  drew  out,  in  order  that  every  thing  should 
be  done  in  form,  first,  the  buyurdi,  or  written 
order,  secondly,  a  pistol  to  shoot  his  guest,  and 
thirdly,  a  hanjar  to  cut  off  his  head,  with  which 
he  proceeded  forthwith  to  the  Serai  and  laid  it 
at  the  Pasha's  feet.  It  is  admitted  that  the  af- 
fair was  well  and  technically  done  ". 

April  25, — As  it  is  evident  that  the  valley, 
which  extends  for  four  or  five  miles  to  the 
southward  and  westward  of  St.  George,  is  the 
ancient  Phfiasia,  I  endeavoured  to  discover  from 
some  of  the  natives  who  visited  me  yesterday 
evening,  the  site  of  Phlius  itself,  and  soon  learnt 
that  at  Polyfengo,  only  half  an  hour  to  the 
northward,  there  are  many  remains  of  ancient 
buildings.  The  learned  indeed,  and  among 
them  the  SiSda-KoXos  himself  denied  that  there 
were  any  Hellenic  vestiges  "*  among  those  re- 
mains, but  having  often  witnessed  the  ignorance 
of  the  Greeks  as  to  places  situated  close  to 
their  own  doors,  I  proceed  this  morning  to  Po- 
lyfengo. 

Quitting  St.  George  at  G^,  and  skirting  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  village  stands,  I 
cross,  at  6.53,  a  small  brook  which  joins  the 
Asopus  in  the  plain.      It  borders  the  site  of 
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PhUus  to  the  south-east.  At  7  I  arrive  on  the 
summit  of  the  Acropolis,  which  occupied  a  pro- 
jecting height,  the  last  root  of  the  mountain  of 
St.  George :  the  walls  of  the  citadel  are  trace- 
able in  many  places,  but  particularly  across  the 
neck  of  the  hill  in  its  highest  part ;  on  the  sum- 
mit there  are  several  remains  of  foundations, 
but  none  that  can  positively  be  ascribed  to  the 
Temple  of  Hebe.  The  town  appears  to  have 
covered  the  southern  side  of  this  hill,  and  below 
it  to  have  occupied  all  the  angle  bounded  by  the 
river  Asopus,  and  the  brook  already  mentioned. 
The  wall  is  traceable  on  the  south-eastern  de- 
scent from  the  Acropolis  to  the  brook,  and  for  a 
short  distance  along  its  bank.  On  the  south- 
west it  seems  not  to  have  inclosed  so  much  of 
the  plain ;  for  after  its  descent  from  the  hill 
it  is  traced  for  a  short  distance  only  along  the 
foot  and  then  crosses  to  tlie  Asopus. 

Pausanias  says',  that  "the  temple  dedicated 
to  Hebe,  more  anciently  called  Ganymeda,  who 
was  daughter  of  Juno,  sister  of  Mars,  and  wine- 
pourer "  to  the  gods,  stood  in  a  cypress  grove 
in  the  Acropolis  of  Phlius  ;  it  was  of  great  an- 
tiquity and  enjoyed  a  right  of  asylum  ;  the 
chains  of  liberated  prisoners  were  hung  upon  the 
trees  of  the  grove  j  there  was  no  statue.    To  the 
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left  of  the  temple  of  Hebe,  on  going  out  of  it, 
was  a  temple  of  Juno  with  a  statue  of  Parian 
marble.  There  was  also  in  the  Acropolis  a  sa- 
cred inclosure  of  Ceres  containing  a  temple  and 
statues  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  and  an  ancient 
brazen  image  of  Diana.  On  the  right,  in  de- 
scending from  the  citadel,  stood  the  temple  of 
.^sculapius,  having  a  beardless  statue  of  the 
god ;  and  below  it  the  theatre,  near  which  there 
was  atemple  of  Ceres,  containing  ancient  seated 
statues  of  the  goddess  and  her  daughter.  In 
the  Agora  there  was  a  brazen  goat  for  the  most 
part  gilded ;  it  had  been  erected  as  a  propitiation 
of  the  star  called  the  Goat,  the  rising  of  which 
was  supposed  to  injure  the  vines.  The  Agora 
contained  also  the  monument  of  Aristias,  son 
of  Pratinas,  which  two  persons  excelled  all,  ex- 
cept ^schylus,  in  writing  satyrs.  Behind  the 
Agora  was  a  house  named  the  Prophetic',  be- 
cause Amphiaraus  was  said  to  have  there  first 
prophesied.  Not  far  from  it  was  the  Ompha- 
lu3,  so  called  [according  to  the  PhliasiiJ  as 
being  the  middle  of  Peloponnesus ''.  On  pro- 
ceeding  from  thence  there  occurred  an  ancient 
temple  of  Bacchus  and  temples  of  ApoHo  and  of 
Isis ;  in  the  two  fornjer  the  statue  was  i 

'  MoHTinof.  as  appears  by  tl 

'>  Pausanias  knew  better,     he  adds,  it  Hi  n 
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to  the  public  view ',  in  that  of  Isis  it  was  seen 
by  the  priests  only.  Near  the  temple  of  Aj)ollo 
stood  a  building ''  sacred  to  tlie  memory  of  Cya- 
thus,  wine.pourer  *  of  CEneus,  who  was  slain  by 
a  blow  of  the  finger  of  Hercules  j  it  contained  a 
statue  of  Cyathus  offering  a  cup  to  Hercules." 
The  name  Polyfengo'^  is  now  attached  to  a 
tjiftlik  surrounded  with  lai^e  poplars,  in  the 
plain  below  tlie  hill  of  the  Acropolis,  and  within 
the  inclosure  of  the  ancient  town.  Around 
this  spot  there  are  many  remains  of  antiquity, 
particularly  some  foundations  of  very  finished 
and  regular  masonry  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  which 
here  terminates  the  hill.  There  is  another 
foundation  below  it  SOO  feet  long,  and  about 
two  thirds  as  much  in  breadth.  Ancient  squared 
blocks  appear  in  many  parts  of  this  ruin,  but 
they  are  mixed  or  covered  with  heaps  of  rubble 
and  small  stones,  which  seem  to  verify  the  sup> 
position  of  the  people  of  Ai  Ghiei-ghi,  that  here 
stood  the  Episcopal  church  of  Polyfengo,  form- 
erly  one  of  the  bishoprics  of  the  province  of  Co- 
rinth, but  which,  like  all  the  other  suffragans  of 
lUat  metropolis,  no  longer  exists.  There  are 
some  other  similar  foundations  of  smaller  build, 
ings  near  it.     The  church,  like  many  others  in 
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Greece,  was  probably  an  ancient  temple,  which 
had  been  converted  into  a  church  on  the  estab^ 
Hshment  of  Christianity,  and  had  been  repaired 
with  masonry  of  later  times.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  conjecture  upon  which  of  the  temples  of 
the  lower  town  of  Phlius  the  church  was  built, 
unless  some  remains  of  the  theati'e  could  be  dis- 
covered. 

A  little  below  the  place  where  I  crossed  the 
brook  in  approaching  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis, 
there  are  some  foundations  which  seem  to  have 
belonged  to  a  bridge.  In  the  plain  immediately 
below  St.  George  there  is  a  shapeless  mass  of 
brick  ruin. 

The  principal  sources  of  the  Asopus  are  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Gavria,  where  I  perceive  a 
grove  of  poplars  and  other  trees.  Gavria  is  a 
picturesque,  rugged,  woody  mountain  of  a  con- 
siderable height,  interposed  between  the  PhUa- 
Stan  valley  and  the  much  higher  summits  of 
Ghyranovuni  and  Zyria,  wliich  appear  above 
Gavria.  There  are  some  other  sources  of  the 
river  a  little  farther  south,  at  Botzika,  a  small 
village  under  the  same  mountain. 

Strabo ',  in  reference  to  the  line  in  the  Cata- 
logue of  Homer, 

remarks,  that  Ariethyrea  was  the  Phliasia  of  his 

•  Strabo,  p.  382. 
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day :  that  anciently  there  was  a  town  of  the  same 
name  situated  at  Mount  Celosse  ;  but  that,  in 
process  of  time,  the  inhabitants,  removing  from 
thence  to  a  distance  of  tlnrty  stades,  built  a 
new  city,  which  they  called  Phlius.  He  adds, 
that  the  source  of  the  Asopus  was  at  a  part  of 
Mount  Celosse  called  Carneates,  that  the  river 
flowed  through  Sicyonia,  and  gave  the  name  of 
Asopia  to  a  part  of  that  district;  that  Phlius 
was  surrounded  by  Sicyonia,  Argeia,  and  the 
districts  of  Cleonas  and  Stymphalus ;  and  that 
both  in  Phlius  and  in  Sicyon  there  was  a  tem- 
ple of  Dia,  which  was  the  name  there  given  to 
Hebe '.  Apollonius  Rhodius  describes  the 
town  of  Artethyrea  as  being  at  the  sources  of 
the  Asopus  "■,  thus  agreeing  exactly  with 
Strabo. 

According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Phhasii,  as 
reported  to  Pausanias ',  both  the  district  and 
chief  town  had  a  third  and  more  ancient  name, 
Arantia,  derived  from  Aras,  a  native  who 
founded  a  city  on  a  hill  near  the  citadel  of 
Phlius,  called  Arantinus,  where  Pausanias  saw 
the  monuments  of  Aoris  and  Arsethyrea,  the 
children  of  Aras.  Asopus  was  said  to  be  the 
son  of  Neptune  and  Ceglusa  (the  same  nam^. 


•  Pausanias  says  nothing  of 
tbis  denomination  of  Hebe, 

nor  of  her  temple  iit  Sicyim- 


"  Apollt 
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I  apprehend,  as  the  Celosse  of  Strabo).  Phtius 
was  supposed  to  have  been  an  Argive,  and  one 
of  the  Argonauts,  whose  name,  as  it  would  ap- 
pear from  Homer,  was  not  given  to  the  places 
until  after  the  return  of  the  Heracleidae,  when 
the  city  was  removed  from  the  position  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Celosse,  nearly  to  its  original  site 
of  Arantia. 

The  distance  of  thirty  stades  from  Phlius  to 
the  site  of  Araitliyrea  agrees  very  well  with 
that  of  Polyfengo  from  the  northernmost  sources 
of  the  river  under  Mount  Gavria.  These 
springs,  therefore,  seem  to  mark  the  site  of  Arae- 
thyrea.  Gavria  '  is  a  Hellenic  name  "■  j  possibly 
a  small  place  called  Gaurium  may  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  fine  position  of  Areethyrea  after 
the  removal  of  the  capital  of  Phliasia,  and  may 
have  given  the  name  of  Gaurias  to  the  moun- 
tain. Botzika,  in  like  manner,  may  perhaps 
occupy  the  site  of  an  ancient  place  called  Car- 
nea,  situated  at  the  more  distant  sources  of  the 
river,  and  from  which,  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 
the  adjacent  part  of  the  mountain  may  have  been 
called  Carneates. 

Celese  was  five  stades  distant  from  Phlius. 
Here  the  Phliasii  celebrated,  every  fourth  year, 

■  Tavpiaf.  (bus.     Xcnoph.  Helkn.  1.  J . 

^  There  was  a  place  called      c.  4. 
rutciov  in  the  island  of  An- 
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the  mysteries  of  Ceres.  There  was  a  building 
called  the  Anactorium,  and  sepulchres  of  Aras 
and  Dysaules ;  the  latter  was  brother  of  Celeus 
of  Eleusis,  and  introduced  the  mysteries  into 
Phliasia  *.  Foundations  of  a  Hellenic  building, 
indicative  of  the  site,  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Asopus,  at  about  half  a  mile 
from  I'olyfengo. 

The  mountain  which  rises  immediately  east- 
ward from  the  town  of  St.  George  is  the  ancient 
Tricaranum,  as  appears  from  Xenophon,  in  his 
narrative"  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Phliasii, 
when  mindful  of  the  alliance  which  they  had 
formed  with  Sparta  in  her  prosperity,  they  stili 
firmly  adhered  to  her  oiuse  after  the  disaster  at 
Leuctra,  notwithstanding  the  distress  to  which 
they  were  themselves  reduced  in  consequence 
of  that  adherence  by  the  hostile  incursions  of 
their  neighbours  of  Argos  and  Sicyon,  the  former 
of  whom  occupied  and  fortified  Tricaranum  near 
Phllus,  the  latter  Thyamia,  on  the  Sicyonian 
frontier.  Four  years  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
(b.c.  3G7,)  when  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their 
confederates  were  posted  in  the  passes  of  the 
Oneia,  from  whence  they  were  soon  afterwards 
driven  by  Eparainondas,  a  body  of  Argives,  Ar- 
cadians, and  others  passing  through  Nemea  on 


Pausan.  1.  2.  c.  M. 


'  Xeiioph.  Hc-Ucn.  1.  7-  c.  2. 
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their  way  to  the  Isthmus  to  assist  the  operation 
of  the  Thebans,  were  met  by  some  exiles  from 
PhUuB,  who  assuring  them  that  they  might  take 
Phljus  by  merely  appearing  before  it,  persuaded 
them  to  make  the  attempt.  The  same  night  the 
exiles,  provided  with  ladders  and  accompanied 
by  Goo  of  the  allies,  concealed  themselves  under 
the  walls  of  Fhlius.  In  the  morning,  when  the 
city  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  a  signal  that 
the  enemy  was  approaching  from  Tricaranum, 
the  exiles  took  that  opportunity  to  scale  the 
walls  of  the  citadel,  but  they  were  repulsed  in 
attempting  to  make  their  way  from  the  Acro- 
poUs  into  the  city,  and  were  at  length  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  the  towers  of  the  citadel. 
Meantime  the  Arcadians  and  Argives  were  still 
less  successful,  having  either  failed  in  making  a 
breach  or  having  been  overthrown  in  their  ef- 
forts to  scale  tlie  wall.  The  Phliasii  then,  by 
setting  fire  to  some  of  the  towers  which  were 
occupied  by  the  exiles  and  partly  by  the  sword, 
succeeded  in  forcing  the  latter  to  save  them- 
selves by  leaping  from  the  ramparts.  As  soon 
as  the  citadel  was  cleared,  the  Phliasian  horse- 
men made  a  sally  and  forced  the  allies  to  a 
precipitate  retreat  with  the  loss  of  eighty  men. 

In  the  following  year  the  Theban  commander 
at  Sicyon,  with  his  own  garrison  united  to  the 
Sicyonii,    Pcllcnenses,    and    yOOO    mercenaries 


under  Eupliron,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  marched 
from  tlience  against  Phlius,  and  descended 
through  the  Tricaranum  to  the  Hera;uni ",  which 
stood  at  the  foot  of  that  mountain  %  in  order 
to  lay  waste  the  plain  of  Phlius.  The  Sicyonii 
and  Pellenenses  were  left  in  the  rear,  in  that 
part  of  the  heights  which  was  near  the  Corin- 
thian gate  of  the  city,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Phliasii  from  marching  along  the  heights  and 
thus  obtaining  possession  of  the  high  ground 
above  the  HerEeum.  As  soon  as  the  Phliasii 
perceived  the  enemy's  intention  of  descending 
into  the  plain,  they  sent  forward  their  horse- 
men with  a  chosen  body  of  infantry  to  prevent 
them.  An  interchange  of  missiles  ensued  which 
lasted  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  The  mer- 
cenaries of  Euphron  forced  the  PhUasii  to  re- 
treat as  far  as  the  ground  which  was  favourable 
to  the  cavalry,  and  were  then  driven  in  return 
by  the  Phliasii  as  far  as  the  Heraeum.  The 
confederates  finding,  at  length,  that  they  gained 
nothing,  and  that  they  could  not  join  the  Pel- 
lenenses and  Sicyonii,  who  were  near  the  Co- 
rinthian gate,  by  a  direct  movement,  on  account 
of  a  ravine  in  front  of  the  city  walls  %  took  a 

'  Slot  TOu  TpiK«f»iou  naTiSai'  '  irfo  liS   Tii;^ti    paftty^' — - 

>o'  "^  ">  HfaVo.,  the  ravine  of  the  brook  which 

6  Ti  £^!j  ToD  'Hj»i'oi.  Tf«i-      I   crossed   at   6.53— See   p. 
f""-  330. 
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icircuitous  route  towards  them  through  Tricara- 
Hum,  which  gave  the  PhUasii  the  opportunity 
of  making  a  separate  attack  upon  tlieir  oppo- 
nents near  the  gate.  These  at  first  steadily  re- 
sisted the  attack,  but  as  soon  as  the  PhHasii 
brought  up  their  infantry,  they  were  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  many  of  the  best  men  of  Pellene, 
together  with  some  Sicyonii,  The  PhHasii  erect- 
ed a  trophy  and  sang  the  psean,  and  the  enemy, 
after  having  staid  to  witness  the  ceremony,  re- 
turned to  Sicyon. 

It  seems  evident,  from  these  transactions, 
that  Tricaranum  was  the  name  of  the  mountain 
of  St.  George,  and  that  the  fortified  post  of  the 
Argives  was  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain*. 
The  Herieum  alluded  to  by  Xenophon,  in  re- 
lating the  later  transaction,  appears  to  have  stood 
upon  one  of  the  lower  eminences  of  the  moun- 
tain, perhaps  in  the  position  of  the  northern 
makhala  of  St.  George.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add,  that  this  Herffium  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  temple  of  Juno  in  the  Acro- 
polis of  Phlius,  described  by  Pausanias,   and 


"  It  appears  from  Stepba-  T^ixd^aia,    ^^^C^i 

nus,  that  Theopompus,  who  '^■"i"     Sios-oftTroi 

wrote  a  history  of  the  same  Tiy-irToi.     Steph.  Byz.  ii 

wars,  described  Tricarana  as  i««fat«- 
a  fortress  of  the  Phliasia. — 
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wliich  is  alluded  to  also  by  Xenophon,  in  his 
narrative  of  tlie  former  attempt  made  upoa 
Phlius  by  the  exiles,  where  he  says  that  one  of 
the  guards  of  the  towers,  as  he  fled  towards  the 
Herfeum,  was  slain  by  those  who  scaled  the 
towers  *. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speitk  of  a 
place  in  the  Phliasia  called  Dioscurium,  at 
which  Philip  encamped  the  night  before  his 
defeat  of  Euripidas  at  Apelaurum",  As  Phlius 
lay  to  the  right  of  the  road  which  led  from  the 
Istlimus  to  Stymphalus  through  Dioscurium, 
this  place  would  seem  to  have  been  not  far  from 
the  modem  St.  George,  in  the  plain  below  it. 

Orneie  seems  to  have  been  situated  very  near 
tlie  southern  side  of  the  plain  of  Ai  Ghi6rghi. 
Strabo  says  that  it  stood  above  the  Sicyonian 
plain,  upon  a  river  of  the  same  name  %  which 
river  he  seems,  in  another  passage,  to  represent 
as  joining  the  sea  between  Corinth  and  Sicyon''. 
As  there  arc  only  three  streams  collected  in  the 
interior  valleys  above  the  Sicyonia,  which  join 
the  sea  between  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  namely, 
those  of  CleonEB,  Nemea,  and  Phlius,  or  the 
Asopus,  we  cannot  but  infer,  if  the  description 
of  Strabo  is  correct,  that  the  Asopus  was  some- 


"  See  Chapter  XXV. 


'  Strabo,  p 
'  Ibid.  p.  2 
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times  called  Ornetc  ;  or  rather  that  specifically 
the  river  Orneai  was  the  south-eastern  branch, 
and  that  the  city  Orneee  stood  upon  that  branch. 
Such  a  situation  will  perfectly  correspond  with 
the  data  of  Pausaniaa  *,  namely,  that  Orneae  was 
situated  120  stades  from  Argos,  on  the  confines 
of  Phhasia  ;  for,  as  Phlius  is  not  more  than  thir- 
teen geographic  miles  in  direct  distance  from  Ar- 
gos,  Orneje  could  not  have  been  more  than  three 
or  four  geographic  miles  direct  from  Phlius :  and 
that  it  lay  nearly  in  a  line  from  Argos  to  Phlius 
seems  evident,  as  well  from  these  distances,  as 
from  the  situation  of  Alea,  and  the  Stymphalia 
to  the  westward  of  the  line,  and  that  of  Tretus, 
Nemea,  and  Cleonae  to  the  eastward ;  thus  con- 
fining the  Orneatis  to  the  line  I  have  mentioned, 
in  which,  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles 
from  Phlius,  it  is  probable  that  some  remains  of 
OrneEG  will  be  found.  Strabo  tells  us,  that  there 
was  a  temple  of  Priapus  at  Ornese,  and  that  he 
was  thence  often  known  by  the  name  of  the 
god  of  Oraeae  \ 

After  having  viewed  the  little  that  is  inter- 
esting at  Polyfengo,  I  proceed  on  my  way  to 
Skyon. 

The  following  are  the  remarks  of  Pausanias, 
upon  the  places  which  lay  between  Sicyon  and 


'  Pausau,  I.  2.  c.  25. 
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Phlius*.    "On  the  direct  road",  he  says,  "frontJ 
Sicyon  to  Phlius",  there  is  a  turning  to  the  lefy  f 
which  leads,  at  the  end  of  ten  stades,  to  Fyrse^  i 
a  grove ",  containing  a  sanctuary  of  Ceres  Fro*! 
stasia  and  Proserpine;  here  men  celebrate  a  I 
festival   separately  from  women,  who   have  stl 
building  called  the  Nymphon  for  that  purpose  a  I 
in  the  latter  are  statues  of  Bacchus,  Ceres,  amtrl 
Proserpine,  of  which  the  faces  only  are  apparent.  1 
The  road  troiii  Sicyon  to  Titane,  which  is  sixt^l 
atades  in  length,  is  impracticable  to  carriageSi  I 
on  account  of  its  narrowness ''.     At  the  end  oHI 
about  twenty  stades  there  is  a  turning  to  ths'l 
left,  which  leads,  after  passing  tlie  Asopus,  to  £.t 
grove  of  holly-oaks',   containing  a  temple   of  I 
the  goddesses  who  are  called  Seninse  by  thffil 
Athenians,   and   Eumenides  by  the  Sicyonii; 
there  is  also  an  altar  of  the  Fates  in  the  open 
air  ^     After  having  re-crossed  the  Asopus,  and 
returned  into  the  road,  you  proceed  to  the  sum-- 
mit  of  a  mountain.     Here  it  was,  that  Titan, 
brother  of  the  Sun,  is  said  to  have  inhabited  *, 
and  to  have  given  to  the  place  the  name  Titane.*' 

»  Pausan.  1.  2.  c.  11,  12-  Sta^iat  to,  'Aawin*  Iitth  aXmt 

*'  Tni  hot'  tiflu  U  ^\taiiiTa  f{-       wji'iui,  &C. 

JmiI'v,    ri'xiHi     Hal     j>     a^iirriei       ■rni  w^iJr^i,  &c. 
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■Phliasia  borders  upon  Sicyonia ;  the  city  Phliua 
is  about  forty  stades  distant  from  Titane,  but 
there  is  also  a  direct  road  from  Phlius  to 
Sicyon." 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  circuitous  road 
from  SicyoQ  to  Phlius,  by  the  way  of  Titane, 
which  was  100  stades  in  length,  lay  to  the  right 
of  the  direct  road  ;  that  the  former  was  to  the 
left  of  the  Asopus,  and  the  latter  to  its  right ; 
and  tiiat,  between  the  two,  before  the  road  to 
Titane  began  to  ascend  the  mountain,  there  was 
a  temple  of  the  Eumenides,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  and  distant  between  two  and 
three  miles  from  Sicyon. 

At  ten  minutes  beyond  Polyfengo,  I  leave, 
on  the  opposite  or  left  bank  of  the  Asapus,  the 
ancient  foundations  and  blocks  of  stone  already 
alluded  to,  which  mark  the  site  of  Celece.  There 
seems  to  have  been  only  a  single  building.  Half 
a  mile  farther,  the  valley  of  the  Asopus  becomes  | 

narrow,  and  is  covered  with  fields  of  kalamb6kki. 
The  road  passes  occasionally  along  the  roots  of 
the  steep  mountains  which  border  it  on  either 
side,  and  which  are  thickly  covered  with  bushes; 
at  intervals  there  are  some  small  meadows, 
prettily  situated  amidst  oaks  mixed  with  shrubs 
and  a  few  patches  of  plouglied  land.  As  we 
proceed,  the  road  becomes  narrower,  and  at 
length  in   many  places  no  path  appears,  the 
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river  having  undermined  the  bank,  and  carried 
away  the  road. 

The  high  mountain  on  the  left  is  cultivated 
in  many  parts,  and  on  its  slope  are  seen  the 
■villages  of  Li6pesi  and  Paradhisi,  the  latter 
!  northward  of  the  former.  On  the  summit  oC 
'  the  hill  above  Li6pesi,  there  are  said  to  be  some 
ancient  foundations,  which  seem  to  indicate  the 
position  of  the  temple  of  ^sculapius  at  Titane. 
I  cannot  learn  that  any  remains  of  columns  are  to 
be  seen  there;  but  those  of  a  small  Hellenic  castle 
are  described  to  me,  southward  of  Li6pesi,  the 
distance  of  which  from  Pol^fengo  will,  I  think, 
answer  better  than  that  of  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  to  the  forty  stades  which  Pausanias 
states  to  have  been  the  distance  between  Titane 
and  Phlius.  The  castle  may  perhaps  have  been 
a  dependent  fortress  of  the  Sicyonia,  of  the 
same  name  as  the  Hierum,  which,  it  seems  from 
Pausanias,  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
As  we  advance,  the  road  becomes  still  worse, 

I  and  we  should  probably  have  spent  the  whole 
day  in  getting  out  of  the  valley,  had  It  not  been 
for  a  peasant,  whom  we  fortunately  meet,  who 
Conducts  U3  into  the  route  which  leads  from 
Vasiiik^  to  Mazi  and  Li6pesi.  We  fall  into 
this  track  near  the  place  where  it  ascends  the 
inountain,  which  rises  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Asopus,  and  consequently  near  the  spot  where 
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the  ancient  route  to  Tltane  quitted  the  valley. 
We  follow  this  road  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  until  the  valley  begins  to  widen,  nearly 
at  the  distance  from  Sicyon  at  which  Pausa- 
nias  places  the  grove  of  the  Eumenides,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Perhaps  some 
remains  of  the  temple  might  be  found  by  a 
careful  examination.  As  the  valley  becomes 
wider,  the  cultivation  increases.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  best  part  of  that  subdivision  of  the 
Sicyonia  which  was  called  Asopia ".  Having 
crossed  the  Asopus  we  follow  the  valley  toils  rightj 
until  we  enter  the  maritime  plain  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  hill  of  Sicyon,  and  there  probably  fall 
into  the  direct  route  from  Sicyon  to  Phlius,  which 
seems  not  to  have  followed  the  right  bank  of  the 
Asopus  so  closely  as  the  road  to  Titane  followed 
the  left,  since  Pausanias  describes  the  temple  of 
the  Eumenides  as  lying  to  the  left  of  the  latter, 
instead  of  to  the  right  of  the  former,  although 
this  was  the  principal  route.  To  the  right  of  the 
place  where  we  enter  the  plain  of  Sicyon  from 
the  valley,  at  about  a  mile's  distance,  was  the 
position  which  Pausanias  describes  as  that  of  the 
sanctuary  of  Ceres  Prostasia,  and  the  Nymphon, 
but  I  cannot  hear  of  any  remains  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

The  river  Asopus  has  totally  altered  its  ap- 

■  Smbo,  p.  3fl2. 
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pearance  in  its  passage  through  the  mountains, 
and,  instead  of  the  clear  tranquil  stream  of  the 
plain  of  St.  George,  has  become  rapid,  white, 
and  turbid.  The  numerous  torrents  which 
descend  into  it  from  the  mountains,  in  its  passage 
through  them,  have  caused  this  change  of  colourj 
the  white  argillaceous  soil  of  the  maritime 
Achaia  extending  also  through  the  Sicyonia  and 
Corinlhia.  The  river  joins  the  sea  a  little  east- 
ward of  a  round  height  in  the  plain,  which  has 
much  the  appearance  of  being  artificial.  We 
ascend  the  hill  of  Vasilikd  at  a  spot  where  are 
some  remains  of  the  Hellenic  wall  which  once 
entirely  surrounded  it.  Immediately  within  the 
wall  are  several  churches,  built  of  ancient  blocks, 
mixed  with  fragments  of  columns,  and  other 
similar  remains.  These  churches  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  Sicj/on  continued  to  exist  long  after 
the  establishment  of  Christianity,  which  is  not 
at  ail  improbable,  as  new  Sicyon,  according  to 
the  division  of  the  Byzantine  empire  by  Con- 
stantine,  was  one  of  the  cities  of  the  proconsular 
province  of  Hellas  or  Achaia".  We  left  Pol^- 
fengo  at  8.5,  and  arrived  at  Vasilika  at  12.45  ; 
though  our  road  was  in  a  valley,  and  not  very 
winding,  the  rate  was  below  the  average,  on 
account  of  the  impediments.     Vasilikd  is  now. 


"  Hi    erocl.  Synecd.  p.  64fi.  Wessel. 
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inhabited  by  Albanians,  and  has  been  much  in- 
creased by  a  settlement  of  that  nation  since 
Wheler's  time,  when  there  were  only  six  families: 
there  are  now  at  least  fifty  inhabited  houses. 
The  lands  which  they  cultivate  belong  to  Nuri 
Bey.  Like  all  the  Christian  peasantry  of  Al- 
banian race,  they  are  an  industrious,  quiet,  hos- 
pitable people,  but  extremely  ignorant. 

The  sketch  of  Sicyon  at  the  end  of  this  vo- 
lume will  convey  some  idea  of  the  site  and  re- 
maining monuments  of  the  city,  and  will  help  to 
illustrate  the  description  of  it  by  Pausanias.  He 
conducts  his  reader  to  Sicyon  from  Corinth. 
Not  far  from  the  walls  of  Corinth,  on  the  lefl  of 
the  road,  he  noticed  the  ruins  of  a  temple  said  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  Apollo,  and  to  have  been 
burnt  by  Pyrrhus,  son  of  Achilles  %  The  river 
Nemea  was  the  boundary  of  the  two  districts". 
In  entering  the  Sicyonia  the  first  remarkable 
object  was  a  barrow'^;  it  was  the  monument  of 
Lycus  the  Messenian  ■".  This,  however,  was 
not  the  mode  in  which  the  Sicyonii  usually  con- 
structed their  sepulchres,  but  the  following: 
having  buried  the  body  in  the  earth,  they  built 
a  substruction,  and  upon  this  raised  columns, 
which  supported  a  covering  resembUng  the  roof 
of  a  temple.     They  placed  no  other  inscription 

-  Pauson.  1.  2.  c.  5.  ''  Vide  Pauaan.  1.  2.  c.  7. 

>'  StToho,  p.  382.  el  scq. 
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than  the  name  of  the  deceased,  without  that  of 
his  father,  and  they  bad  him  farewell  *. 

After  having  passed  the  Asopus  the  Olym- 
pium  was  on  the  right ;  a  little  farther,  on  the 
left  of  the  road,  was  the  tomb  of  Eupolis  of 
Athens,  the  writer  of  comedies.  Beyond  it>  oo 
turning  towards  the  cityi  occurred  the  monu- 
ment of  Xenodicd,  who  died  in  child-birth  :  this 
was  not  formed  according  to  the  local  fashion, 
but  so  as  to  receive  a  picture,  of  which  Fausa- 
nias  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  commendation. 
Farther  on  was  the  tomb  of  the  Sicyonil  who 
fell  at  Fellene,  Dyme,  Megalopolis,  and  Sellaua. 
At  the  gate  of  the  city  there  was  a  fountain  in 
a  cavern ;  it  was  called  Stazusa*  because  it  flowed 
from  the  roof  of  the  cavern. 
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In  the  Acropolis '  were  temples  of  Fortune 
Acreea,  and  of  the  Dioscuri ;  all  the  three  sta- 
tues were  of  wood.  The  theatre  was  below  the 
Acropolis  J  in  the  scene  stood  the  statue  of  a 
man  with  a  shield,  said  to  have  been  that  of 
Aratus,  son  of  Cleinias.  Near  the  theatre  was 
the  temple  of  Bacchus,  containing  an  image  of 
the  god  in  ivory  and  gold,  and  statues  of  the 
Bacchffi  in  white  marble.  In  a  place  called  the 
Cosmeterium  were  kept  two  statues  of  Bacchus, 
with  the  epithets  Baccheius  and  Lysius.  In 
the  way  from  the  Dionysium  to  the  Agora  the 
temple  of  Diana  Limna;a  was  on  the  right.  It 
Iiad  neither  roof  nor  statue.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  Agora  was  the  temple  of  Peitho,  also 
without  a  statue.  The  temple  of  Apollo  in  the 
Agora''  was  originally  founded  by  Proetus; 
that  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Pausamas  had 
been  erected,  as  well  as  the  statue,  by  Pythocles, 
in  the  place  of  a  temple  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire ". 

An  inclosure  near  the  temple  of  Peitho, 
which  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  was  consecrated 


•  'e»  't?  iii\>  'A^tf07ro'^IJ,  place  of  worship  in  Sicyon. 

•*  II  T?  lu*  'Ayopa.  Pindar  nUudes  to  Apollo,  to  the 

'  The  temple  of  Apollo  ap-  hill  of  Sicyon,  and  to  theri 

pears  to  have  been  the  chief  Asopusj  in  the  following  li 
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to  the  Roman  einperon,  h^  been  fOTtnerly  theij 
honse  of  the  trrant  Cleoo.     Before  this  house:  [ 
stood  the  Arateium,   or  heroic  moaument  • 
Aratus,  and  near  the  latter  an  altar  of  N'eptun 
Isthmitu,  and  statues  of  Japrter  Meilichius  and^ 
of  Diana  Patroa,  the  former  resembling  a  pyr 
mid,  the  latter  a  cdamn.     Here  also  were  th*4 
council-hotise,  and  a  stoa  called  CleistheneiuSfl^ 
from  Cleisthenes,  tvrant  ofSicron,  who  built  i 
from  the  spoils  of  Ciirha,  when  he  reduced  th 
place   in  conjunction  with  the  Amphictyonrtll 
and  Solon   the  Athenian  •.    The  Agora  con^a 
tained  also,  in  the  open  air,  a  brazen  JufnteiiT^ 
the  work  of  Lysippus  by  which  stood  a  gilded  * 
Diana.    Kear  them  were  the  ruins  of  the  tem^ 
pie  of  Apotio  Lyceius,  so  called  because  the 
god  was  said  to  have  tumished  the  Sicyonii  with 
a  certain  bark  of  a  tree  with  which  they  poisoned 
the  wolves.     The  wood  was  kept  in  the  sanc- 
tuary' of  Apollo  Lyceius,  but  not  even  the  sa- 
cred interpreters"  of  Sicyon  could  inform  Pau- 
sanias  of  what  kind  it  was. 

Near  the  Lyceium  were  statues  said  to  havA 
been  those  of  the  daughters  of  Prcetus,  although 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  other  women ;  also  a 
Hercules  by  Lysippus  of  Sicyon,  and  a  Mercury 
Agorffius.     All  these  were  in  brass'.     In  the 


■  V.  ct  Pausaii,  Pbocic.  c. 
37.— Polvaii.   Stniteg.  I.  3. 


'  In  the  time  of  Poljbius 
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gymnasium,  which  was  near  the  Agora,  stood  a 
Hercules  in  stone,  by  Scopas.  The  temple  of  Her- 
cules was  in  a  different  situation,  in  the  middle 
of  an  inciosure '  called  Pasdize ;  the  temple 
contained  an  ancient  statue  in  wood,  the  work 
of  Laphaes  of  Phlius.  From  hence  a  street  led 
to  the  Asclepieium,  or  sanctuary  of  j^sculapius. 
Within  the  inciosure,  on  the  left,  stood  a  build- 
ing with  two  apartments'":  in  the  outer  there 
was  an  image  of  Sleep ',  of  which  the  head  only- 
remained  ;  the  inner  apartment  was  sacred  to 
Apollo  Carneius,  whose  priests  only  had  the 
privilege  of  entering  it.  In  the  portico"  of  this 
building  were  statues  of  Dream '  and  of  Sleep; 
the  latter  surnamed  Epidotes,  was  represented 
as  causing  a  lion  to  sleep:  in  the  same  stoa  lay 
a  large  whalebone.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
entrance  into  the  Asclepieium  (i.  e.  to  the  right) 
there  was  a  Pan  seated  and  an  upright  statue  of 
Diana :  the  statue  of  the  god  within  the  temple 
was  chryselephantine,  and  the  work  of  Calamig. 
It  was  beardless,  held  a  sceptre^  in  one  hand, 


high  of  KingAttalus  tbe  First 
near  the  temple  of  Apollo  in 
the  Agora.  Polyb.  l.l?.  c.  16. 
The  Pcecile  was  probably  in 
the  same  part  of  the  town. 
Athen.  1.  6.  c.  14.  It  would 
seem  from  the  silence  of  Paii- 
HaniaS]  that  neither  the  colos- 
suB  of  Attains  nor  the  Po^cile 
had  remained  till  his  time, 
nor  any  of  the  i 


tures  of  this  celebrated  school 
of  painting,  which  had  formed 
the  subject  of  a  work  of  Po- 
lemo,  between  the  times  of 
Polybius  and  Strabo.  Athen. 
1.  13.  c.  2. 

JurAotf  r. 
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and  in  the  other  the  fruit  of  the  cultivated  pine- 
tree  '.      Tliere  were   some  small    statues   sus- 
pended from  the  roof,  one  of  these,  ^standing] 
upon  a  serpent,  was  said  to  represent  Aristo- 
dama,  mother  of  Aratus  ^     There  was  a  pas- 
sage through  the  Asclepieiuin  into  the  sanctuary 
of  Venus  ',  in  which  the  first  object  was  a  sta- 
tue of  Antiope.     The  only  persons  allowed  to 
enter  the  temple  were  the  female  keeper  ",  who 
was  forbidden  to  have  converse  witli  men,  and 
the  Lutrophorus,  a  virgin  priestess  holding  an 
annual  office.     Other  persons  might  behold  the 
goddess  from   the  door,  and  from  thence  ad- 
dress their  prayers  to  her.     The  statue  of  Venus 
was  seated  and  was  made  by  Canachus  of  Sicyon, 
the  same  artist  who  wrought  the  Apollo  of  the 
Milesii  at  Didyma,  and  the  Apollo  Ismenius  at 
Thebes.     It  was  made  of  gold  aud  ivory,  bore  a 
globe '  on  the  head,  in  one  hand  a  poppy  and  in 
the  other  an  apple.     The  thighs  of  victims  were 
offered  to  the  goddess  "^j  but  not  those  of  hogs. 
In  ascending  from  the  Aphrodisium  to  the 


*  This  figure  had  reference 

to  a  report,  that  Aratus  was 
tbe  son  of  jliseiilapius, 

'  Ai'     BtTt.5     Si     aXAo     icrrn 


'  In  some  of  the  hierc^lj-- 
phical  sculptures  uf  the  tem- 
ple   of    Tenlyris    in    Upper 


Egypt,  which  we  know,  from 
iL  Greek  inscription  on  the 
cornice  of  tbe  Pronaos,  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  the 
Egyptian  deity  correspond- 
ing to  the  Venus  of  the 
Greeks,  the  goddess  receives 
offerings  of  the  Ihig/it  of  vic- 
tims together  »vith  fruit  and 
flowers- 
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gymnasium,  the  temple  of  Diana  Pheraea  was 
situated  on  the  right  j  the  statue  was  of  wood, 
and  was  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Pherae. 
This  gymnasium,  which,  in  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias,  was  still  used  for  the  exercise  of  youth, 
had  been  built  by  Cleinias.  It  contained  a 
Diana  of  white  marble,  wrought  only  as  far  as 
the  loins,  and  a  Hercules  resembiing  a  quadran- 
gular Hermes. 

In  turning  from  thence  towards  the  gate 
called  the  Sacred,  there  tt'as  a  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva not  far  from  the  gate,  and  an  altar  of  the 
same  goddess,  formerly  belonging  to  a  temple 
founded  by  Epopeus,  which  had  excelled  all 
those  of  its  time  in  magnitude  and  ornament, 
but  had  been  burnt  by  lightning.  Before 
-the  altar  of  Epopeus  was  the  tumulus  of  the 
same  ancient  king  of  Sicyon  %  together  with 
statues  of  the  gods  called  Apotropaei,  (Averters 
of  Evil).  Of  two  adjacent  temples,  that  sacred  to 
Diana  and  Apollo  was  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Epopeus,  the  temple  of  Juno  by  Adrastus, 
who  erected  behind  the  temple  an  altar  to  Pan, 
and  another,  of  white  marble,  to  the  Sun.  In 
neither  of  these  temples  was  there  any  statue 
lemaining.  Near  the  Hera-iim,  founded  by 
Adrastus,  stood  the  columns   of  a  temple   of 
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Apollo  Cariieius,  of  whicli  the  wails  and  roof 
were  wanting:  in  the  same  state  also  was  the 
temple  of  Juno  Prodomia,  founded  by  Phalces, 
son  of  Tern  en  us. 

In  descending  from  the  Her^um,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  plain,  occurred  a  temple  of  Cerea, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Plemnieus,  in 
gratitude  to  the  goddess  for  having  brought  up 
his  son  Orthopolis. 

The  position  which  marked  Sicyon  for  a  city 
of  importance  in  the  earliest  ages  of  Grecian 
history,  although  very  unlike  that  of  Corinth,  is 
scarcely  less  singular.  It  is  a  table-height  of 
no  great  elevation,  of  a  shape  irregularly  trian- 
gular, upwards  of  three  miles  in  circumference, 
and  two  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  The  tabu- 
lar summit  is  defended  on  every  side  by  a  na- 
tural wall  of  precipices,  admitting  only  of  one 
or  two  narrow  passages  of  ascent  into  it  from 
the  lower  plain,  A  river  flows  at  the  foot  of 
the  height  on  either  side.  That  on  the  eastern 
side  was  the  Asopus,  the  name  of  the  western 
-stream,  which  is  much  smaller,  is  not  so  certain, 
but  was  probably  Helisson.  The  modem  vil- 
lage, called  Vasilika',  stands  near  the  northern 
edge  of  the  hill,  above  a  natural  ascent  through 
tlie  cliffs.  It  appears  from  several  authorities,  that 
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when  Sicyon  was  in  the  meridian  of  its  power^ 
the  tabular  height  of  Vasilika  was  the  Acropo- 
lis, that  the  walls  extended  to  the  sea,  and  that 
they  included  a  maritime  quarter  at  the  har- 
bour. It  must  then  have  been  at  least  eight 
miles  in  circumference,  a  surprising  extent, 
when  it  is  considered  that  there  was  a  still 
larger  city  at  the  distance  only  of  a  few  miles^ 
and  that  the  Sicyonia,  with  the  exception  of 
the  maritime  plain,  is  by  no  means  fertile,  all 
the  remaining  part  towards  the  borders  of  Phli- 
us  and  PeUetie  consisting  of  mountains  or  of 
uneven  rocky  ground,  which  admits  only  of  a 
partial  cultivation.  But  the  \ii\\  o?  Sicyon^hy 
its  strength,  its  level  summit,  its  abundant 
water,  and  its  distance  from  the  sea,  at  once 
safe  and  convenient,  was  among  the  choicest 
positions  which  Greece  affords  for  the  capital 
of  one  of  the  small  commercial  states,  into 
which  the  hand  of  nature  has  divided  this 
country. 

Like  the  other  secondary  cities  of  Greece, 
Sicyon  declined  after  Athens  and  Sparta  had 
risen  to  the  height  of  their  power.  At  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  sera, 
it  seems  to  have  already  declined  from  its  ancient 
magnitude  and  population;  so  that  the  maritime 
city  was  disjoined  from  the  citadel.     Diodorus' 

•  Diodor.  1.  20.  c.  102. 
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relates,  that  in  the  expedition  of  Demetrius,  son 
of  Antigonus,  against  several  places  held  by  the 
forces  of  Cassander  and  Ptolemy,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  in  the  year  b.  c.  303, 
Demetrius  surprised  Sicyon  in  the  night,  and 
having  entered  the  walls,  occupied  the  space 
which  lay  between  the  habitations  of  the  lower 
town  and  the  citadel.  Before  the  Poliorcetes  had 
prepared  his  engines  for  the  siege  of  the  Acro- 
polis, Philip,  the  officer  of  Ptolemy,  capitulated 
on  condition  that  the  garrison  should  be  trans, 
ported  into  Egypt:  after  which  Demetrius  de- 
stroyed the  city  adjacent  to  the  harbour,  built 
new  dwellings  for  the  Sic^onii  in  the  Acropolis, 
instituted  sacritices  and  festivals,  and  received 
divine  honours  from  the  people  as  the  founder 
of  the  new  city  Demetrias".  "  Time",  adds 
Diodorus,  "  has  abolished  these  innovations,  but 
the  Sicyonii  still  continue  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Acropolis ;  a  situation  very  prefer- 
able to  that  of  the  former  city,  the  inclosed 
space  being  an  extensive  plain,  surrounded  on  ■ 
every  side  by  precipices,  so  difficult  of  access 
that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  attack  the  walls 
with  machines.  Having  an  abundance  of  water, 
they  cultivate  fertile  gardens,  and  thus  the  sa- 
gacity of  the  king  at  once  provided  them  with 
pleasure  in  peace,  and  protection  in  war." 

■  See  also  Plutarch  in  Denietr— Pnusan,  1,  2.  c.  "J. 
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Strabo,  who  wrote  about  the  same  time  as 
Diodorua,  describes  Sicyon  as  "  occupying  a 
strong  hill  distant  twenty  stades"  from  the 
shore,  whither  Demetrius  had  removed  the  in- 
habitants from  the  position  of  the  ancient  city, 
which  thenceforth  served  for  the  maritime  quar- 
ter and  port."  "*  Pausanias,  in  like  manner,  re- 
presents the  lower  situation  to  have  been  that 
of  the  city  before  the  time  of  Demetrius,  and 
the  hill  to  have  been  the  Acropolis ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  coincide  with  him  in  the  beUef  that 
the  maritime  position  was  that  of  the  earliest 
settlement  of  Sicyon.  The  strength  of  the  hill 
of  Vasilika,  and  its  secure  distance  from  the 
sea,  are  attributes  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
chief  cities  of  Greece,  and  such  as  generally 
determined  the  choice  of  the  original  founders. 
Here,  therefore,  it  is  natural  to  believe  that  the 
first  establishment  was  made.  In  a  more  ad- 
vanced state  of  society,  when  the  suppression 


*  s!    S'i    SuSina    fririv,    adds 

Strabo,  meaning  apparently 
that  he  thought  the  latter 
measurement  too  small,  and 
that  his  own  opinion  inclined 
to  the  former,  for,  in.  this  in- 
stance, we  know  that  Strabo 
■was  an  ainimc,  having  de- 
scribed as  such  the  view  from 
the  AcrO-Corinthus. 

''  Both  the  towns  appear 


to  have  still  existed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  for  tte  Synecdemua, 
as  I  have  already  observed, 
includes  New  Sicyon  (Nii 
TiKvit)  among  the  chief  towns 
of  Achaia.  The  maritime 
quarter  was  probably  known 
at  that  time  by  the  name  of 
Old  Sicyon  (llaKata.  TiKuiit). 
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of  piracy  admitted  of  commerce  bj  sea,  a  msri.  I 
time  quarter  quickly  arose,  and  as  SicyoD  waf  1 
one  of  the  first  cities  of  Greece  which  attaiDei} 
to  opulence  and  civilization,  we  may  suppose  I 
tliat  both  portions  were  united  within  a  comnioii..] 
inclosure,  at  a  remote  period  of  time.  Indeed^  J 
Pausanias  himself,  at  the  same  time  that  he  r&J 
spects  the  local  traditions  as  to  j^gialeus,  coorl 
firms  the  antiquity  of  the  occupation  of  the  hiUl.j 
of  Vasilika,  by  describing  all  the  most  ancien^J 
monuments  of  the  Sicyonii  as  standing  upon  it,  J 
In  the  time  of  the  Greek  traveller  Sicyon  wa$A 
in  a  most  ruinous  state,  as  his  description  shewm.J 
It  had  particularly  suffered  from  an  eartbquak^J 
in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  which  had  < 
tended  its  ravages  even  into  Asia '. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  of  Sicyoo  " 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  hill  of  Vasilika,  on  the  edge  of 
the  surrounding  cliffs.  The  hill  is  divided  intp 
an  upper  and  a  lower  level  by  a  bank,  or  low 
ledge  of  rocks,  stretching  quite  across  it,  and 
forming  an  abrupt  separation  between  the  two 
levels.  The  upper  level,  which  is  at  the  apex^ 
or  southern  part  of  the  triangle,  occupies  about 
a  third  part  of  the  whole.  In  the  side  of  the 
bank,  near  the  western  cliffi,  are  the  remains  of 


*  Fansan.  1.  3.  c.  7- — Ar-      toninoPio.— Dioii.Ca8B.L70. 
cad.  C.43 — J.  Capitol,  in  An-     c.  4- 
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a  stadium  and  a  theatre,  in  the  construction  of 
which,  advantage  has  as  usual  been  taken  of 
the  sudden  fall  of  the  ground.  Not  far  below 
these  monuments,  on  the  lower  level  near  the 
centre  of  the  Uemetrian  site,  are  the  remains 
of  a  Roman  building  with  several  chambers ; 
there  are  also  some  traces  of  the  street  w^hicU 
led  from  this  quarter  to  the  theatre.  Other 
foundations  are  found  to  the  east  of  the  theatre, 
and  near  the  cliff,  on  the  south-eastern  side  of 
the  upper  level,  some  extensive  foundations  of 
Hellenic  buildings.  Just  below  the  proscenium 
of  the  theatre  I  found  the  basis  of  a  column, 
together  with  that  of  one  of  the  anta?,  of  a  small 
temple :  the  column  was  two  feet  seven  inches 
and  a  half  in  diameter. 

The  total  diameter  of  the  theatre  was  about 
400  feet,  that  of  the  orchestra  100 :  the  found- 
ations of  the  proscenium  are  sevent}'-five  feet 
in  length,  and  are  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
The  seats  of  the  theatre,  some  of  which  are  still 
seen  near  either  extremity,  were  formed  in  the 
same  manner.  There  appear  to  have  been  about 
forty  rows  in  three  divisions,  separated  by  two 
diaz6mata.  Each  wing  was  supported  by  a 
mass  of  masonry  penetrated  by  a  vomitory  or 
arched  passage,  the  walls  and  vault  of  which  are 
forn^ed  of  quadrangular  stones,  put  together 
without  any  cement  apparent  on  the  exterior 
surface. 
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The  stadium  resembles  that  of  Messene,  in 
having  had  seats  which  were  not  continued 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  sides.  About 
eighty  feet  of  the  rectilinear  extremity  had  no 
seats,  and  this  part,  instead  of  being  excavated 
out  of  the  hill  like  the  rest,  is  formed  of  factitious 
ground,  supported  at  the  end  by  a  wail  of  poly- 
gonal masonry,  which  still  exists.  The  total 
length,  including  the  seats  at  the  circular  end, 
is  about  680  feet,  which,  deducting  the  radius 
of  the  semicircle,  seems  hardly  to  leave  a  length 
of  600  Greek  feet  for  the  line  between  the  two 
metre.  It  is  very  possible,  however,  that  an 
excavation  would  correct  this  idea;  for  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  there  was  any  difference 
in  the  length  of  the  line  of  the  Spofios,  or  course, 
in  the  several  stadia  of  Greece,  however  dissi- 
milar the  stadia  may  have  otherwise  been  in 
magnitude,  or  in  their  capacity  for  containing 
spectators.  If  the  length  of  the  course  had  ever 
varied,  it  must,  I  think,  have  been  alluded  to  in 
some  of  the  ancient  authoi-s. 

The  theatre  and  stadium,  the  small  temple 
below  the  theatre,  the  Roman  building,  and  the 
street  leading  fiom  the  latter  to  tlie  theatre,  are 
all  so  strongly  illustrative  of  the  description  of 
Pausanias,  that  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  upper  level  of  the  tabular  hill  was  the  Acro- 
polis of  the  Sicyon  of  his  time'j  that  the  then 
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agora*  was  in  the  central  situation,  where  now 
stands  the  Roman  ruin ;  and  that  the  theatre 
and  stadium  are  those  which  he  describes.  The 
inference  will  be,  that  the  foundations  of  the 
small  temple  are  those  of  the  Dionysium.  The 
Roman  building  was  probably  the  prtetorium, 
or  criterium,  of  the  Roman  governor,  during 
the  period  between  the  destruction  of  Corinth 
by  Mummius,  and  its  restoration  by  Julius 
Ciesar,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  Corinthia 
was  attached  to  Sicyon,  and  this  place  was  the 
capital  of  the  surrounding  country. 

In  regard  to  the  date  of  the  theatre  and  sta- 
dium, there  is  some  difficulty  in  forming  an 
opinion.  It  is  natural  to  presume,  from  their 
position  near  the  new  Agora,  that  they  were 
constructed  in  the  time  of  Demetrius ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  words  of  Pindar  already  cited "" 
favour  the  belief,  that  the  agonistic  celebration, 
to  which  they  were  subservient,  took  place  at  the 
sanctuary  of  Apollo,  which  in  all  ages  was  on  the 
Kopv^,  or  hill  of  Vasilika ;  and  consequently, 
that  the  stadium  and  theatre  of  Sicyon  were  al- 
ways in  the  position  in  which  we  find  the  ruins 
of  those  two  monuments.  It  is  very  possible, 
nevertheless,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  existing 
remains  are  repairs  of  the  time  of  Demetrii 

*  i  «:.  'Ayo^a.  •"  Vide  p.  3.19,  note  ^ 
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The  description  of  Pausanias  appears  to  indi- 
cate, that  there  were  three  gates  to  the  Sicyon 
ofliistime:  1.  that  of  Corinth ;  2.  the  Sacred 
Gate,  leading  down  on  the  northern  side  into 
the  plain  and  to  the  maritime  quarter  of  Sicyon; 
3.  a  gate  in  the  south-eastern  chiT,  which  led 
by  the  valley  of  the  Asopus  to  Piilius.  There 
seems  little  doubt,  that  the  remarkable  opening 
in  the  rocks  adjacent  to  Vasilika  is  the  position 
of  the  Sacred  Gate,  and,  consequently,  that  the 
Athenaeum  and  Heraeum,  two  of  the  most  an- 
cient buildings  of  the  Sicyonii,  stood  upon  the 
site  of  the  modern  village.  At  the  opening  in 
the  rocks  near  Vasilikd  there  is  now  a  fine  foun- 
tain ;  but  I  searched  in  vain  for  that  which  was 
called  Stazusa,  because  it  distilled  from  the 
roof  of  a  cavern :  it  would  fix  the  position  of 
the  gate  by  which  Pausanias  enters  the  city 
from  Corinth.  The  gate  of  Phliua,  it  is  natural 
to  presume,  was  nearly  in  the  position  where  I 
ascended  through  the  cliffs,  coming  from  the 
site  of  Phlius. 

The  military  importance  of  Sicyon,  when  its 
fortifications  extended  from  the  hill  of  Vaaiiiki 
to  the  sea-shore,  was  inferior  only  to  that  of  Co- 
rinth. It  closed  the  maritime  plain  on  the  west, 
as  Corinth  did  on  the  east ;  and  in  like  manner 
as  the  Acro-Corinthus  commanded  the  entrance 
of  the  two  narrow  valleys  of  Tenea  and  Cleons, 
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wliichon  either  side  of  that  mountain  are  the  na- 
tural gates  of  access  towards  the  Argolis,  so  Si- 
cyon  occupied  the  entrance  of  the  longer  and 
more  difficult  ravine  of  the  Asopus.  The  river 
Neinea  forms  a  third  opening  of  the  same  kind 
through  the  gorges  of  Mount  Apesas.  And 
thus  it  appears,  that  the  same  construction  of 
Achaia,  so  remarkable  in  sailing  along  the  coast 
of  that  province,  is  continued. through  the  Si- 
cyonia  and  Corinthia ;  that  the  Achaian  chain, 
which  begins  at  Pafra*,  is  prolonged  as  far  as 
Cenchreiae,  on  the  shore  of  the  Saronic  Gulf; 
and  that  in  every  part  the  rivers  reach  the  ma- 
ritime level  through  narrow  glens,  which  are 
the  natural  communications  with  the  interior 
country.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  the 
summits  Apesas  and  AcroCorinthus,  the  north- 
ern range  of  the  Peloponnesian  mountains  is 
of  a  less  lofly  character  at  the  eastern  end  than 
in  any  other  part. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  Xenophon',  that  a 
fortress  called  Epieicia  formed  the  subsidiary 
protection  of  the  Sicyonian  plain,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  valley  of  the  river  Nemea.  Previously 
to  the  great  battle^  fought  on  the  banks  of  this 
stream,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  b.  c.  S94, 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  were  at  Si- 

•  XtnopU.  HtUen.  1.  i.  c.  "  i^iy^i^t,  t^iyj^,     D^mostli. 
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cyon,  their  opponents,  consisting  of  Athenians, 
Argives,  Corinthians,  and  Bceotians,  at  Nemea. 
As  the  Lacedemonians  were  advancing  along 
the  plain  towards  Corinth,  they  were  met  by 
the  adverse  army  near  Epieicia,  and  having 
suffered  from  the  missiles  of  the  light  troops 
directed  from  the  heights  against  their  right  or 
unprotected  aide,  they  declined  to  their  left 
towards  the  sea.  The  enemy  then  encamped 
behind  the  torrent ',  upon  wliich  the  Lacedie- 
monians  followed  their  example  at  the  distance 
of  a  stade  from  them,  in  the  midst  of  the 
plantations  which  covered  the  plain.  The  La- 
cedaemonian army  consisted  of  13,500  hoplit», 
against  S'tjOOO,  with  a  similar  disproportion  in 
cavalry  and  light  troops  ;  but,  notwithstanding 
this  disadvantage,  and  that  their  allies  were 
everywhere  beaten  and  slain  in  great  numbers, 
the  Spartans  gained  the  victor^-,  with  the  loss 
of  only  eight  men  ^ 

In  the  following  year  Praxitas,  after  having 
broken  down  the  Long  Walls  of  Corinth,  and  oc- 
cupied Sidus  and  Crommyon  beyond  the  Isth- 
mus, fortified  and  placed  a  garrison  in  Epieicia 


•  )i«TioTjoiTiJ!riJiBs-B»Tii     f(*-  Ncaiea,  as  he  bad  applied  the 

wjoo-flit  ironiff-ffifiii^i  Ti»  ^Bfiijfin..  name  to   tlie    district  a   few 

Xenophon     seems    to     Jiave  lines  bcfiirc. 
thought  "  the  torrent "  a  suf-  "  Xenoph.  Uellca.  1.  4.  c. 

ticient  dtnignation  of  tbc  river  3. 
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for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  position  of  his 
allies  ill  the  Sicyonia  before  he  departed  for 
Sparta '.  Tliis  fact  again  supports  the  conjec- 
ture of  Epieicia  having  been  on  the  Nemea,  as 
that  river  formed  the  boundary  of  the  Sicyonia 
towards  Corinth. 

Thyamia,  as  I  liave  already  remarked,  was  a 
post  which  the  Sicyonii  occupied  and  fortified 
wlien  they  were  at  war  with  the  Phliasii,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  adherence  of  the  latter  to  the 
cause  of  the  LacedEemonians  after  the  battle  of 
Leuctra.  It  belonged  probably  to  the  Phliasia, 
but,  like  Tricaranum,  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  The  Sicyonii  were  engaged  in 
fortifying  the  place*",  when  the  Phliasii  under- 
took, with  the  assistance  of  a  body  of  merce- 
naries under  the  Athenian  Chares,  to  dislodge 
them.  While  the  horsemen  of  Phlius  advanced 
trotting  and  sometimes  galloping,  the  hopliUe 
followed  them  running,  and  were  at  no  great 
distance  in  the  rear.  They  arrived  at  Thyamia 
a  little  before  sunset,  and  so  completely  sur- 
prised their  adversaries,  that  the  latter  had  only 
time  to  escape,  leaving  even  the  provisions 
which  had  been  prepared  for  theii"  supper.  The 
Phliasii  having,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Co- 
rinthians, completed  the  fortifications  of  Thya- 

•  Xcuoph.  HcUen.  I.  4.  c.  4.  "  Id.  1.  7-  c.  2. 
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mia,  retained  the  place  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  It  is  evident,  from  these  circumstances, 
that  Thyamia  was  towards  the  frontiers  of 
Phlius  and  Sicyon.  It  would  seem  also,  that 
the  interval  between  Phlius  and  Thyamia  was 
plain,  and  that  the  distance  was  not  verygreatj 
it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  it  stood  in  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Aaopus, 
perhaps  about  four  miles  from  Polyfengo,  on 
the  I'oad  to  Vasitika. 

On  the  descent  of  the  ridge  of  Mount  Titane, 
leading  from  the  valley  of  Kesari  to  Sicyon,  I 
remarked  some  Hellenic  remains,  belonging 
apparently  to  a  dependent  fortress  of  the  Sicy- 
onia,  which  commanded  the  road  from  Sicyon 
to  Stymplialus  and  Pellene.  There  is  nothing 
in  ancient  history,  as  far  as  1  am  aware,  that 
can  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  its  name.  Xena- 
phon  relates',  that  when  the  first  succours  sent 
from  Sicily  to  the  Lacedaemonians  in  twenty  tri- 
remes, by  Dionysius  the  Elder,  in  the  year  b.  c. 
368,  had  defeated  the  Sicyonians  in  the  field, 
they  then  captured  the  fortress"  of  Gerie;  but, 
as  they  re-embarked  soon  afterwards  and  sailed 
to  Syracuse,  it  would  rather  seem  that  Gerse 
was  in  the  maritime  plain.  Stephanus  names 
■BupJiia  and  Phcebia,  the  former  upon  the  au- 

■  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  7-  c  I.  "  Tii";to;. 
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thority  of  Ephorus,  as  two  places  of  the  Si- 
cyonia'. 

The  most  remarkable  dependency  of  Sicyon 
was  Titane.  The  road  thither  has  already  been 
described  from  Pausanias",  who  proceeds  to  in- 
form us,  that  the  Asclepieium  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  Titane  was  built  by  Alexanor  son 
of  Machaon,  sonof  j^scnlapius.  Around  it  there 
were  dwelHngs  chiefly  for  the  use  of  those  who, 
as  at  other  hiera  of  jEsculapius,  came  to  sohcit 
the  compassion  of  the  deity,  and  probably  the 
medical  advice  of  liis  priests.  Within  the  peri- 
bolus  of  the  temple  stood  some  aged  cypresses 
and  a  brazen  statue  of  Granianus  of  Sicyon, 
who  had  been  often  successful  at  Olympia. 
Within  the  temple  were  statues  of  iEsculapius, 
of  Hygieia,  of  Alexanor,  and  of  Evamerion  (the 
same  person  called  Acesius  by  the  Epidaurli), 
Of  the  statues  of  ^Esculapius  and  Hygieia  little 
could  be  seen,  on  account  of  the  long  garments 
with  which  they  were  covered,  and  that  of  Hy- 
gieia, moreover,  by  the  votive  hair  of  women,  A 
statue  of  Hercules  stood  in  either  pediment,  and 
figures  of  Victory  at  its  extremities  (on  the  acro- 
teria)'.  In  the  portico  were  wooden  statues  of 
Bacchus,  Hecate,  Venus,  Ceres,  and  Fortune, 
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and  a  statue  in  stone  of  iEsculapius  Gortyntus. 
Some  sacred  serpents  were  fed  in  the  temple. 
On  the  descent  of  the  hill  there  was  an  altar  of 
the  Winds,  together  witli  four  pits*,  used  for  the 
performance  of  certain  ceremonies  to  pacify  the 
winds,  among  which  the  priest  is  said  to  have 
sung  the  incantation  of  Medeia.  Besides  the 
Asclepieium,  there  was  a  temple  of  Minerva  at 
Titane,  containing  an  ancient  wooden  statue  of 
the  goddess.  Here  it  was  customary,  upon  par- 
ticular occasions,  to  worship  Coronis,  whose 
wooden  statue,  kept  elsewhere,  was  then 
brought  into  the  temple.  On  the  way  from 
Titane  to  the  maritime  Sicyon  there  was  a  tem- 
ple of  Juno,  on  the  left  of  the  road,  without  roof 
or  statue. 

After  making  many  inquiries  of  the  villagers 
of  Vasilika  for  ancient  coins,  I  have  only  been 
able  to  procure  two,  and  botii  these  are  di- 
drachma;,  in  silver,  of  Sicyon  itself,  on  which 
are  represented  on  one  side  a  dove  standing,  and 
expanding  its  wings,  as  if  about  to  fly,  on  the 
other  a  dove  on  the  wing,  within  a  garland  of 
olive.  On  one  of  the  coins  the  letters  ^E  are 
distinguishable,  the  sigraa  of  an  archaic  form. 
I  notice  the  circumstance,  because  other  coins, 
of  a  style  very  similar,  but  having  a  chimtera  in 
place  of  the  standing  bird,  and  the  legend  2E, 


tac'fljaus. 
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have  been  assigned  by  numismatists  to  the  island 
Seriphus,  though  it  is  clear,  I  think,  that  they 
belonged,  as  M'ell  as  the  two  above  mentioned, 
to  Sicyon,  at  an  early  period,  when  the  name 
■was  written  ^eiKvmv.  The  substitution  of  the 
iota  for  the  diphthong  in  proper  names  was 
very  common  in  the  later  ages  of  Greece,  and 
accordingly  there  exist  coins  of  Slcyon,  of  a 
fabric  less  ancient,  with  the  same  types  of  the 
chimsera,  the  bird,  and  the  olive  wreath,  and 
inscribed  with  the  letters  SI.  Drachmse  so  in- 
scribed, with  a  chiniEera  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  the  flying  dove,  without  the  olive,  are  the 
most  common  of  all  silver  coins.  I  have  seen 
some  thousands  of  them  since  I  have  been  in 
Greece.  They  are  probably  all  posterior  to  the 
time  of  Demetrius ;  at  least  I  have  met  with 
one  with  the  letters  XI,  ^H,  „  shewing,  that 
during  the  short  period  in  which  the.Sicyonians 
preserved  the  name  of  Demetrius,  the  diph- 
thong was  already  dropped. 

The  hill  of  Sicyon  commands  a  most  beautiful 
and  interesting  prospect.  To  the  eastward  is 
seen  the  plain  so  celebrated  for  its  fertility, 
which  at  the  other  extremity  is  terminated  by 
the  noble  mountain  of  Acro-Corinthus,  and 
which  is  separated  by  the  Isthmus,  and  the  bay 
of    Lecha!uni,    from    the    Oneian    mountains. 
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closing  the  view  in  that  direction-  Prom  the 
shore  of  the  bay  of  LechEeiiin  rises  that  separate 
portion  of  the  Oiieia  which  terminates  in  a 
rocky  peak  above  Perakh6ra,  a  village  most 
agreeably  situated  on  its  western  face,  amidst 
cultivated  slopes  and  olive  plantations,  descend- 
ing to  the  cape  opposite  to  Sicyon,  upon  which 
anciently  stood  the  Heraenm,  or  the  temple  of 
Juno  Acriea.  The  inhabitants  of  Perakh6ra 
make  pitch  from  the  forests  of  their  mountain, 
and  in  good  years  6000  barrels  of  excellent  oil 
from  tlieir  olive  trees.  The  cape  of  Juno  is  call- 
ed Melangavi ',  or  Black  Cape.  A  little  to  the 
eastward  of  it,  towards  the  Isthmus,  is  the  an- 
chorage named  Agrio,  a  corruption  perhaps  of 
Acrwa.  Farther,  in  the  same  direction,  there 
is  a  lake  called  Vuliasmeni\  which  is  separated 
from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  and  still 
farther  eastward  on  the  same  shore  the  Lutra 
or  Hot-springs,  already  noticed.  On  the  other 
side  of  Melangavi  there  projects  beyond  it,  in 
the  view  from  Sici/oii,  the  cape  which  is  opposite 
to  the  Kalanisia,  or  small  islands,  situated  in 
the  entrance  of  the  north-eastern  branch  of  the 
Corinthiac  Gulf,  which  terminates  in  the  ports 
of  Pag(r,  Mgosthence,  and  Creusis.  I  have  al- 
ready remarked  that  this  cape  is  probably  the 
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ancient  Olmiae.  Beyond  these  objects  and  the 
gulf  to  the  left  of  them,  the  horizon  is  magni- 
ficently closed  by  the  renowned  summits  of 
CithEBron,  Helicon,  and  Parnassus.  The  great 
ridges  of  the  two  latter  mountains  are  blended 
in  the  view  from  Sicyon,  but  there  is  an  opening 
between  Cithaeron  and  Helicon,  which  is  filled 
by  an  insulated  rocky  mountain,  rising  im- 
mediately from  the  sea-shore^  which  is  now  called 
Korombili.  I  am  unable  to  attach  tlie  ancient 
name  either  to  this  mountain  or  to  the  peak  of 
Perakhora,  although  they  are  two  of  the  most 
remarkable  objects  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Corinthiac  Gulf. 
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Frmn  Vaaililia  tn  Xylu-kaatro,  and  Kamiires. — Rivers  He-- 
LisaoN  and  Svs. — Donubsa. — To  JMavra  Lith^m. — 
MasittA,  Phkllob,  AristonautjB. — To  Akrdta. — JBas. 
— To  Trnpia.— BiTBA.— Hblicr.— To  VostitM. — Cbrt- 
KEiA. — Ancient  Geography  between  ^giitm  and  j^aeiBA. 
— To  Putra — Port  Erinbus. — Ancient  Geography  be- 
tween Patr*:  and  ^.gium. — Lkowtium. 

ApHiL  25. — This  afternoon,  at  2^,  Idescend  from 
Vasilika  to  Mulki,  a  farm  and  tower  belonging  to 
Nari  Bey.  Oa  the  descent  I  observe  some  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city;  there  are 
some  others  near  Mulki,  and  they  are  traceable 
also  at  intervals  towards  the  sea,  shewing  clearly 
that  the  whole  space,  a  distance  of  more  than 
two  miles  from  the  northern  point  of  the  Acro- 
polis, was  at  some  period  connected  by  walls 
with  the  hill  of  Vasilika.  At  2.45  we  cross  the 
river  which  flows  on  the  western  side  of  that 
hill ;  the  road  then  approaches  the  sea  obliquely, 
and  at  2.52  joins  the  coast  road  from  Corinth. 
The  paralian  plain  now  becomes  narrower ;  at 
2.58  cross  a  small  stream,  from  a  gorge  in  the 
mountain  on  the  left :  S.12  pass  some  ancient 
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foundations  on  the  road  side,  where  appears  to 
have  been  a  wall  reaching  to  the  shore,  from 
the  mountain  on  the  left.  The  river  which  we 
crossed  at  2.45,  and  which  flows  on  the  western 
side  of  the  hill  of  Sicyon,  1  take  to  be  the  ancient 
Helisson  ',  and  that  of  2.58  the  Sythas.  Pau- 
sanias  says,  that  "on  the  road  from  the  port  of 
Sicyon  towards  Aristonautie,"  which  is  precisely 
our  route,  "there  first  occurred  a  temple  of 
Neptune  on  the  left,  then  the  river  HeHsson, 
then  the  Sythas.'"'  On  the  festival  of  Apollo 
there  was  a  procession  of  boys  and  girls  from 
Sicyon  to  the  Sythas,  from  whence  they  returned 
to  the  temple  of  Peitho,  and  from  thence  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo ',  both  of  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  situated  in  tlie  Demetrian  agora. 
Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Sythas  was  not 
very  far  from  Sicyon.  The  same  river  is  called 
Sys  by  Ptolemy,  who  names  no  other  between 
Lechffium  and  the  boundary  of  Achaia.  The 
wall  which  stretched  from  the  mountain  to  the 
shore  may  have  marked  the  boundary  of  the 
Sicyon  ia. 

At  3.20  we  cross  a  small  stream  like  the  last; 
at  3.32  pass  the  projection  of  the  hills,  which 

■  Strabo    (p.    338-)    sayst  lisson  of  Pausaaias. 

there  was  a  river  Selleeis  near  "  Paiisan.  1.  2.  c.  12. 

Sicyon  (ti^!  Xmuuva) ;  possibly  '  Ibid.  1.  2.  c.  7- 

this  was  the  same  as  the  He- 
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terminates  the  view  of  the  coast  line  from 
Corinth,  and  which  leaves  a  very  narrow  level 
only  between  it  and  the  sea.  A  little  beyond, 
the  road  opens  upon  a  plain  of  considerable 
breadth,  but  which  is  almost  wholly  uncultivated. 
We  follow  the  sea-beach,  and  at  3.50  cross  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  half  an  hour  beyond  which 
we  incline  towards  the  hills,  enter  the  olive 
plantations  of  Xylo-kastro,  and,  after  crossing 
the  river  of  Pellene,  arrive  at  5  p.  m.  at  Xyi6- 
kastro. 

April  26.  Ride  obliquely  across  the  maritime 
plain  in  half  an  hour  to  the  khan  of  Kamari, 
or  Kamares',  which  takes  its  name  from  a  village 
of  that  name  on  the  sea-side,  belonging  to  Nuri 
Bey.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  khan  are  some 
pieces  of  ancient  brick-work,  and  some  squared 
blocks  of  stone  lying  near  them  in  the  fields. 
They  are  some  remains  perhaps  of  Aristonautcet 
the  port  of  Pellene.  Near  the  tower  of  Kamdres, 
the  name  of  which  (meaning  arches)  seems  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  more  considerable  re- 
mains in  former  times,  there  is  a  little  curve  in 
the  coast,  exposed  to  the  north,  but  which 
anciently  may  have  received  some  assistance 
from  art.  At  least  I  see  no  appearance  of  a 
harbour  in  any  other  position.     The  place  where 
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I  landed,  at  the  month  of  the  river  of  Xyl6- 
kastro,  and  which  is  used  as  the  place  of  em- 
barkation for  the  district  of  Trikkala,  is  still 
more  exposed  than  Kamares,  being  protected 
only  by  a  low  point,  so  that  when  the  weather 
appears  threatening,  vessels  generally  seek 
shelter  in  one  of  the  secure  anchorages  of  the 
opposite  coast. 

The  Khan  of  Kamares  stands  at  the  foot  of 
the  pointed  mountain  so  conspicuous  from  al- 
most every  part  of  the  Gulf,  called  Koryfi  \  It 
is  beyond  a  doubt  the  ancient  Gonoessa,  or  Do- 
noessa,  or  Donussa,  to  which  Homer  has  well 
applied  the  epithet  of  lofty ;  for  it  is  higher  than 
the  Acropolis  of  Corinth,  and  more  conspicuous 
from  its  being  more  abrupt  and  equally  insulated. 
Pausanias  has  accurately  described  its  position, 
as  being  between  ^geira  and  Pellene. 

At  7.35  I  leave  the  Khan,  and  at  7.43  the 
Pyrgo  of  Nuri  Bey  on  the  right :  7-52  cross  the 
river  Ponissa,  issuing  from  a  valley  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  Mount  Koryii.  On  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  I  observe  some  remains  of  ancient 
buildings  of  brick,  similar  to  those  at  Kamares. 
Our  road  is  now  an  uncultivated  narrow  p 
covered  with  bushes,  which  stretches  al 
shore,  at  the  foot  of  white  cliffs,  clt 
pines.    At  8.50,  having  mounted  tc 
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level,  which  terminates  seawaid  in  the  cliffs  just 
mentioned,  we  arrive  abreast  of  Avgo ;  this 
peninsulated  peak,  though  not  high,  forms  a 
remarkable  object,  wherever  it  is  visible.  The 
upper  level  unites  it  with  the  mountains,  and 
thus  it  f()rms  a  natural  separation  between  the 
Pellauea  and  ^ge'tratis. 

The  cliffs  now  retire  inland,  and  leave  a  ma- 
ritime plain  covered  with  currant  vineyards,  be- 
longing to  Zakhuli,  which  village  stands  in  a' 
lolly  situation,  above  the  rigiit  bank  of  a  river 
flowing  from  the  western  side  of  Mavri6ro;  this 
stream  we  cross  at  9.  The  coast  now  curves 
considerably,  and  forms  a  very  wide  bay,  which 
may  be  called  the  bay  of  Akrata  j  though  it 
affords  no  safe  anchorage,  being  entirely  exposed 
to  the  northward.  At  9.27  we  pass  at  the  foot 
of  a  woody  height,  upon  whicli  are  situated  the 
Kalyvia  of  Zakhuli*,  just  above  the  bottom  of  a 
curve  of  the  coast.  At  QA5  cross  a  small  stream, 
halt  five  minutes,  and  at  10  arrive  at  the  inner 
curve  of  the  bay  of  Akrata.  At  10.10  a  square 
mass  of  ruin,  formed  of  rough  stones,  cemented 
with  mortar,  is  on  the  road  side,  close  to  the 
aea-beach,  and  upon  it  are  three  or  four  qua- 
drangular blocks  of  stone.  At  10.32  we  cross 
a  rocky  point,  advancing  into  the  sea.  Here 
are  two  little  creeks  in  the  rocks,  and  the  foundf.-: 
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ations  of  Hellenic  walls  upon  the  latter ;  to- 
gether with  some  squared  blocks  in  a  small  level 
corn-field,  just  within  the  rocks.  The  place 
is  called  to.  Mavpa  AtOilpta  (the  Black  Rocks)  ;  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  port  of  JEgeira,  for  to 
the  left,  on  the  summitof  a  hill,  which  is  separated 
by  a  narrow  plain  from  the  shore,  are  some 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  city,  which  I  cannot  doubt 
to  have  been  ^Egeira.  They  occupy  an  upper 
summit,  which  is  separated  from  a  lower  towards 
the  plain,  by  a  small  precipice.  The  walls  are 
traceable  around  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  there 
are  said  to  be  several  foundations  and  fragments 
of  antiquity  in  the  inclosed  space. 

Polybius,  in  relating  an  expedition  of  the 
jSItoIians,  who  surprised  j$]geira  fi'om  the  oppo- 
site town  of  CEantheia,  in  Phocis,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Social  War,  but  who  were  driven 
out  with  great  loss  after  obtaining  possession 
of  the  city,  has  truly  described  the  place  as  si- 
tuated opposite  to  Mount  Parnassus,  upon  hills 
strong  and  difficult  of  access,  seven  stades  from 
the  sea,  and  near  a  river '.  Pausanias  tells  us  ^ 
that  jEgeira  was  the  Hyperesia  of  Homer,  and 
that  it  was  still  sometimes  known  by  that  name. 
Its  objects  worthy  of  notice  were  a  temple  of 
Jupiter,  which  contained  a  sitting  statue  of  the 

■  Polyb.  1.  4.  c.  r,7.  "  Pausan.  Achaic.  c.  21). 
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god  in  Pentelic  marble,  by  Eucleides  of  Athens, 
together  with  an  upright  statue  of  Minerva 
made  of  wood,  gilded  and  painted,  and  having 
the  face,  hands,  and  feet  of  ivory.  The  temple  of 
Diana  contained  a  statue  of  the  goddess  of  recent 
workmanship,  with  an  ancient  statue  of  Iphige- 
neia,  to  whom  the  temple  was  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  dedicated.  The  temple  of  Apollo 
was  very  ancient.  The  statue  was  naked,  colossal, 
and  made  of  wood,  and  was  supposed  by  Pausa- 
nias,  upon  comparing  it  with  a  Hercules  atSicyon, 
to  have  been  the  work  of  Laphaes  of  Phlius. 
The  same  temple  contained  upright  statues  of 
jEsculapius,  Isis,  and  Sarapis,  of  Pentelic 
marble,  and  in  the  aeti  some  works  of  statuary, 
apparently  coeval  with  the  building.  But  the 
deity  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  by  the 
^geiratte,  was  Venus  Urania,  into  whose  temple 
men  were  not  permitted  to  enter,  nor  Into  that 
of  the  Syrian  goddess,  except  on  particular 
days  and  after  certain  expiations.  A  building 
dedicated  to  Fortune  contained  a  statue  of 
Fortune  bearing  the  horn  of  Amaltheia,  with  a 
winged  Love  standing  beside  her,  to  signify 
that  success  in  love  depends  more  upon  good 
fortune  than  upon  beauty.  In  the  same  build- 
ing there  was  a  monument  in  honour  of  a  young 
hero  of  ^iEgeira,  who  had  been  slain  in  battle. 
Near  the  youth,  who  was  represented  as  armed 
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with  a  thorax,  stood  his  two  brothers  j  his  three 
sisters  were  taking  off  their  bracelets  as  a  sign 
of  mourning  for  him,  and  his  aged  father  was 
weeping,  (probably  seated). 

From  the  temple  of  Jupiter  (which  we  hence 
learn  to  have  been  at  the  summit  of  the  town) 
there  was  an  ascent  of  forty  stades  through  the 
mountains  to  a  town  of  no  great  note ',  called 
Phelloe.  This  place,  which,  according  to  Pau- 
sanias,  was  not  inhabited  in  the  time  of  the 
lones,  he  describes  as  abounding  in  springs  of 
water,  and  as  surrounded  with  land  well  suited 
to  vines,  beyond  which  were  rocky  mountains 
covered  with  oak,  and  peopled  with  deer  and 
wild  swine.  Phelloe  still  preserved  temples  of 
Bacchus  and  Diana;  the  statue  of  the  former 
was  of  wood,  coated  with  cinnabar,  that  of 
Diana,  which  was  in  brass,  represented  the  god- 
dess as  drawing  an  arrow  from  her  quiver. 
Some  remains  of  Phelloe,  if  I  am  not  misin- 
formed, are  to  be  seen  on  the  road  from  Vlo- 
gok^  to  Zakhuli. 

Strabo  says  ",  that  between  JEg^  and  the  city 
Pellene,  there  was  a  small  town*  also  called 
Pellene,  and  that  here  were  fabricated  tl-- 
brated  Pellenic  cloaks  or  blankets  ^  w 
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SO  much  valued  as  to  be  offered  as  prizes  in 
some  of  the  agonistic  contests  at  Pellene '. 
As  Phelloe  was  exactly  in  the  position  which 
Strabo  indicates,  one  cannot  but  suspect  that 
he  may  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  name ; 
perhaps  the  greater  part  of  the  cloth,  though  it 
bore  the  name  of  Pellene,  was  made  at  Phelloe. 
In  fact,  the  abundant  waters  at  the  latter  place 
seem  to  afford  greater  conveniences  for  the  full- 
ing of  cloth  than  Pellene  possessed,  where  water 
was  scarce,  at  least  in  the  town. 

Pausanias  states,  that  the  port''  of  the  ^gei- 
rata!  was  twelve  stades  from  the  upper  city  *"  j 
in  Polybius,  it  has  been  seen  that  the  number 
is  seven ;  Pausanias  is  the  more  correct  of  the 
two,  if  the  town  extended  no  farther  towards 
the  sea  than  the  upper  range  of  cliffs  which 
I  have  mentioned.  In  the  time  of  the  Social 
War,  perhaps  it  comprehended  also  the  lower 
level,  which  immediately  overlooked  the  mari- 
time plain. 

According  to  the  number  of  stades  between 
AristonautfB  and  the  maritime  ^geira,  as 
stated  by  Pausanias,  namely,  120,  Aristonautas 


'  Strabo,  p-  386.— Aris- 
toph.  Av.v.  1421.  et  Sthol. 
—Pindar.  Olymp.  9.  v.  146. 
et  Schol.— Ilesych.  el  Phot. 

ill  niX^niiiiBi  ;(?i «.>«!. 
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will  coincide  better  with  Xyl6-kastro  than  with 
Kamares,  if  we  assume  the  Mavra  Litharia  for 
the  maritime  ^geira,  the  latter  position  giving 
a  rate  of  about  twelve  stades  to  the  geographi- 
cal mile  in  direct  distance,  whicii  is  too  great, 
the  former  ten  and  one-third,  which  is  nearly 
the  correct  rate  on  a  line  of  that  length.  The 
distances  of  Pausanias,  however,  on  this  coast, 
are  not  sufficiently  complete  or  accurate  to  jus- 
tify a  reliance  on  this  evidence  alone ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  ruins  at  Kamares,  with  the 
little  harbour  at  that  place,  give  it  strongly  the 
preference  over  the  mouth  of  the  Xyl6-kastro, 
where  no  such  appearances  of  a  harbour  are 
found. 

Having  crossed  the  Mavra  Litharia,  which 
interrupt  the  sandy  beach  of  the  bay  for  the 
distance  of  ten  minutes,  we  enter  the  plain  of 
Akrata,  whicii  consists  of  a  white  clayey  soil, 
entirely  covered  with  currant  plantations.  On 
the  hills  above  stand  several  villages,  of  which 
the  largest,  and  that  nearest  to  the  site  of 
JEgeira,  is  called  Vlogoka  '.  They  belong  to 
Khassia,  a  sub-district  of  the  Kalavryta  Kazasi ; 
the  slopes  around  them  produce  an  abundance 
of  fine  wheat.  At  10.45  cross  a  large  stream, 
which  now  whitens  all   the  bay  with  the  colour  j 
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of  its  waters,  but  wliich,  in  dry  weatlier,  is  said 
to  be  very  shallow.  It  is  called  the  river  of 
Khossiii,  being  formed  from  tlie  waters  of  that 
mountainous  district.  This  is  evidently  the 
river  flowing  by  iEgeira,  wliich  is  mentioned  by 
Polybius,  and  it  is  the  same  also,  I  think,  as 
the  Crius,  which  Pausanias  describes  as  joining 
the  sea  near  jEgeirie',  though  in  this  case  he 
is  incorrect  in  saying  that  it  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains above  Peliene",  for  the  origin  of  the 
Khassi6tiko  is  not  far  from  that  of  the  Akrata 
or  Cralhis,  and  nearer  to  the  Pheneatice  than 
the  Pelleneea,  between  which  latter  district  and 
the  Khassi6tiko,  the  river  of  Zakhuli  or  Phelloe 
is  interposed. 

If  tiie  river  of  Khassi^  be  not  the  CriuSf  the 
Zakbulitiko  is  the  only  one  to  which  that  ancient 
name  can  be  applied.  But  although  a  part  of  its 
contributions  are  from  the  western  side  of  Mount 
Mavri6ro,  which  is  literally  one  of  the  moun- 
tains above  Pelleiie,  and  although  it  joins  the 
sea  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Avg6,  and  was 
therefore  at  its  junction  with  the  sea  a  river  of 
the  JEgeiratis,  the  distance  from  thence  to  the 
site  of  ^geira  seems  too  great  to  answer  to  the 
apparent  meaning  of  Fausanias  in  the  words 
wpos  Alytipas.     Nor  is  it  likely  that  he  should 

0!  Aiyfifaf.  ''  IK  tJi  o^i»  tiij  Tt)i 
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have  noticed  the  stream  of  Zakhuli,  and  omitted 
all  mention  of  the  larger  river  of  Khassia ;  on 
the  other  hand,  lie  may  very  possibly  have  been 
misinformed  as  to  the  origin  of  the  river  of 
JEgeirai,  or  perhaps  he  here  used  the  word  imep 
as  he  does  on  many  other  occasions,  without 
any  intention  of  being  precise.  He  mentions 
another  stream  as  rising  in  the  mountains  of 
I'eilene,  but  the  name  is  omitted  *.  He  alluded 
probably  to  the  river  of  Xylo-kaatro,  on  which 
supposition  the  Fonissa  and  the  Zakhulitiko, 
although  such  streams  as  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
noticing,  have  both  been  neglected  by  him  j  it 
is,  perhaps,  to  a  defective  text,  of  which  there 
are  some  other  appearances,  that  we  may  as- 
cribe both  this  omission,  and  that  of  the  natne 
of  the  river  of  Xylo-kastro. 


»  The  entire  passage  is  as 
follows:    HcTn^oi     it    U    rZu 

/iiw?  KpioC  t^i"  Ji  a^rif  to  SiOfice 
(X  TitSmi   KjioE-  Bj  xa!   aMiot 
varafiif  a;  a^xpj^tmf  tx.  IiruXoy 

Pliny,  H.  N.  1.  5.  c.  29.^ 
The  name  Crius  naturally  re- 
called to  the  recollection  of 
Fausanias  a  river  of  a  coun* 

try  with  ivhich  he  wag  well 
actiuainted.  Kuhnius  pro- 
posed to  alter  t.(  to  Sk,  the 

TOC    J;ot(      U    t'o.   "Eff*0»    XBTHir.' 

river  mentioned  by  Ptolemy ; 

xafloTl    S)    TlfWrirvJa-lv    oeoi   iflj 

TtCro  OrOTBfiOJ  ff?!!"  Tl( 

but  Sys,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  is  written  Sythas 
by  Pausanias,  and  it  wae  a 

i;  -n:>  £>xiiej>>av  wjij^iiri  &i>jM: 

river  of  the  Sicyonia,  near  Si- 

ere..      The  (Vords  i(  »*!  S>.^6j 

cyon,   whereas   the   river  in 

ivcre  an  emendation  of  Paul- 

micr,  and  are  confirmed  by 

longed  to  the  Pellenfea. 
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After  having  crossed  the  currant  vineyards, 
we  arrive  at  the  river  Akrata,  the  ancient  Cra- 
this,  which,  rising  in  the  mountain  of  Zarukhla, 
and  after  receiving  the  Sli/x  from  Mount  Khel- 
raos  at  Khikines,  here   issues  from  the   moun- 
tains.    Strabo  derives  its  name  from  its  being 
formed  of  two  rivers  *.     At  1 1  ^^  we  cross  it  by 
a  bridge  of  seven  arches,  and  halt  at  the  Khan 
of  Akrata,  which  stands  on  the  summit  of  the 
steep  bank   of  the  river  a   little  within  a  bluft' 
point,  which  here,  projecting  from  the  moun- 
tain, forms  a  conspicuous  cape  from  'Epakto, 
Vostitza,  as  well   as  the  northern  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  gulf;  this  height,  however,  is  not 
exactly  on  the  sea  side,  being  separated  from  it 
by  a  small  plain  covered  with  currant  grounds, 
through  which  the  river  discharges  itself.     At 
a  short  distance  westward  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river   the   plain    terminates,    and   the    sea 
begins  to  break  upon  a  steep  rocky  coast  covered 
with  brushwood,  along  the  summit  of  which  is 
the  Vostitza  road. 

^ga;,  one  of  the  ancient  cities  of  jEgialus, 
and  a  rival  of  Helice  in  the  fame  and  riches  of 
its  temple  of  Neptune ",  was  probably  situated 

'     woraiaq,  in        StHtho,  p.  386. 
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on  the  site  of  the  Khan  of  Akrata;  for  though 
neither  Strabo  nor  Pausanias,  who  agree  in 
placing  ^gEB  on  the  Crathis,  distinguish  the 
bank  on  which  it  stood,  yet,  as  the  right  bank 
is  low  and  often  inundated,  we  can  hardly  doubt- 
that  the  commanding  height  which  rises  from 
the  left  bank,  and  upon  which  the  khan  is 
built,  must  have  been  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city.  As  it  was  deserted  before  the  time  of 
Strabo,  who  adds,  that  the  site  was  then  called 
^ga,  I  am  not  surprised  at  being  unable  to 
find  any  other  remains  of  antiquity  than  some 
broken  pottery  and  fragments  of  wrought  stones 
in  the  neighbouring  fields.  The  abrupt  termin- 
ation of  the  height  to  which  I  have  already  al- 
luded, is  a  walk  of  five  minutes  from  the  khan  to 
the  north-westward.  It  commands  a  noble  view 
of  the  gulf,  and  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  Bteotia, 
PJwcis  and  Locris  from  the  Megaris  to  Naupac- 
tus.  On  the  opposite  coast  of  Locris,  between 
Cape  Andromakhi,  at  the  western  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  of  Crissa,  and  the  Khan  of  Ferdt  Eifendi 
near  'Epakto,  I  observe  first  a  valley  on  the 
coast  where  is  the  village  of  Dhidhavra,  then  a 
cape  near  Kiseli,  then  Cape  Psaromyti,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  which  is  Petrinitza  in  a  plain, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  Psarom^i  the  Tri36nia 
islands.     Behind  the  coast  rise  the  great  moun- 
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tains  which  I  crossed  in  the  way  from  Salona 
to  'Epakto. 


At  2.55,  lei 


I  the 


leaving  the  khan  we  enter  upon  1 
route  along  the  rugged  hills  just  described  ;  it 
is  called  Kaki  Skala.  At  3.6  the  road  to  Ka- 
Mviyti  mounts  the  hill  to  the  left.  At  3.38  the 
Potamltika  Kal^via  are  on  the  summit  of  the 

I  same  heights.  At  4.  descend  from  the  Kaki 
Skala  into  a  small  maritime  plain  belonging  to 
Dhiak6fto' ;  this  village  stands  among  the  hills 
to  our  left,  near  the  river  which  I  crossed  in  the 
way  from  Klukines  to  Megaspilio  on  the  3d  of 
April.  It  was  there  called  the  Lago,  but  is 
better  known  on  the  coast  by  the  name  of  Dhia- 
k6fto.  The  other  stream,  which  I  passed  the 
same  day,  and  which  rises  near  Apano  Potamia, 
or  Potamnia,  is  a  branch  of  it.  At  4-.7  we  cross 
the  river  of  Dhiakofto.  Through  the  gorge  I 
recognize  the  flat  topped  rocky  summit  between 
Potamnia  and  the  Lago,  called  Petruki. 

After  having  traversed  the  plain  we  again 
travel  for  a  short  distance  along  the  summit  of 
clilB  bordering  the  coast,  and  then  enter  upon 
the  great  maritime  level  which  extends  beyond 
Voatitza,  and  which  at  one  time  was  divided 
among  the  four  cities  of  Bura,  Helice,  jEgium, 
^       and  RhypEE,  but  at  last  belonged  to  ^gium 


»    AlOl«i^T> 
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alone.  At  4.48  we  arrive  at  the  river  of  Ka- 
lavryta,  but  find  it  so  swollen  with  the  late  rains 
that  we  are  obliged  to  follow  its  right  bank  for 
10  minutes  to  a  bridge,  which  stands  just  at  the 
entrance  of  a  stupendous  opening  between  two 
perpendicular  rocks,  beautifully  fringed  with 
trees  and  shrubs.  We  then  mount  a  hill  over- 
looking the  maritime  plain,  and  backed  by  rocky 
heights  which  are  connected  with  the  precipices 
on  the  side  of  the  river.  At  5.10  arrive  at  Tru- 
pia  %  a  met6khi  of  the  monastery  of  Megaspdio, 
with  a  church  of  St.  Irene,  delightfully  situated 
in  the  midst  of  woods  interspersed  with  olive 
plantations,  vineyards,  and  corn-fields,  on  the 
crest  of  a  steep  height,  the  foot  of  which  is  se- 
parated from  the  sea  by  a  plain  covered  with 
currant  plantations.  The  convent  commands 
a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  gulf,  of  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  Locris,  and  of  all  the  great  summits 
from  Mount  Geranda  to  Naupaclus. 

I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  Greece, 
abounding  as  it  is  in  enchanting  scenery  and 
interesting  recollections,  that  can  rival  the  Co- 
rinthiac  Gulf.  There  is  no  lake  scenery  in  Eu- 
rope that  can  compete  with  it.  Its  coasts, 
broken  into  an  infinite  variety  of  outline  by  the 
ever-changing  mixture  of  bold  promontory, 
gentle  slope,  and  cultivated  level,  are  crowned 
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on  every  side  by  lofty  mountains  of  the  most 
pleasing  and  majestic  tbrms;  the  fine  expanse  of 
water  inclosed  in  this  noble  frame,  tliough  not 
so  much  frequented  by  ships  as  it  ought  to  be 
by    its    natural    adaptation    to    commerce,     is 
sufficiently  enlivened  by  vessels  of  every    size 
and    shape    to    present   at  all    times   an   ani- 
mated scene.       Each    step    in    the    Corinthiac 
Gulf  presents  to  the  traveller  a  new  prospect, 
not  less  delightful    to    the  eye  than    interest- 
ing to  the  mind,  by  the  historical  fame  and  il- 
lustrious names  of  the  objects  which  surround 
him.     And  if,  in  the  latter  peculiarity,  the  cele- 
brated panorama  in  the  Saronic  Gulfi  described 
by  Sulpicius  °,  be  preferable,  that  arm  of  the 
^gffian  is  in  almost  every  part  inferior  to  the 
Corinthian    sea    in    picturesque    beauty ;     the 
surrounding    mountains  are  less  lofty  and  less 
varied  in  their  heights  and  outlines,  and,  unless 
where  the    beautiful    plain    of  Athens  is  suffi- 
ciently near  to  decorate  the  prospect,  it  is  a  pic- 
ture of  almost  unmitigated  steriUty  and  rocky 


"  In  the  celebnited  letter  of  Piraeus,  sinistra  Corinthus, 
consolation  to  Cicero  for  the  qute  opplda  quodam  tempore 
loss    of  his  daughter  Tullia.     florentissima    fuerunt,    nunc 


1  reiliens. 
^gina  Megaram  versus  navi- 
garenij  ccepi  regiones  circum- 
circa  prospicere ;  post  me  erat 
-ffigina,  ante  Megara:  dextra 


prostrata  et  diruta  ante  oculos 
JHcent.  Ccepi  egomet  mecum 
sii:cogitare,Hem!  noshomun- 
culi,  &c."      Cic.  Ep.  ad  div. 
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wildness  exhibited  in  every  possible  form  of 
mountain,  promontory,  and  island.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted,  that  it  is  only  by  compa- 
rison that  such  a  scene  can  be  depreciated. 

The  raetokhi  of  St.  Irene  stood  formerly  in 
the  plain,  but  tlie  monks  were  obliged  to  quit 
that  situation  on  account  of  its  unhealthiness. 
It  possesses  all  the  currant  plantations  of  the 
plain,  and  the  olive-trees  and  corn-land  on  the 
hill,  besides  large  flocks  which  feed  still  higher 
in  the  adjacent  mountain.  Trupia  stands  ex- 
actly, I  think,  on  the  site  of  Bura,  but  the  only 
remains  I  can  find  are  some  foundations  not  far 
from  the  convent,  on  the  descent  of  the  hill  on 
the  Vostitza  road.  They  seem  to  have  been 
those  of  a  temple.  If  this  be  the  site  of  Bura, 
the  lines  of  Ovid,  in  which  he  asserts  that  the 
remains  of  Bura,  like  those  of  Helice,  were  still 
to  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ',  furnish  a 
good  instance  of  how  little  the  Roman  poets 
cared  about  topographical  accuracy.  Pliny,  in- 
deed, makes  the  same  assertion",  and  it  might 
therefore  be  suspected  that  the  ancient  Bura, 
like  Helice,  stood  on  the  shore,  and  that  after 


"  Si  queeras  Helicen  et  Buram,  Achaiilos  iirbea, 
Invenics  sub  aquis,  et  adhue  ostendere  nauEa! 
Inclinata  solent  cum  mcenibus  oppida  niersiii. 

Ovid.  Metani.  1.  15.  v.  293. 
'  GHcen  et  Buram  in  Sinu  tigia  apparent,  Pljn.  1.  2. 1 
rinthio,  quariim  in  alto  ves-     !)2. 
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the  earthquake  the  site  was  removed  to  the  hiH. 
But  Strabo  and  Pausanias  are  much  better  au- 
thorities  than  the  two  Latin  authors.  Strabo 
clearly  and  correctly  distinguishes  the  nature  of 
the  convulsion  which  destroyed  either  city. 
*'  Bura ",  he  remarks,  "  was  destroyed  by  an 
opening  of  the  earth,  Helice  by  the  swelling  of 
the  sea  "  '.  Pausanias  makes  the  same  distinc- 
tion, though  less  clearly.  "  At  the  same  time  "» 
he  says,  "  that  the  deity  withdrew  Helice  from 
the  sight  of  men,  Bura  was  shaken  by  an  earth- 
quake so  violently,  that  not  even  the  ancient 
statues  in  the  temples  were  saved ;  and  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Bura,  those  only  who  happened 
to  be  absent  in  war  or  from  other  causes,  and 
who  became  founders  of  the  new  city  " ''. 

The  earthquake  of  Helice  was  the  most  fatal 
of  which  we  have  any  notice  in  Grecian  history. 
It  occurred  two  years  before  the  battle  of  Leuc- 
tra,  B.  c.  373.  Heracleides  Ponticus,  in  whose 
time  the  earthquake  happened,  affirms,  that  the 
anger  of  Neptune  was  excited  against  the  people 
of  Helice,  because  they  had  refused  to  give 
their  statue  of  Neptune  to  the  Ionian  colonists 
of  Asia,  or  even  to  supply  them  with  a  model  of 


,ivBv.    Strabo,  p.  59.  pis,  &c.      Pausan.  Achaic.  c. 

"  "Ot(  a  'ZkUnr  iwaln<ri'  iJi-      25. 
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the  temple  j  he  adds,  that  the  earthquake  hap- 
pened  in  the  ensuing  winter '.  The  refusal  is 
said  by  Diodoriis  to  have  been  accompanied, 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Helice  and  Bura,  by 
violence  towards  the  Ionian  deputies  "  j  accord- 
ing to  Pausanias  !.nd  ^lian ",  even  by  their 
murder.  Heraclides  informs  us,  that  the  earth- 
quake took  place  in  the  night;  that  the  city, 
and  a  space  of  twelve  stades  below  it,  were  sub- 
merged by  the  sea ;  and  that  the  other  Achai- 
ans,  who,  on  hearing  of  the  disaster,  had  sent 
2000  men  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  dead^ 
when  they  found  that  no  part  of  the  city  re- 
mained, divided  the  remaining  lands  of  Helice 
among  the  neighbouring  states.  More  than  a 
century  afterwards  Eratosthenes'*  visited  the 
place  and  heard  it  asserted,  that  the  brazen  sta- 
tue of  Neptune  holding  the  hippocampus  in  his 
hand  was  still  visible  under  water,  and  formed 
a  shoal  dangerous  to  fishermen.  Pausanias  re- 
lates, that  after  the  earthquake  had  subverted  the 
houses,  the  sea  rose  so  high  as  almost  to  cover 


«  Heracl.  Pontic,  ap.  Stra-  still  continued  in  the  time  of 
bon,  p.  385.  Neptune  Heli-  Pausanias.  Herodot.  1.  1.  c. 
conius  was  held  in  the  highest     148— Stralio,  p.  384.— Pou- 


Teneratlon  among  the  lonians, 
who  had  temples  or  altars  in 
several  of  their  cities,  but 
particularly  at  Pantouium  in 
the  PrienKa.     This  worship 


in.  Achaic.  c  24. 

^  Diodor.  1.  15.  c.  49. 

'  Puusan.  ul)i  sup. — ^ia 
eNat.  Deor.  1.11.C.  19. 

•^  Ap.  Strabon.  p.  384. 
D  D 
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tlie  trees  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Neptune  Heli- 
conius.  Not  a  vestige  of  Helice  remained  in  his 
time  except  some  fragments  in  the  sea,  having 
the  usual  appearance  of  buildings  which  had 
been  acted  upon  by  water  '. 

April  27- — A  source  of  water  near  the  Me- 
t6khi  of  Trupia  is  probably  the  fountain  Sybaris 
at  Bura,  which  gave  name  to  the  celebrated 
river  and  city  in  Italy  ". 

I  descend  this  morning  from  the  met6khi  by 
the  ruins  just  mentioned  to  the  western  foot  of 
the  hill  of  Trupia,  which  is  here  very  steep,  and 
then  pass  through  forest-trees  and  an  underwood 


L 


■  The  fA^m  tltiTiiii 
to  be  not  yet 
the  23d  of  August,  1817,  tlie 
aame  spot  was  again  the  scene 
of  a  similar  disaster.  The 
earthquake  was  preceded  hy 
a  sudden  explosion,  which 
was  compared  to  that  of  a 
battery  of  cannon.  The  sliock 
which  immediately  sncceeded 
was  said  to  have  lasted  a  mi- 
nute and  a  half,  during  which 
the  sea  rose  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Seliiius,  and  extended  so 
fer  as  to  inundate  all  the  level 
immediately  below  Vostitza. 
After  its  retreat  not  a  trace 
was  left  of  some  magazines 
which  had  stood  on  the  shore, 
and  the  sand  which  had  co- 
vered the  beach  was  all  car- 


ried away.  The 
chored  in  tl 
injured,  but  the  smaller  ves- 
sels were  tlirown  ashore  with 
more  or  less  damage.  In  Vos- 
titza sixty-five  persons  lost 
their  liTea,  and  two  thirds  of 
the  buildings  were  entirely 
ruined,  including  the  Turkish 
mosque  and  the  houses  of  the 
v6ivoda  and  kady.  Five  vil- 
lages in  the  plain  were  de- 
stroyed, among  which  was 
that  of  Upper  Temfeni,  or 
Temenfi.  In  the  hay  of  Tri- 
sonia,  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  Rumcli,  the  sea  rose  in 
the  same  manner  as  at  Voa- 
titza  and  advanced  200  p 
into  the  plain. 
"  Strabo,  p.  386. 
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of  wild  olive '  and  Jerusalem  thorn ",  beautifully 
festooned  with  wild  grape-vines",  and  now  in 
all  their  vernal  beauty.  On  the  side  of  the  hill 
on  the  left,  not  far  short  of  the  river  Bokhusia, 
I  remark  a  grotto  witii  votive  niches  in  it,  and 
soon  afterwards  a  sepulchral  niche  in  the  rocks 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river:  we  arrive  on 
the  bank  in  half  an  hour  from  Trupia,  not  far 
below  the  exit  of  the  rocky  gorge,  through 
which  I  descended  coming  from  Megaspilio  on 
the  5th  instant.  The  river  answers  exactly  to 
tlie  Cerynites  of  Pausanias,  and  the  ancient  city 
which  I  then  visited,  just  above  the  descent 
into  the  ravine,  to  the  small  city  '*  Ceryneia.  A 
lofty  tabular  rocky  summit  seen  through  the 
opening  is  called  Klok6s,  from  a  village  of  that 
name  on  its  slope.  On  the  northern  side  of  the 
same  mountain,  towards  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  of  Vostitza,  there  is  a  monastery  dedicated 
to  St.  Michael '.  Pausanias  describes  the  Cery- 
nites as  having  its  origin  "in  Arcadia  and  Mount 
Ceryneia  "'.  Above  the  site  of  the  ancient  town, 
the  river  is  formed  of  two  branches,  of  which 
the  western  flows  from  Mount  Klok6s,  the  east- 
ern from  the  mountain  on  the  northern  side  of 


*  !r«>Liou(i,    zizyphus    pali-  *;    U    AftdJiaf    Kst   ofouf 

Kffum'ai  fiat  'AxaioiJ!  tom  tuso- 

c.  M. 


iirus. 
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the  vale  of  Kaliivryta,  on  which  are  situated  the 
villages  of  Visoka  and  Kerpeni.  The  mountain 
of  Klokos  therefore  I  take  to  be  the  Ceryneia  of 
the  ancients,  and  that  Pausanias  alludes  to  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  river  by  the  words  «f 
^ApKaUas,  for  Mount  K!ok6s  is  surrounded  by 
Achaian  districts,  whereas  the  ridge  of  Kerpeni 
belonged  to  the  Arcadian  city  O^ncEtha.  In 
descending  the  hill,  I  remarked  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  some  shoals,  which  may  indicate 
perhaps  the  site  of  the  drowned  Helice,  the  spot 
being  nearly  at  the  distance  from  ^gium,  as- 
signed by  Pausanias,  namely,  forty  stades. 
Having  fallen  into  my  route  of  the  5th,  and 
crossed  the  Bokhusia  at  7-18,  we  pass  the  mass 
of  ancient  brickwork  as  before,  cross  the  SelimtSy 
or  river  of  Vostitza,  at  8.3,  and  at  8.35  arrive  in 
the  town  of  Vostitza, 

I  shall  here  insert  an  extract  of  the  topo- 
graphical information  of  Pausanias,  from  the 
three  chapters  of  his  Achates'  which  relate  to 
the  country  between  ^gium  and  ^geira,  as, 
thus  placed  before  the  reader  at  one  view,  they 
may  serve  more  clearly  to  justify  the  positions 
which  I  have  assigned  to  the  ancient  places. 
"  On  proceeding  forward  from  jEgiura,  occurred 
the  river  named  Selinus  ^  beyond  which,  af  a 

■  Pausan.   Acliaic.   c.   24,  "  W»ti /;  tJ  5r{o?«  SeXudSj  t# 

25,  26.  irOTB,X8(. 
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distance  of  forty  stades  from  ^giura,  there  was 
a  place*  on  the  sea-side,  called  Helice,  where 
formerly  stood  the  city  of  that  name.  Quitting 
the  sea-shore,  and  turning  to  the  right  hand,  the 
traveller  arrived  at  the  city  Ceryneia,  which 
was  built  in  the  mountain,  above  the  high  road''. 
Fausanias  doubted  whetlier  the  place  took  its 
name  from  a  native  ruler  %  or  from  the  river 
Cerynites.  There  still  existed  a  temple  of  the 
Eumenides,  into  which  it  was  believed  that  those 
who  entered  were  seized  with  madness,  if  they 
had  been  guilty  of  murder,  or  any  great  impurity 
or  impiety.  The  statues  of  the  deities  were 
small,  and  made  of  wood,  but  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  temple  there  were  figures  of  women  in 
tnarble,  of  fine  workmanship,  which  were, sup- 
posed to  represent  certain  priestesses.  After 
having  returned  from  Ceryneia  into  the  public 
road,  and  travelled  onward  to  no  great  distance, 
a  by-road  conducted  to  Bura,  which  was  also  ■ 
situated  on  a  mountain  to  the  right.  Bura  was 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  daughter 
of  Ion,  son  of  Xuthus,  by  Helice.  Here  were 
temples  of  Ceres,  of  Venus,  of  Bacchus,  and  of 
Lucina,  with  statues  of  Pentelic  marble,  by  Eu- 
cleides  of  Athens.  The  Ceres  was  clothed. 
There  was  also  a  temple  of  Isis.  On  descending 
from  Bura  to  the  sea  occurred  the  river  Buraicus, 
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and  a  small  oracular  statue  of  Hercules  Buraicus, 
in  a  cavern :  those  who  consulted  the  oracle, 
after  praying  to  the  god,  threw  upon  a  table  four 
dice ',  inscribed  with  certain  marks,  which  were 
explained  on  reference  to  a  tablet ".  The  direct 
road  from  Helice  to  the  Hercules  was  thirty 
stades  in  length,  beyond  wiiich  there  was  a  per- 
ennial °  river  flowing  into  the  sea  from  an  Arca- 
dian mountain.  Both  the  river  and  tlie  mountain 
in  which  were  its  sources,  were  called  Crathisv 
At  tliis  river  formerly  stood  the  city  JEgPc.  Not 
fai'  beyond  the  Crathis,  on  the  right  of  the  road, 
stood  a  sepulchral  monument,  on  which  there 
was  an  almost  obliterated  picture  of  a  man  stand- 
ing by  a  horse.  From  thence  there  was  a  road 
of  thirty  stades  to  the  place  called  Geeus,  which 
was  a  temple  of  Earth,  surnamed  Eurysternua 
[Wide-bosomed],  containing  a  very  ancient  sta- 
tue of  wood.  From  the  cave  of  Hercules,-on 
the  road  to  Bura",  to  the  harbour  of  .ffigeira, 
which  bore  the  same  name  as  the  city,  there  was 
a  distance  of  seventy-two  stades.  On  the  sea- 
side the  ^geirata;  had  nothing  remarkable.  The 
way  from  the  harbour  to  the  upper  city  wa8 
twelve  stades  in  length." 

Here  it  is  seen  that  Fausanias  mentions  oaly 
four  rivers  between  ^gium  and  the  port  o€ 
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^geira,  whereas  there  are  six,  of  considerahle 
size,  namely  :  1.  The  river  of  Vostitza  ;  2.  The 
Bokhusiaj  3.  The  river  of  Kalavryta;  4.  The 
Lago,  or  river  of  Dhlakofto  ;  5.  The  Akrata,  or 
riverof  Klukines}  6.  Theriver  of  Khassla.  As  to 
the  last,  I  have  already  offered  some  reasons  for 
believing  that  Pausanias  has  noticed  it  in  another 
place,  under  the  name  of  Crius.  Of  the  five  re- 
maining, it  can  hardly  be  questioned,  from  the 
words  of  Pausanias,  that  the  river  of  Vostitza  is 
the  Selinus,  for  the  real  topography  shews  that 
Strabo  has  incorrectly  described  the  Selinus  as 
flowing  through  the  city  of  the  -5i)gienses  %  there 
being  no  river  in  that  situation.  It  will  follow 
that  the  Bokhusia  was  the  Cerynites.  That  the 
Akrata  was  the  ancient  Crathis,  there  is  still  less 
reason  for  doubting.  Independently  of  the  re- 
semblance of  the  modern  name,  the  magnitude 
and  permanence  of  the  stream  in  summer,  accord 
with  the  epithet  mwaos,  by  which  Pausanias  dis- 
tinguishes the  Crathis  from  the  other  rivers  of 
Achaia,  which  in  summer  are  for  the  most  part 
of  \\\n.t pulverulent^  kind  so  common  in  Greece. 
Besides  these  proofs,  there  are  the  strong  geo- 
graphical  arguments,  first,  of  the  vicinity  to 
Pheneus  of  the  mountain,  (anciently  called  Cra- 


Tqt  A'.yiiBi  sDXiwf.     Strubo,  p.  387- 
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this,)  in  wliich  are  the  sources  of  tlie  river  Ak- 
rata';  secondly,  that  of  Its  being  joined  by  the 
St^^,  from  the  cascade  of  the  mountain  Aroajiia 
(now  Khelmos),  and  thirdly,  the  vicinity  of  the 
latter  mountain  to  the  Cleitoria  ". 

Aa  to  the  Buraicus,  there  may  be  a  question 
arising  from  the  following  causes:  Ist,  Pausanias 
has  not  mentioned  the  origin  of  that  river,  as 
he  has  of  the  Cerynites  and  Crathis:  Sdly,  There 
are  no  remains  of  Bura  of  sufficient  importance 
to  lead  to  any  opinion  as  to  the  exact  site  of 
that  city,  without  a  previous  identifying  of  the 
river:  Sdly,  The  only  information  which  Pausa- 
nias gives  us,  regarding  the  position  of  the  Burai- 
cus, is  that  it  was  seventy  stades  from^gium,  and 
seventy-two  from  the  maritime  ^geira,  distances 
which,  added  together,  will  give  too  great  a  rate 
to  the  stade  on  the  whole  distance,  to  allow  of 
our  placing  implicit  reliance  upon  their  accu- 
racy: Nor,  4thly,  would  even  the  proportion  of 
the  two  numbers  decide  the  question  between 
the  Lago  and  river  of  Kalavryta,  as  the  point 
resulting  from  that  proportion  will  fall  between 
the  two  streams.  But  on  further  examination 
there  can  be  little  hesitation  in  choosing  between 
them.  1st,  It  is  not  likely  that  Pausanias  should 
have  mentioned  the  Lago,  and  omitted  the  river 
of  Kalavryta,  which  is  much  the  larger :  2dly, 

'  Paiis«n.  Arcad.  c.  lu.  >■  Ibid-  c  17,  10. 
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There  are  no  remains  of  an  ancient  town  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lago,  as  I  could  perceive  or  learn, 
whereas  there  are  some  remains,  as  I  have  stated, 
on  several  parts  of  the  heights  of  Trupia,  where 
the  strong  and  commanding  situation  adds  much 
to  the  probability  of  its  having  been  an  ancient 
site.  It  appears  from  Strabo  that  the  real  name 
of  the  Buraicus,  or  river  of  Bura,  was  Erasinus, 
or  Arsinus  *. 

April  28.  Finding  it  impossible  to  explore 
the  middle  route  from  Kalavryta  to  Patra  with- 
out great  risk,  I  am  obliged  once  more  to 
follow  the  road  from  Mgkim  to  Patra;.  At 
the  Khan  of  Lambiri,  where  I  halt  for  the  night, 
a  Tatar  of  Patra,  traveUing  the  same  road,  offers 
me,  as  a  present,  part  of  a  Iamb,  which  he  had 
purchased  on  the  road  j  soon  afterwards  he  ex- 
plains to  me  the  cause  of  this  civility.  He  wag 
a  Dehli  in  the  service  of  Mustafa  Pasha,  who 
was  made  prisoner  by  the  French,  at  the  landing 
at  Abukir,  and  who  died  at  Kairo.  When  the 
French  drove  the  Turks  into  the  sea,  the  Dehli 
endeavoured  with  many  others  to  save  himself; 
by  swimming  on  board  Kadir  Bey's  ship ;  but 
his  countrymen  stood  ready  to  cut  him  down,  if 
he  attempted  to  climb  the  ship's  sides.    He  then 
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swam  to  an  Englisli  ship,  where  he  was  well 
treated,  and  was  afterwards  landed  at  Akka.  I 
find  that  it  was  by  the  same  Tatar's  influence 
at  Vostitza,  that  I  was  provided  with  a  celebrated 
Bosuiac  horse  for  my  journey,  which  has  be- 
longed, they  say,  tor  fifteen  years  to  the  menzil- 
hane  of  Vostitza,  and  has  been  in  constant  work, 
seldom  reposing  more  than  a  day  at  a  time,  and 
the  oftener  employed,  as  all  persons  travelling 
this  road  are  well  acquainted  with  his  virtues. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  harbour  of 
Lambiri  is  the  ancient  Erineus,  where  a  naval 
action  was  fought  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  b.  c.  413,  not  long  before 
the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily.  There  is 
no  other  harbour  near  the  situation  indicated 
by  Pausanias",  that  will  answer  to  Erineus,  and 
Lainbiri  accords  perfectly  with  the  circum- 
stances related  by  Thucydides ".  The  Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet,  consisting  chiefly  of  Corinthian 
ships,  had  for  some  time  been  stationed  on  the 
coast  opposite  to  Naupactus,  in  observation  of 
an  inferior  force  of  Athenians  at  that  place, 
when  the  latter,  having  received  a  reinforce- 
ment under  Conon,  which  made  them  more 
than  equal  to  the  enemy,  these  withdrew  to 
Erineus,  and  were  followed  thither  by  the  Athe- 
nians.    The  shore  at  Erineus  formed  a  curve 

Pausau.  Achaic,  c.  22.  ^  Thucyd.  1.  ?.  c.  34- 
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within  two  promontories.  The  land  forces  of 
the  Corinthians  and  their  confederates  were 
stationed  on  either  promontory,  and  the  ships 
formed  a  line  between  them.  When  the  Athenians 
arrived,  the  security  of  the  position  caused  a 
pause  on  both  sides,  but  the  Corinthians,  at 
length  thinking  the  moment  favourable,  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack.  Three  of  their  ships  were 
sunk,  and  the  wrecks,  drifting  out  to  sea,  were 
taken  by  the  Athenians,  seven  of  whose  galleys 
were  disabled  by  the  superior  strength  of  the 
Corinthian  beaks.  A  trophy  of  victory  waS' 
erected  on  both  sides. 

The  road  from  Corinth  to  Patree  being  direct, 
level,  and  free  from  obstacles,  unless  when 
violent  rains  swell  the  rivers  and  injure  the 
roads,  is  one  of  the  best  in  Greece  for  trying 
the  rate  of  travelling.  I  have  found  it,  with 
post-horses,  botli  on  the  whole  line  and  in  de- 
tail, to  be  three  geographical  miles  and  a  half^ 
in  direct  distance,  to  an  hour  of  time.  This, 
therefore,  is  the  rate  tliat  may  be  taken  for  the 
frequented  post  routes  in  Turkey,  when  the 
horses  are  good  and  there  are  no  obstacles  or 
retardations  from  Iiills,  baggage,  or  bad  roads ;. 
but  with  the  ordinary  roads  and  cattle  of  Greece- 
it  is  certainly  too  great  a  rate.  From  3  to  3'3- 
geographical  miles,  or  from  30  to  33  stades,  is' 
a  safer  average  in  Greece  for  direct  or  short 
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lines,  even  when  there  are  no  mountains  :  a  fur- 
ther deduction,  according  to  circumstances,  is 
necessary  on  long,  or  indirect,  or  mountainous 
routes.  The  following  numbers  shew  the  differ- 
ence of  rate  between  the  agoyatic  horses  and 
those  of  the  raenzil.  From  Patra  to  the  khan 
of  Lambiri,  with  the  former,  it  took  310  mi- 
nutes j  with  the  latter,  255; — from  Lambiri  to 
Vostitza,  with  the  former,  133 ;  with  the  latter, 
110.  The  proportions  are  exactly  the  same, 
and  shew  the  uniformity  of  the  rates :  which  are 
in  a  ratio  of  6  to  5.  Such  calculations  would 
not  be  worth  making  in  a  country  in  which  geo- 
daisic  operations  can  be  carried  on  according  to 
rule ;  but  in  Turkey,  where  trigonometry  can 
only  be  partially  applied,  they  are  useful  auxili- 
aries to  instrumental  observations.  I  have  found 
great  advantage  also  in  having  constantly  with 
me  a  horse,  the  walk  of  which  I  had  exactly- 
ascertained  by  measurement  in  the  plains  of 
Athens  and  loannina. 

From  PatrsE  to  jEgium,  Pausanias  furnishes 
us  both  with  a  paraplus  and  a  route  by  land  '. 
In  the  former,  which  he  reckons  230  stades  in 
length,  lie  gives  the  distances  of  the  several 
harbours  along  the  coast ;  in  the  latter,  which 
he  makes  40  stades  shorter  than  the  line  of  na- 
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vigation,  he  notices  the  rivers  and  the  ruins. 
"As  you  sail",  he  says,  "from  Patrse  to  ^gi- 
um,  the  promontory  Rhium  first  occurs,  distant 
fifty  stades  from  Patra; ;  then  the  port  named 
Panormus,  which  is  fifteen  stades  beyond  the 
promontory.  There  is  a  hke  distance  from 
Panormus  to  tiie  place  called  the  fortress  of 
Minerva',  from  thence  to  the  port  Erineus  the 
distance  by  sea  is  ninety  stades,  and  from  Erineus 
to  ^gium  sixty  stades.  The  road  by  land  is 
forty  stades  shorter.  Not  far  from  the  city  of 
Patrse  is  the  river  Meihchus,  and  the  temple  of 
Diana  Triclaria,  which  has  no  longer  any  statue : 
it  stands  to  the  right  of  the  road.  Proceeding' 
from  thence,  there  occurs  another  river,  named 
Charadrus,  beyond  which  are  some  few  remains' 
of  the  city  Aigyra,  the  fountain  Argyra  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  high  road  "*,  and  the  river 
Selemnus  descending  to  the  sea.  Beyond  Ar- 
gyra is  the  river  Bolinieus,  upon  which  was  for- 
merly situated  the  city  Bolina ;  farther  on  a 
promontory  extends  into  the  sea,  called  Drepa- 
num  J  a  little  above  the  high  road  are  the  ruins 
of  Rhypae;  ^gium  is  about  thirty  stades  distant 
from  Rhypffi ;  the  river  Phcenix  flows  to  the 
sea  through  the  country  of  ^gium,  and  another 
called  Meganitas." 


vai  iia,>iiiifiticiy  riTjffii.  '■   ir  Si^if  to  ^iw^ojou. 
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In  this  passage,  as  in  many  others,  Pausanias 
by  a  slight  omission,  that  is  to  say,  by  failing 
to  connect  the  paraplus  with  the  land  route, 
and  by  giving  only  a  single  distance  in  the  latter, 
namely  from  Rhypffi  to  ^gium,  has  left  the 
topography  in  such  a  state  of  doubt  as  can  only 
be  removed  by  an  actual  inspection  of  the  places. 
Strabo,  too,  tends  to  mislead  us  by  speaking 
of  Rhium  and  Drepanum,  as  if  they  were  one 
and  the  same  promontory ».  No  one  can  doubt, 
that  Rhium,  whicli  formed  with  Jntirrhium  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  strait,  is  the  cape  now 
occupied  by  the  Morea  castle  j  nor  is  it  less 
certain,  that  Drepanum  is  the  low  sandy  point 
four  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  castle,  which 
still  preserves  its  ancient  appellation.  The  name 
was  often  applied  by  the  ancients  to  low  sandy- 
promontories,  which,  by  the  action  of  currents 
in  the  sea  upon  the  deposits  of  rivers,  assume 
the  form  of  a  Spen-avov,  or  sickle.  Cape  Dbr6- 
pauo  is  exactly  in  that  predicament,  and  Pau- 
sanias has  correctly  described  its  position  as  be- 
ing at  the  mouth  of  the  fourth  river  from  Patrs 
in  the  way  to  ^gium. 

Strabo  makes  the  distance  from  Patraa  to 
Rhium  40  stades,  Pausanias  50 :  the  difference 
is  accounted  for  by  the  former  having  meant  the 

»  'EoTi     JS    TO    n'i.    'P'-D,    Ta.        O-B,  Kcii    Si  xa,  KoXiTTa.   a^t-jT, 

■Ax«.i>a^'"m5K5<»i5i5ra.oEiJS      ,s,.     Strabo,  p.  335. 
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land  route,  and  the  latter  the  navigation,  which 
he  supposed,  on  the  whole  paraplus  to  Mgium, 
to  have  been  40  stades  more  than  the  road  by 
land.  His  paraplus  of  930  stades  is  nearly  cor- 
rect, its  length  on  the  map  being  24  geogra- 
phical miles,  measured  on  a  curved  line  parallel 
to  the  coast  j  but  the  length  which  he  assigns 
to  the  road  by  land,  190  stades,  is  below  the 
truth,  the  line,  when  measured  with  a  distance 
of  3  geographical  miles  in  the  compasses,  being 
21  geographical  miles,  which,  at  10^  stades  to 
the  geographical  mile,  amounts  to  220.  Indeed, 
it  is  obvious  that,  as  the  land  route  followed  a 
curve  nearly  parallel  to  the  paraplus,  the  differ- 
ence between  them  could  not  have  been  so  great 
as  he  makes  it. 

The  places  mentioned  by  Pausanias  on  the 
route  by  sea,  beyond  Rhium  are,  1.  Port  Pa- 
normus,  15  stades  from  Rhium  ;  2,  The  wall  or 
fortress  of  Minerva,  15  stades  from  Panormus; 
3.  Port  Erineus,  90  stades  from  the  wall  of 
Minerva,  and  60  stades  from  JEgium. 

Panormus  is  well  known  in  history  as  having 
been  the  scene  of  a  naval  battle  between  the 
Peloponnesians  and  Athenians,  in  the  third  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war*.  It  is  described  as 
having  been  near  the  Achaic  Rhium  ^  and  over 


'  Thucyd.  1.  2.  c.  86. 
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against  Naupactus' ;  a  description  which  leaves 
no  doubt  of  its  being  that  curve  of  the  coast 
between  Cape  Dhrepano  and  Kasteli,  (the  Mo- 
rea  castle,)  now  called  Tekieh.  The  measure- 
ment of  Pausanias  is  not  incorrect  when  taken 
to  the  part  nearest  to  Rhium. 

If  the  fort  of  Minerva  was  a  harbour,  as  we 
cannot  but  suspect  from  its  being  named  in 
the  Paraplus  between  two  other  harbours,  it 
could  have  been  no  other  than  Psath6pyrgo, 
that  being  the  only  harbour  eastward  of  Cape 
Drepanum  until  we  arrive  at  Lamhiri ;  more- 
over, the  respective  distances  of  ninety  stades 
and  sixty  stades,  placed  by  Pausanias  between 
the  fort  of  Minerva,  Erineus,  and  ^gium,  con- 
firm both  the  position  of  the  fort  of  Minerva  at 
Psath6pyrgo  and  that  of  Port  Erineus  at  Lam- 
biri.  The  name  of  Psath6pyrgo  was  derived 
from  a  tower  which  once  existed  at  the  harbour  j 
it  may  have  been  the  fortress  of  Minerva  itself, 
or,  perhaps,  a  building  of  later  times  erected 
upon  the  ancient  foundations.  The  only  ob- 
jection to  its  being  the  ancient  site  in  question 
is,  that  the  fifteen  stades  of  Pausanias,  between 
Panormus  and  the  fort  of  Minerva,  is  below  the 
distance  from  Fsathopyrgo  even  to  the  nearest 
part  of  the  harbour  of  Tekieh.  But  I  have  al- 
ready remarked,  that  Pausanias  is  below  the 
>  Polyb.  1.  6.  c.  102. 
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truth  in  his  estimate  of  the  land  route  :  the 
chief  part  of  the  deficiency  seems  to  have  been 
between  Riiium  and  the  fort  of  Minerva. 

The  certainty  as  to  Drepanum  furnishes  a 
fortunate  adjustment  for  the  places  on  the  land 
route  of  Pausanias.  It  would  otherwise  have 
been  difficult  to  understand,  from  his  abrupt 
mention  of  Rhypa;  immediately  after  Drepa- 
num, that  there  was  in  truth  a  road-distance 
of  fifteen  miles  between  them.  But  Drepa- 
num fixes  the  river  BolinEeus,  so  called  from 
the  town  Bolina,  which  once  stood  on  its  bank  j 
and  thus  also  we  apply,  without  difficulty,  the 
name  of  Seleranus,  upon  the  bank  of  which 
(probably  the  left  bank)  stood  Argyra,  to  the 
stream  which  joins  the  sea  a  little  eastward  of 
Rhium,  and  that  of  Charadrus  to  the  torrents 
which  unite  and  join  the  sea  a  little  westward 
of  the  same  point.  There  remains  the  river  of 
Sykena  nearer  to  Patra,  corresponding  precisely 
to  the  Meiikhus. 

Rhypa;,  though  not  mentioned  by  Homer, 
was  a  very  ancient  city,  and  contributed  to  the 
foundation  of  Crotona  in  Italy,  where  another 
Achaian  colony  from  M^va  gave  the  name  of 
the  river  Crathis  to  the  stream  which  flows  niear 
Crotona".       I    have    already  remarked,    that 

■  Strabo,  ji.  386, — Pausan.  Acliaic.  c.  25. 
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RhypjB  probably  occupieti  a  position  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  of  Salmentko.  The  argu- 
ments for  this  opinion  are;  1st.  That  Greek  cities 
were  generally  so  situated,  as  well  for  the  sake 
of  the  water  as  for  defence,  especially  when  they 
had  the  benefit  of  such  torrents  as  that  of  Sal- 
meniko,  which  is  incased  in  precipitous  banks 
and  sometimes  impassable.  2d.  That  of  the 
three  rivers  which  join  the  sea  between  Vos- 
titza,  or  Mgium^  and  Lambiri,  or  Enneus,  twc^ 
namely,  the  Meganitas  and  Phcenis,  were  in 
the  jEgiatis,  between  Rhypee  and  Mgium,  3d, 
That  the  river  of  Salraeniko  is  not  far  from  Port 
Lambiri,  and  Erineus,  according  to  Thucydides, 
was  in  the  district  of  Rhypie".  The  objection 
is,  that  Pausanias  places  Rhypa;  at  thirty  stades 
from  ^gium,  or  at  about  equal  distances  from 
iEgium  and  Erineus,  whereas  the  river  of  Sal- 
meniko  is  at  two  thirds  of  the  route  from  Vos- 
titza  to  Lambiri.  It  appears,  however,  from 
other  instances,  that  the  numbers  of  Pausaniaa 
on  this  coast  will  hardly  bear  so  close  an  ex- 
amination. 

There  still  remains  a  difficult  question  in  re- 
gard to  one  of  the  Achaian  cities,  and  I  have 
deferred  it  to  this  place,  because  the  inform- 
ation regarding  it  being  very  scanty,  it  is  only 

'  U  TB  "PtB-mj;,  Thucyd.  1.  7.  c.  34. 
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from  negative  arguments  that  it  can  be  placed 
with  any  degree  of  probabiKty.  We  have  seen 
that  Polybius  mentions  a  Leontium  among  the 
twelve  cities  of  the  Achaian  league.  It  was 
the  native  place  of  Callicrates,  whose  treachery 
to  his  native  country  has  been  recorded  by  Pau- 
sanias  as  well  as  Polybius.  Pausanias,  however, 
does  not  say  that  Callicrates  was  of  Leontium, 
nor  can  I  discover  that  any  author  besides  Po- 
lybius has  named  this  Achaian  city.  That  it 
was  not  on  the  coast  may  be  presumed  from 
the  silence  of  Strabo,  and  still  more  from  that 
of  Pausanias,  who  has  so  particularly  described 
the  maritime  country.  We  may  infev  then  that 
it  was  an  inland  town,  and  consequently  in  the 
country  situated  to  the  southward  or  eastward 
of  Mount  Patiachaicmn,  that  being  the  only  part 
in  which  Achaia  was  not  confined  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  coast.  But  in  this  district  the  inland- 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  river  Peirus,  above 
Oienua,  belonged  to  Phara^  and  that  which  lay 
near  the  sources  of  the  SeUnus,  between  the 
Pharsea  and  the  CynsthEea,  confiuing  on  Arca- 
dia, belonged  to  Trita^a ;  Leontium  therefore, 
it  should  seem,  occupied  an  intermediate  part 
of  the  valley  of  the  Selinus,  between  theTritteis 
and  the  district  of  jJIgium.  This  agrees  ex- 
actly with  the  position  of  a  place  which  is  now 
called  Ai  Andhrea,  from  a  ruined  church  of 
E  E  2 
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that  saint  near  tlie  village  of  Guzumistra  ",  and 
whicli  is  in  or  near  the  direct  road  from  Kala- 
vryta  to  Patra,  at  something  less  than  half-way. 
If  I  am  rightly  informed,  vestiges  of  an  ancient 
city  of  considerable  extent  there  occupy  a 
height  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  of  Aio  Vlasi, 
consequently  about  the  middle  of  the  course  of 
the  ancient  Selinus.  And  this  conjecture,  as 
to  the  position  of  Leontium,  receives  some 
countenance  from  Polybius,  who  informs  us, 
that  in  the  Social  War,  Euripidas  the  j^Etolian, 
at  the  head  of  2000  Eleians  and  sixty  cavalry, 
having  marched  from  the  Eleia  through  the  ter- 
ritory of  Phara;,  advanced  to  the  vicinity  of 
jEgium,  where  the  Achaic  council  was  then 
convened  under  Aratus ;  that  after  having  ra- 
vaged the  country  he  retired  with  a  great  plun- 
der to  Leontium,  and  that  having  been  there  at- 
tacked by  the  Achaians  under  Lycus  of  Pharie 
he  was  defeated  with  a  loss  of  600  men ".  These 
circumstances  are  well  illustrated  by  placing 
Leontium  near  Guzumistra. 


'  Fot^oUfiiaT-fB. 


»  Polyb.  1.  5.  c 


Abdki.  Kerim,  pyi^o  of,  i.  193, 
Abio  or  JhiiB,  once  named  Ire,  i 

325.  330.  332.  463. 
Abundance,  temple  of,    iii.    39S 


history  of,  IDB. 
Acliasan  rocka,  Samua  built  at  tlie, 

i.  61  ;  they  are  seen  near  Khai- 

Hffa,6II. 
Achwi,  the,  i.  163  ;  eipelled  from 

liKcouia  and  Argotis,  iii.  197; 

llieir  twelve  cities,  iii.  197. 
Achaia,  fountain  thus  named,  i. 


iii.  204. 
Acheloua   riv 

lation  of  e 

148;  iii.  233. 
Acherim  river,  near  Fyltu,  i.  I 

the  stream  of  this  name  mi 

tinned  by  Strabo,  89. 
Achillea,  tomb  of  Lai  slain  by  hi 


,t  iu  mouth,  i 


i.  276. 

tbe  Atrids,  339,  330 

. —  cenotaph  of,  ii 

temple  of,  iii. 

Achilleiiu,  port  of,  i.  29 

Valh^,  302. 
Addas,  die  river  that  Sows 


301,  □ 


rc; 


Ufish,i.  <i4: 

.,67,  I 


100. 


a  identified  with 


Acragas,  ten 

Concord  al . 
AriTixa,  situation  of;  opposite  to 

Heroum  of  Argoa,  ii.  393. 
AcraplMtm,  inscription  copied  a 

Anna,  position  of,  i.  329~S31. 
Acribe,  sitmttion  of,  iii.  111. 
Aeritat,  Cape,  in  the  Oulf  of  Mea- 

Beni&,  i.  279.  303,  now  called  Kb. 

TO  Gallo,  436.  443. 
Acro-Corinthus,  description  of  tb« 

modern  fortress  by  Wlieler,  iii. 

267,  2SS  ;  it  is  commanded  by  a 

peaked  hiU,  250,  2(iO. 
Acropolis  of  Aliphera,  ii.  77.  79- 

Argos  (Larissa)  iL  410 

Arene,  i.  60. 


Oypt 

Elii, 


.  221.  225. 
Epidaurus,i.211,212. 
Geranthre,  iii.  6. 
Oythium,  i.  246. 


Myc«n»,  II.  sea 

Pilan  tium,  i.  1 1 8, 1  i  I 

,27-  131. 


-  Peilene,  iii 

-  Pbeneus,  iii.  136. 140. 
-Phigaleia,  i.  600;  ii. 


f 
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1 

Am  Kyrittki,  lee  Kyriaki. 

Alcyonia,  tbe  lakp,  il.  473. 

■ 

Aia  Murine,  old  diurch  of,  i.  806. 

Alfymi$,  llie  »ea,  iii.  313.  315. 

Ai«  Vurvi™,  church  of,    i.  8«7  : 

Alea,  Kcrethra  in  ilia  vale  tit,  HI. 

1 

rill.(5eof,iii.  I58.16B,  100. 

16S. 

f 

Airiin.  Mount,  the  higihe*!  nimmit 

i.BB. 

Al««am,  andent  town,    iL    182. 

388  t  derv&ii-hauMi  and  chapel, 

186. 

477. 

Alma,  i.  183. 

Alcium,  Mount,  i.   Ill  ;  III.  40. 

■Aio  Soiti,  church  of,  1.  «9  i  plain 

02. 

of,BB-10S;ii.33(l.388. 

■Aio  Sirtlri,  diurcb  of,  at  KypuriMo, 

Aleus,  the  house  of,  i.94. 

1.901. 

Aloianrter  tho  Great,  i.  247  ;  ii. 

Aion  Oros,  riflge  auaed,  ui.  325. 

36;  iii.  lG3.1G<i. 

S2H. 

Alcittiidra,  or  CauandrB,   i.   328, 

'Aim  P«ro8,  i.  na  1  it>  governor. 

147. 

100!     tlie    vilsyeti,     194  j    ii. 

Alenandria,  patriareh  of,  i.  206. 

304.  484. 
AU  Affi,  viiWe  of,  ;.  354. 

at,  39:i. 

Akhnle.,  two  villages  near  the  sea. 

Aleittuor,  grandson  of  Xsculapiua, 

ana  i>  »lt-work,  li.  131.156. 

Akhladhfi-kunbo,  ii.  3.-(7.339.  34fi. 

Titane,  iii.  377- 

plain  of,  ii.  329. 

331.  334. 

lo,  i.  4a3. 

Akhiria,  i.  00,  fll. 

Aii  FermiAi,  of  I*lla,  ii.  7I. 

Akhiria,   the,    a  term  signifying 

'Alika,  village  of,  i.  2B8;  quarriea. 

hamlet,    and   nearly  riroilnr   lo 

3811.  304.  308.  3.16  ;  the  andeut 

kal^via,  ii.  2B3. 

Algcott,  ii.  45.  31fl. 

Akrka,  Cape,  iii.aia,  213. 

Aliki»,  or  salt-works  of  the  Rufis, 

the  river,  iii.  213.   304. 

i.  47. 

407. 

Aliki,  salt-work  near  Akhaies,  ii- 

ravine,  iii.  172. 

121. 

bay  of,  iii.  386. 

Alifhera,  called  the  Castle  of  Ne. 

plain  of,  iii.  391. 

rfivitia,  ii.  Oa  72.  74)  named 

khan  of,  iii.  394. 

from  Alipbenu  son  of  Lycaon, 

76  J  it>  Jtadel,  77. 

Ahirtri,  village  of,  i.  78.  483. 

Albania,  muiketa  mounted  in,  i, 
284.  34B. 

AllBMn,  plan  of  Olympia  by  Mr,, 

i.  43. 
AU   Holy   Virgin   "pon    Khropa, 

the  Corinthla,  iii.  263. 

monaatery  so  named,  1.  116. 
All  the  Gods,  temple  at  Maritu  in 

lAconia  of,  iii.  7- 

the  Morf»,  i.  204.  208;  revenge- 

Aloe,  the  American,  in  flower,  ii. 

fill  ipirit  of,  390  s  pay  of  Alba- 
nian loldiera,  ii.  40 ;  tlief  r  retlle- 

171- 

menW,  53. 

at,  i.  lie. 

. —  mountain  of  Alonirte- 

Alcsmones,  works  of  tbia  itacuary. 

na,  ii.  20.  274,  275. 

i.  loe. 

Aldmui,  i.  166. 

Iagfl.55. 

^Icimedon,  plain  of;   the  vale  of 

Alfiieitts,  river,  near  OIympi»,                   J 

* 

Kapsi,  ii.  3H0,  281  i  iii.  48. 

i.  4  el  teg. ;  lagoon  at   its  em.                      H 

■ 

hill  of,  iii.  36. 

Iwuchure,  32  ;  called  the  Rnfla,                      ■ 

■ 

Alcmao,  i.  167.  178. 

36,  ii.  95i  liows  between  Diaun.                     ■ 

■ 

Akmxon,  xm  of  Amphiaraus,  ii. 

tain^neBrFi»a,i.34— 26;Olym.                      m 

244. 

pic  remains  on  itsliank,  28—30;                        V 

reiTjr.  49.  68.  63 1  plain  of  thU 
river,  81 ;  ihe  upper  Alpheius, 
113.  IIG;  Bouioes,  123;  Bubter- 

Iranch,  1 24  ;  tcavenes  lli«  land 
of  PglTia,  41?.  421  ;  vale,  ii.  ID 
—  IB;  ravine  at  Lavdha,  19; 
upper  plain,  20  i  lower  plain,  20; 
tributary  alrBam,  21 ;  ford,  27  ; 
joined  by  the  Helitson,  28 ;  tri- 
butariBB  near  Londari,  43  ;  level 
towards  its  mouth,  67 
from  Mount  Vundka,  82;  the 
Erymanthut  and  the  Ladon  flow 
into  it,  B9,  90 ;  river  of  Karite- 
im,  95.    100  ;    lource  of,   317 ; 

23  i  courui  undeiTTound,  37  ;  its 

N.  sources,  Ul. 
Alpheius  and  Maro,  monument  of, 

i.  163. 
AUvi,  at  Ol^pia,  skirminh  in  the, 

i.  29  ;  temples,  3,'i ;  the  " 

entrance,  3?. 
'Alvena,  mountain  of,  i.  55 ;  otlier- 

wise  Mount  Vunaka,    56.  73 

ancieotly  Minihe,  n.  70 

of 'Alvena,  84. 
Alupokhiiri,  village,  ii.  121. 
Algcma,  or  Akaa,  its  aite,  ii.  46. 

319. 
Aly  Efiendi  of  Tripolitza,  ambas- 
sador at  Paris,  i.  86.  • 
Aly  Pasb^,  ii.  374  ;  iii.  186. 
Alffsaon,  spring,  ii.  109. 
AlyBBUB,  the  fountain,  iii.  ISO. 
Aly  Tj^eb^,  pyrgo  and  village,  ii. 

106;  iii.  138. 
Amalhus,  Dear  Cape  Tieniinim,  i. 

302  i  river,  422  ;  ii.  85, 


Ambracia,  in  Northern  Oreece,  i 


i.  368. 
^rni/iu,  village,  iii.  105. 
Ammon,  temple  of,  i.    170;   her. 

juaii:  statue  of,  u.  36. 
Ampheie,  captured  bv  the  La 

mouiani,  i.  461,463. 
Amphiaraus,  i.  95. 163. 
Amphidoll,  tovn  of,  ii.  104. 
^mphiffeitria^    Homeric  tuw 


485; 


Amphitachus 


.207. 


i.  167. 


I,  357  ;  Hellenic  fortiticatioiM 
visihle  at  the  fortress,  3G8  ;  hill 
Palamldlii, 
handed  down  by  antiquity,  3S3: 
women  esteeniF^  to  be  handsome 
360;  Latin  church,  360;  r 
and  anchorage,  361,  362. 

AnapU,  Mills  of,  ii.  340.  460.  473. 

AnastBsova,  village,  iii  252  ;  river 
of,  253. 

Ankvolo,  source;  see  Deine,n.  480. 

AnavrytS,  village,  i.  265. 

Anaxandra,  i.  168. 

Aniueiri,  village,  i.  359. 

Ancsus,  sculpture  of,  i.  96- 

Anchiouis,  !.  1G5. 

Anchises,  sepulchre  of  him  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  Anchisia, 


Aiuthisia,  mountain,  iii.  97. 
Afulania,  the  ancient,  i.  362 ;  its 

remains  at  Ellinikdkastrv,  388. 

301.   455;    river  of,  461,  483; 

fortress,  467-  472.  479 ;  pass  of 

Andania,or  of  Makrypl&i,  iii.  27. 
Andilalo,  the  name  of  the  site  of 

Olyropia,  i.  31,  32. 
Andonfikt,  Capt.  of  Longfistra,    i. 

474. 


Andrew,  St.,  festival  nf,  ii.  136. 
Andridpulo,  the  bridge  of,  i.  57- 
Andriliena,  6ne  situation  of,  ii.  16; 

viliages  appertaining  to  it,  17- 

324. 
Androdts  and  AntiodlU^ 
AndromonSsiern,  vlllag< 

itaitery,  i.  SBS- 
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■                     Andr6nl,  li.  235. 

Aodronicui,  the  eniparor,  1.  20S, 

Kerethra  of  Mount  Apelaitmm, 

aoo. 

113.  134;  Mountain,  325. 

AndrliiiM,  road  W,  i.  7D,  BO.  863  ; 

dinricl  of,  340,  347 !  Uiwn  of, 

iii.  112. 

309.  369  ;  bulll  on  heiKhu,  SGU. 

Apeiras,  Mount,  iii.  325.337;.  its 

gorges,  373. 

i.  361.  364.  3li. 

Aphesa,  h^nti  by  Pindar  to;  nam* 

Auemaa,  Tillage,  il.  300. 

tio,  ii.  435. 

TiimbkrO,  U.  4J>.  SI. 

AooeU  ind  Harru,  Meun.,  their 

370.  456. 

Aphria,  a  itcMt  of  Sparta,  L  162. 

Anriielu-kBBtni,  building  uf  Frank 

171— 173. 

Aphrodite  Hera,  i.  104. 

Am».,  riyer,  iii.  145. 

Apfikuro,  population  decreaied,  ii. 

Aniffrm,  andant  jiiad  called  the, 

162. 

ii.  477. 471.  181- 

Apollo,  hi>  ddight  in  lofty  moun. 

Anigridon,  cavern  of  the  Nymphs, 

tains,  1.   12B;  his  sanctuary  at 

i.«l.«4. 

Aoigra,  Rivtr,  the  Homeric  Mi- 

his  great  temple  at  SatsiB, 

w^iM.nuw  called  Msyro-potamd, 

i.  96  {  now  called  the  Golumiu, 

i.  54.  50-61  i  the  Eili  unfit  to 

iL  1—13  ;  his  statue  st   Fatra 

U  eaten,  (14 ;  uiurce  In  Mount 

described,  12B ;  iii.  238.  240,  341. 

LnpJfAw,  oi- SmBras,  6(i,  C7. 41D. 

34a  365,  200.  357.  3S9 ;  gr«8t 

Aiiin>BU,«ild,  iBcrificedtoBiana, 

festival  at  Sicyon,  383 ;  statue  st 

ii.  137. 

.Egeira,3U8. 

'Anino,  Mo<int,  ii.  332. 

— ',  various  Umpla,    ttatues. 

^«(Arafl,  i.360.463i  ii.  13G. 

and  appellalUmt  i 

Aidhenr,  or  Athtm,  mins  of,  ii. 

Aarilai,  L  163. 

47a.  433,  4K4.  610. 

Affyia^,  I.  91. 

Anlhiise,  «  prie«teM,  1.  188. 

^inyc^inu,antiqueai)dnide 

AntiRonui  Oonataii  king  of  Mace- 

statue  dcsmhed.  i.  146.  1«8. 

don,  i.  IOC  142,  iLb-ZS. 

AiAelam,  i.  Ifi3. 

Antilochus,  i.  370. 

.  Argcus,  i.  443. 

AntinoUB,  games  in  honuur  of,  iii. 

49. 

345.  391. 

,  a  favourite  of  Hadrian, 

,  the  epithet  of;  Ii. 

i.  106  J  lii«8CatuBi,  107. 

296  i  m.  361. 

Antiope,  statue  at  Sicyon,  iii.  362. 

Cereatat,  ii.  394. 

Antiuuitiea  and  coim  found  at  Kut- 

C/urim,  iii.  238. 

zopidhi,  ii.  388. 

— —  Coryttllms,  i.  441,442;  tite 

nation  of  Kime,  at  Fhigaleia,  i. 

Deirmliolei,  ii.  410. 

408;atSiiiaDu  and  the  vicinity. 

IhB  Egyptian,  ii.  43S. 

ii.  41,  42  ;  at  Tripolitza,  48  (  at 

Epaaltriut,  ii.  44IL 

Elukinea,  ui.'  169. 

Epieuri'i^,  i.  96.  492  ;  a. 

Antirrhium,  point  oC,  ii.  14S. 

1.33.37!  iii.  347. 

iaioM,  iiL  307. 

AntaninuB  Pius,  temples  and  hatha 

BTBOtBd  by,  K.  422,  423 ;  iii.  235. 

iL  401  ;  iii.  360. 

Antony,  Mark,  the  Tegeaue  join 

MaUataa,  L  162;   ten^ 

on  Mount  Cynortium,  il,  JJJ. 

tia  party,  1.05.360.364. 

ApanokhSra,  a  quarter  of  Andril- 

423. 

W.^,  ii.  17. 

Oiuiates,  il.  102,  lOX'                      , 

Apanokhrepa,  the  summit  of  Mie- 

— —  Parrhaniua,  ii.  310.                  ^^^M 

iiBlium,  i.  BB:  ii.  61. 

Fy(hawi,  i.  \ei.                    ^^^H 

Apollo  PyOtttia,  ten^le,   ii.  : 

iii.  137,  13B. 

Tenealet,  iii.  320. 

Tiearitu,  ii.  M4. 

rAfwenJlH,  iii.  218. 

Apatropra,    Uotaea  of   the   j 

caUed,  iii.  363. 
Appanages  of  lie  Sultana*,  ii. 

161. 
Appiushuildswalla  SI  Sparta,  i. 
Aqueducts,  of  Nefikaatro,  i.  into  { 

of  Ruoum  bricks  at   Patne,  ii. 

137:  at  Corinth,  iii.  243. 
ATaehiutum,  Mount,  ii.  417)418; 

iii.  312. 
Aralhyrea,  site,  iii.  343;  Bouccet 

at,  344. 
^TYrimu,  1.  274. 
AtikbOTB,  village  of,  i.  124.  202. 


-,  the  Si 


ri  of,  i 


ArantitL,  named  from  Aras,  its 
founder,  344. 

'ArasTDB,  or  the  anchorage,  i.  22fi. 

AratuB,  actions  of,  i.  13B.  141  ;  ii. 
340 ;  his  victory  at  Mautineia, 
iii.  US  i  loses  the  battle  of  Ca- 
pbga,  124.  301  {  surprises  Co- 
rinth, 254  1  his  statue  at  Sicyon, 
3sy  ;  his  hemic  monument,  36ff. 
•M2. 

the  Younger,  iii.  133. 

AraiuB,  prommitory,  i.  7  ;  ii.  103. 

Arta,  ii.  I2G. 

Ansdic  league,  after  the  battle  of 
Leiictra,  Hi.  32. 

Arcadia,  ooins  of,  i.  BS  i  cities, 
108.  118;  valleys,  110. 130.  127. 
300  ;  mouataiuB,  366.  368. 486 ; 
ii.  S  ;  climate,  20 ;  dedine  of 
Af^riiMilture,  20,  30  ;  sylvan  val- 
ley i>r  M^alopolis,  31  ;  journey 
through,  94.  210. 

,  its  geography,  ii.  273. 

,  fiirlher    description    of 

andent  and  modern,  ii.  28G  tl 
teg.  ;  relation  of  military  events, 
iii.  44  el  seg. ;  residence  of  King 
Evander  at  Pheneua,  152. 

Arcadian  mountain  scenery,  i.  489; 
ii.  n.  30. 

Arcadians,  s^^lcbre  of  those  who 
fell  at  the  battle  in  the  Altis,  i. 
20 ;  the  coinmon  hearth  of  the 
Arcadians,  94;  mudern  sliep- 
herds,  487 ;  the  ethnic  families 


springsof  NonacriB,iii.  1G3. 108. 

,  council-chamtfer  of  the 

Ten  Thousand,  iL  36. 

Archiroe,  ii.  35. 

Anadierta,  river,  ii.  85. 

Areas,  i.  94  ;  tomb  of,  106. 

Arch,  principle  of  the  ;  approxi- 
mation to  it  in  Uellenic  masonry, 
ii.  354 ;  employment  of  it  in 
Grecian  buildings,  though  not 
in  temples,  380. 

Archidamus,  King,  defeated  by 
Demetrius  Pohorcetes,  iii.  H4. 

Archipdago,  pirates  of  the,  i.  308. 


lence  of  the  Oncian,  ii.  7  ;  ii 


Mqialopolii 


Archives,   edifice'  s 

called  the,  it.  33. 
Araie,  i.  60—65.  419.  456. 
Abgeia,  territory  of  the  dty  of 

Argos,  i.  133  ( lour  throu^  the, 

ii.  396  el  leq.  <  the  route  from 

Argos  to  HyceniB  described,  364 

etseq.VS. 
ArghyrA-kastro,  near  Maghuliana, 

it.  274. 
Argolic  Quif,  the,  iii.  208. 
PenioGula,  i.  319;  ancient 

geography  of  the,  ii.  3G4.  416  et 

teg. 
Argulic  Plain,  mihealthy  from  Uie 


.337. 


t  of  it* 


Argon,  the  Plain,    i 

water-courses,  iL   400 ;  111.    114. 
66.63. 

Ahoob,  description  of  tbe  city  of, 
i.  88.  101.  114.  126.  138.  143. 
169.  347  ;  ii.  23  ;  the  metropo- 
litan church,  341  1  population, 
347  ;  tbe  bishop  of  Anaplia  and 
ArgoB,  357;  tbe  LongWalls,  363 ; 
site  of  the  dty,  394  ;  the  theatre, 
396  ;  the  stadium,  398  j  aque- 
duct, 899;  the  trailt,  400;  tbe 
city  of  Phoroneua,  40U  ;  illustra- 
tion of  the  aneienC  locality  of 
temples,  &.C.,  401  el  wj.  j  the 
Agora,  404  ;  monumental  and 
teuiplm  of  the  Larissa,  408  j  th« 
dty  gates,  411 ;  Argos,  iii.  230. 
232.  3r;2.  305,  300. 

,  Mills  of,  ii.  347- 

,  plain  uf,  ii.  338.  34a 


L 


r 


357.  3C0 ;  marehea 


Ariiundreium,  b  building  at  Mb- 

^■lopolii,  1i.  »4. 
Anaumdrus  of  M^alopolia,  1. 140; 


11  of  Pratiniu,  > 


ii.  31. 

iU.  34'l. 

Aristodes  and  Hippoiiofdiu 

ed  Sparta,  iii.  65- 
AnsUicrateR,  treachery  of, 

big  death,  4lltl  i  he  was  the  Imt 

of  the  race  nl  Cypaeli 

tomb,  iii.  104. 
AristodenitiB,  a  king  of  Mesaenia, 

nho  ilew  hiinselT  sTter  a  riclory, 

■  chief  of  Mtgalopolij, 

-  the  Good,  tyrant  of 
Arcadia,  ii.  399.  303. 


ii.  M.  i 


3114.  300, 
ArisUijibones,  i.  G< 
AriBlotle,  opinioDi 

114. 


of,  i 


lei; 


Arkadhia,  road  to,  i.  33.  49 : 
ptsin  of,  68  ;  the  town  and  can- 
tie,  B9  ;  the  skola  and  export!, 
70;  river,  73:  thebiBhapric  of 
Arkadhia  nr  ChriBtianopolia,  75 
the  Paraxkevi,  a  summit  aboT 
Ihu  lawn,  77  t  Pale&  Arkadhii 
81,  G2;  hilla,  35"].  359  {  i.  37i 


4ft4. 


L  of,  420. 


tape  of,  428. 

Mount  Cofjiium,  ii.  12. 
Armatoli,   employed    to    suppress 
'1.  55  ;  compariMn  with 
n  of  Khig  Alfred,  106. 
Armenia,  Mount,  ii.  275.  277-  27B ; 

iii.  96,  97,  96,  09-  lOS.  226. 

Army  of  Egypt,  Englinh,  ij.  145. 

Armyru,  named  fnim  n  natt  water 

*   ■■2,1.  331.  348. 


Ama,  rirer  and  village   of,   i.  360. 

284. 
Amalit  r^lil,  B  laud  proprietor  in 

the  Morra,  ii.  49  ;  Iiis  pyrgo  or 

Cower,  94,  269. 
Arm,  fountain,  iii.  48.  &4. 
Anianiantnountains,  the,  or  Mount 

Khelmoi,  iL  285. 
AroaTtiia,  river,  three  of  the  name 

in  Arcadia,  ii.  810.  241,  Mu^.; 

sources,  253;  ii.  263  ;   iii.  13(1. 


12(1. 


nthia 


Arrachion,  hi*  death  at  Olymnia, 

1.491. 
Aninoe,  the  fountain,  i.  368. 

temple  of,  i.  102.  370- 

Artemhium,  range  of,  i.  99.   101. 

109.  Ill ;  tlie  modem  Turafki, 

113,  137. 
Mount,  torrenta  from. 


Elig,  ii.  186. 
ArCemidorus,  i.  314. 
Artemisia,  i.  161. 
ArCiaU  of  Sparta,  i.  159  ;  of  Nau. 

pacCui,  ii.  137. 
Jiea,  river  of,  iii.  42,  43. 
Asclepian  Oames,  u  Epidaurus,  ii. 

Aulepieiuni,  or  temple  of  ^scala- 
pius,  at  Abia,  J.  330  ;  account  of 
an,  iii.  361.  377  i  at  Sparta,  i. 
172;  Ul^arlfa,  11.20. 

vfiro,  remains  of,  I.  84  ;  plain  and 
site  uf,  121,  183  ;  ii-  46  ;  vaUev, 
47;  the  ruins,  3171  celebrat^ 
fountains  of  the  Alpheiua  and 
Eurotas,  iii.  36.  38. 

Asaa,  the,  i.  132. 

Asinsi,  the,  i,  442. 

Asia,  Mount,  on  whicli  stood  the 
dty  of  Lai,  i.  273.  27fi. 

Asimdki  uf  Knl&vryto,  oppreasiona 
of,  ii.  265.  283. 

AsiMni,  in  Bardhdnia,  i,  265. 

Asine,  townof,  i.  379.  iSH;  timber 
of  the  n«gliboiinDg  hills,  435. 
443;  ii.  403. 

Aallin  Agii,  a  Greek  village,  i. 
368. 

As6msto,  kolyvia,  and  district  so 
called,  i.  296;  tbe  dilapidated 
church,  297  ;  headland  near  it, 
299. 

Asopia,  distrkt  of  the  Stcyonia,  iii. 


Isnpoi,  vestiges  of  this  town  are 
found  al  BliCra,  i.  220.  230. 

descriptiiHiB  of  this  river, 

iii.  227.  360.  456,  466;  its 
It  the  foot  of  Mount  Oav. 


ria,  343. 

—  BOO  of  Ceifluaa,  iii 

\sprAkhoma,  i.  353.  351. 
AilerioB,  the  river :  it  is  the 


344. 


116.  220.  236.  2 


Dhivr 

3G4. 
Aitrabacus,  i.  1G8. 
AscrateJB,  Diana  surnamed,  i.  276- 
A9tr6,  hay  of,  ii.  477-  481;  the 

gkata,  482  ;  promontory  of,  484. 
AtaJante,  Bculptured  in  a  pedimeal, 

i.  05. 
Alhanosi 


■ —  monaalcry  of   St.  ii. 

afiO. 
Alhenatun,  plain  of  Asea    at,   ii. 


108  ;  scene  of  the  theatre,  155, 
156  (  remark  of  Thucydides, 
160;  the  Colirttaa,  176;  the 
Propyl™,  375  ;  iii.  229.  303. 

the  temple  of  Mlnerra  Po- 

liaa,  ii.  S. 

Athenians,  the,  i.  36S.  371.  401. 
492  ;  defeated  in  Mgina,  ii.  439  ; 
rebuild  the  long  walls  of  Corinth, 


ha,  i.  285.  311. 


i-7i 


AltaluB,  coloaaal  atatue  of  the  king, 

iii.  361. 
Attica,  etymology  of  the  word,  i. 

210,301  ;ii.  14. 
Atzldhes,  ii.  237,  22a  231. 
Atzlkoio,  valley  and  river  of,  ii.  22, 

23  ;  village  uf  Atsikoto,  and  an- 
■  atAnadianl«wn(Gorii«>,24. 


AvB'i,  Cape,  iii.  191.  212,213.  3 
Anion,  heroum  of,  i.  I(i3. 
a  pass  of  Messenia,  I.  4 

484. 
pass  of  the  Alpheius,  d 

Karitena,  ii.  19,  20. 
— — nearNeieri,  121. 
Auge,  the  fountain,  i.  93. 
Angelas,  king  of  the  Epdi 

ii.  199. 
Augeiffi,  i.  247. 
AuKUStus,  die  emperor,  i.  95.  161. 

246.  277.  329.  360.  363;  ii.  124. 
Aureliua,  dedications  to,  i.  203. 
Auriga,  the  consteltalion,  ii.  446. 
Autonoe,  i.  lO?. 
Azanea,  the,  on  Arcadian  tribe,  ii. 


BABAEA,villageof,i.l80.  2S5.  311. 

Babas,  pyi^  and  tjiftlik,  i.  191. 
OibiAci,  monaEtery  uf,  ii.  133. 
Babyca^  the,  at  Sparta,  i.  181, 
Bahylon,  i.  383. 
Bncchiadce  and   Eetionid»,  ruling 

families  at  Corinth,  iii.  230. 
Bacchue,  hii  temples  at  Tegea,  i. 
94  ;  at  Rome,  96  ;  Bacchus  aa  a 
child,  161  ;  atBryaem,  168;  fea. 
tival  on  Mount  Zaryiium,  247, 
254;  on  Mount //iuni,  274;  or. 
gies  of  Bacchus,  ii.  76;  worahlp 
of  him  at  Elis,  226.  490;  his 
temple  at  Bryses,  iii.  3  ;  orgiea, 
46.  295,  296 ;  splendid  sta 
this  god  at  SicyoD,  356. 
Bacchus,  Acratophorui,  i.  490. 

jEsymnrtBi,  ii.  129. 

Axilei,  ii.  76. 

floccAeiiM,  iii.  237-  3W. 

Calydomni,  and  the  Dio. 

nvaiac  festival  ac  Paine,  ii.  120. 
Co^onafau,  temple,  i.  103. 


-  theri 


r,  202. 


Avarino,  Pale6,  castle  of,  i.  308  ; 

penimnila  of,  401.  411.  424. 
Avarfsi,  a  tax  on  chatlels,  I.  132. 
AvgherinA,  Oeorge.called  Kyr  Ohl. 

orgiki,  i.  23. 


171. 

Creaius,  ii.  409. 

Lampter,  iii.  218. 

LeucifloUUu,  iii.  208. 

tj*ii«,  iii.  237,  359. 

■    ■  ,S'aotoj,'ii.'444'.  471. 

Bagd4d,  i.  220. 

Batt/ra  river,  the  Vasillko,  i. 

470,  480,  482. 
BlinitZB,  or  Ptniwa,  village,  i. 


V^B^F 

■                   43U                                            IMfiBX. 

W                   B4..UM,thB  river,  ii.   M9(  nnr 

B.dwh,  on  the  bank  <A   the  I-don. 

Argo.,  364. 

ii.  94.  399. 

Ifa.tbel,;I<A,ii.IOI. 

OOuhi,  Kato.  village  of,  iii.  63. 

ItarbilzB,  ihB  river  of,  [Alphiiiu,] 

iL28. 

aSB.  S49.  391. 

tjifdtkof,.iWof»Pttl«6. 

Benokhi,  a  rich  Greek,  whme  man- 

khors,  iii.  34.  SI.  33.  40.  4.1. 

Bi>rl>6pula  of  Tcipoliuk,  i.  aj. 

in  1770, 1.  320L 

Bermlht  dty,  and  ttie  river   Be- 

Uardhlinia,  a  diviaion  of  tlio  Morea, 

rentheatos,  ii.  290,  2112. 
Beyhk,  or  Dhunusii,  the  hidi  road. 

i.  12B  ;  Albanian  colony  of,  130. 

2K4  i  produce  and  expnru,  242  ( 

ii.32a. 

RaJDining  CO  Mani,  SO-J.  2ta. 

Bey.ZaiJe,  Peter,  son  of  T«<Bet. 

&ey.  i.  311). 

Horoer-.,  i.  420.  422. 

Basiaufi,  village  of,  i.  194.  300.  202. 

Barrier,  M  Sparti,  i.  182. 

222.    228;    hill  of  Beaiau^,    ii. 

BaiMDiko,  Till«»(«,    i.    12B.    2«6) 

70.  518. 

Bias,river,  i.  440.  471. 

BarthEltBoi's  Anacbiiraia,   i.   176. 

Birbati,  Tillage,  ii.  47;  iii.  36. 

178. 

Bird-,   fountain,    the,   en  Uoimt 

Ba«h.  «vpd4ti,  HI.  114. 

Khehni.,  iii.  169. 

BojUh  founded    by   Cypseluj,    ii. 

Biskini,  i.  53. 

391t  Uieroy»i™W«iiu»»iidc«. 

Itilaia,  aituatio*  of,  iii.  S15. 

pitalof  AreiidiB,ii.32l. 

Bhmb,  temple  of,  i.  9«.  41)9  j  iha 

neia,  i.  106. 

Biton  carrying  a  bull,  itatne  of,  ii. 

ofihoCoIuniiu,ii.l_-9t  the  glen 

408. 

of  Bassai,  111  belonged  to   the 

Bimnde,  Peiro,  a  ManlMA  »£  in. 

PhigaleuM*,  12. 

fluonce,  i.  237. 

n<ilh<M,  ii.  2«. 

Blibwdhi,   Tillage  on  a   hi%   ii. 

90. 

dmweattblsplace,  ii.  2111. 

Blaok  Sea,  the,  i.  24S. 

B»il.irclee,i-147. 

Blitra,  or  Ataput,  Tuioa,  L  M5, 

Balhslbtt,  a  spring  which  flowed 

320. 

to  the  /Wi««..  ii.  30. 

Boan,  wild,  il.  87.  21&,  316.  233. 

Bay  tree  of  the  Syrian.,  iha,  iii. 

120. 

BodBga,  M.  Barbie  du,  i.  41. 

Bawnlko,  villBga  of,  ii.  278  ;  iij. 

B-satiee,  the,  i.  21-1. 

103. 118.  laa 

Baa,   town  oA  i-   l3Si   IBfe.   Slfi. 

^- pu>  of.  ii.  278. 

330. 

Bear,  tlw,  ii.  233,  234.  350  j  in 
Mount  Taygecnni,  iii.  3. 

Boeck,M.,  opinion  ofcL  9* 

Boghiiz,  the,  a  plain,  of  MBnanla, 

Bedaat,  duly  upon  enports,  i.  46 ; 

i.  482,  483. 

ii.  141. 

Bokhiiaia,  the  river,  ill.  213.  IflS. 

Be<l4ui,   hamlai  of,   ii.  382;   iii. 

114.  40a  407. 

103. 

Bolax,  a  t,.wn  of  TriphgtiO,  «..  W  i 

Beglerb^g   and    Mirmir&n,    eipla- 

now  Volkntza,  207. 

_                        nation    of  the  Turkihh  di.tiiic 

Bolikiis,  i.  2GG. 

■                        tionn,  ii.  3S8. 

Boliiui,  site  of,  iii.  19G  1  oi«7  nMr 

■                  BeklrEff6ad>,i.  3.  241. 

the   riraf   BoUiuna,   iii.     413. 

117. 

W                   rea,  ii.  4». 

flo4ft».  near  to  Fatra,.  ii.  12K. 

■                 BBlili,  khan  of,  iii.  8a-B8. 

Boliik-bashi,  ail  AUunian,  i.  342. 

Brimi*i,rfluadon  of,  ii.  298;  its 

Bonaparte,  tradition  cMpectiog  thv. 

familyof,  i.  314.  461. 

Ifli  ii»  saroaina,  20;  tho  Her. 

Book*  of  the  monaatecy  of  A(«np 

mffliim  at  [ha  l>uuniiiiry  of  Iwi.         .piiio,  iii.  LJJ. 

C'uua, -33;  Hon>uIle!>tuuua.27.     Burall,  Ano,  i.  310-                                 ^^^^H 

Ik                         J 

Bordhdnia,    village   near    Miiitrii, 

i.  125;  ill.  17- 
Bnreu,  gacri6<»  to  the  viiad,  li. 

303. 

Boreiam,    Mount, 


temple  dedicated  by  Ulysses,  on 

his  return  from  Trov,  ii.  317  i 

iii.  34. 
B6tia,  a  village  of  Slesseni*,  i.  77- 
Botzn,  a  measure  coataioing  twenty 

r>ke«,  i.  131. 
B^tsaka,  village,  iii.  343.  345. 
BiKa,    Inscribed    marble    in   the 

churrb  of,  i.  225. 
Bracuiodi  JUaina,  i.  308. 
Brasidas,  ceaataph  of,  i.  184.  170  ; 

his  defeat  by  DeQioaLhenes,  41 4. 
Briareus  settled  the  contention  be. 

tween  Neptune  and  Apollo,  for 

the    Isthmus    and   for  Corinth, 

iii.  248.  289. 
Bridge,  simple,  on  the  Eatzanes 

river,  ii.  263. 
Brltza,  Apano,  L  365. 
Brown,  Captain,  danger  of  his  ship 

near  Pyrgos,  i.  316. 
Bruma  kalyvis,  or  huts,  i.  24. 
BTseeOfi.    187,   188;  poution  of, 

iii.  2  i  myateriea  of  Bacchus,  3  ; 

ancient  site,  4. 
Bugs,  village  of,  i.  387- 
— — -  mowy  mnimil  of,  ii.  SSS. 
BukMftti,  village,  ii.  219. 
Buniu,  son  of  Mercury,  iii.  241. 
Bupkagiwa  at  the  source!  of  the 

Buphagus,  ii.  67.  92.  2811. 
lite  of  the  town,  ii. 


r  Pylus,  i 


Baphagus,  river,  ii.  G' 
Buphia,  position  of,  ii 
Buphras,  mountain  n 

416. 
Bupraamm,  chief  dty  of  the  Epeii, 

i.  7  !  ii.  lea,  183. 
Bum,  (ilain  of,  iii.  131. 
deatruyad  by  an  earthiiUBke, 

iii.  154.  309,  etaeq. 
Bumieui,  the  river,  iii.  40S.  408. 
Biiiia,  village  of,  ii.  377- 
Butter   of  Oastlini,  i.    17  i  of  Ai 

Vlasi,  ii.  117- 
Bayiti,  village,  iii.  107. 
Buzi,  river  at,  i.  57 :  vUlaga  of, 

57.  73 ;  ii.  484,  485. 
Bvzantium,   andnit   fortifications 

'of,  i.  368. 


C^iiepolii, 


■  ■  rfBiinruHt,  i 


Cffisar's,  C.  J.,  Gardens,  i.  96;  his 
tmipte  at  Sparta,  Itil.  3G3  ;  re- 
storation of  Corinth  and  Car- 
thage by,  Iii.  231. 

Co^iaco,  the  fountain,  i.  374.  276. 

Caicua,  plain  of  llie,  i.  95. 


mUta,  3G1 ;  viUaga  of  Kal&ml, 

Calathium,  a  mountain  with  a  tem- 

pie  and  cavern,  i.  329- 
CaUmreia,  island  of,  ii.  142.  450  ; 

town  of,  461. 
CallJcratei,  conduct  of,  iii.  303, 204. 

419. 
Calltmachus,  the  supposed  i&v«Ltor 

of  the  Ionic  order,  ii.  5. 
CaUistephanus,      the     olive     tree 

named,  L  38. 
Calliato,  tomb  of,  an  artificial  hill, 


Canatbue,  the  spring,  ii.  3&7.  3fi0. 
Candia,  island  of,  i.  243. 
Cannon,  EngUsh   braaa  ordnance 

at  the  castle  of  the  Morca,  ii.  149. 
Caphareua,  i.  413. 
Cajihya,  road  to,  ii.  319  <  remains 

of  this  town  at  KhotOjia,  275; 

the  walls,  iii.  103;  the  battle  of 

Caphyffi,  104. 122,  (Tfiej. 
Caphyatlc  rock  in  the  pass  of  Oioi&, 

iii.  113. 
CapTtuema,  in  the  plun  of  Stsuy- 

clerua,  i.  467. 
Capit&n  Pashft,  i.  66.  31?.  336. 318. 
Cardamyle,    a     town     subject     to 

Sparta,  i.  330 ;  Mte  designated 

Iv  the  nams  SkordhamuU,  331. 
453. 


im,  ihe  grovp,  i.  301.  JBl ; 
li.  20S,  iOH. 
CkmeatM,  Uia  hill,  iii.  34J,  :t4Q. 
fjameium,  lempla  of  ApnUo  Car- 
-      ntdui,  i.  274.  33»i  ■tame,  3SI. 
See  Apollo. 
Camion,  the  uiur(«s  of  Che,  ii.  204. 
CamiTml,  festivities  during  tho,  ii. 


,  lil.  . 


169. 

Caryny  its  all«  at  Oiik 

106.  13S. 
Caryihit.,  celebrated  for 


Cascade  of  ihe  Scyz,  called  Mavni- 

neria,  iii.  167.  108. 
CawaDdra  of    Troy,   i.   3QB ;  her 


Castor,  sculpture  of,  !.  S5 ;  he 
founded  the  lemple  of  Minerva 
Asia.  i.  162,  1(0.  273. 

Caslorides,  i.  246. 

CBtacomh  of  the  Epidaurii,  i.  216 ; 
catacotnhs  at  Kai&rryta.  ii.  112. 

Cathari,  or  the  Pure,  deitieg  nam. 
ed,  i.  118. 

Cavern,  lofty,  beneath  the  rocks 
of  Mount  Chaoii,  ii.  %40. 

Caucon,  monanienl  of,  i.  60 ; 
stream  of  this  name,  it.  198. 

CauconeB,  the,  i.  00. 

Cauconw-Pylil,  i.  67- 

Caui,  the  town,  and  temple  of 
j^scujapiiu,  ii.  2&t. 

Celea,  mysteries  of  Ceres  cele- 
brated at,  iiL  346,  34Q ;  site  of, 
353. 

Celenderit,  fort^es^  ii.  449. 

CtlosM,  Mount,  iii.  344. 

Cenchrae,  riUage,  ii.  342,  343. 

Cenehreia,  iii.  23£_237;  import- 
ance of  the  pass  of,  256. 

I  sea  of,  iii.  299. 

Cenchriu,  Iii.  233. 

Cmerium,  near  Cyparissia,  i.  426, 
427. 

Centaurs  on  the  frtze  of  the  lemple 
of  Apoilo  Epicurius,  i>.  6. 

Cephmis,  son  of  Aleus,  tradition, 
(ii.  119. 

Cephisodoms,  distinguished  in  the 
battle  of  Mantineia,  i.  108, 

Cepbisodotus,   Athenian   sculptor. 


i.  34. 


Cephisi 


,  temple  of,  at  Argoe,  i 


Ceram^ciu,  the,  i.  108. 
Cenaaittm,  mounlaiu,  i.  491 ;  ii. 
10.  13.  313. 


Cerberus,  ffrotCii  from  whicli  H^. 
i-otea  dragged,  i.  398.  301. 

Ceres,  grove  of,  i.  6!)  ;  on  Mount 
Aleiiiim,  111.  )1».  31*2;  temfdes 
of,  94.  106.  346:  at  Twnanim, 
300 ;  at  Messene,  389  ;  the  great 
goddesses  Ceres  and  Proserpine, 
ii.  34,  3d ;  lemple  at  Patras,  the 
well  at  which  the  sick  ofii»«d  up 
prayers,  130;  colossal  sculpture 
of  Ceres  and  De>p<etia,  308 ; 
temple  near  Nestane,  iii.  47.  DDA, 
296.364.  457.471. 

Chlhoaia,  i.  166  ;  ii.  459. 

— — -  in  the  COrythenaea,  temple. 


i.  331. 


101. 


in  Helos,  sacred  grove,   ii. 

303. 

Zuiia,  ii.  103. 

—  in    Oncmum,    temple,    (of 

Erinnys,)  ii.  101. 

/'onwAoia,  iii.  189. 

Pelasgit,  ii.  406. 

PToalatia,  mysteries  of,  iii. 

332. 

Thamia,  iii.  137- 

Thaamoplmnu,  ii.  447. 

Cerigo,  island  of,  i.  194.  2S4.  268. 

310. 
Ceryneia,  extant  vails  of,  Iii.  184; 

site  of,  403.  405. 
CerynUet,  river,  iii.  403.  407. 
ChiBrotma,  battle  of,  iii.  199. 
ChaUii,  river,  i.  68.  66  j  town  of, 

69.  66.  420 ;  u.  300. 
Chalcocondytai,    references  to    the 

Byzantine  hiatorian,  i.  426  ;  ii. 

44.  173.  376. 
Champlite,  family  of,  i.  10. 
Chandler's  account  of  the  temple 

of  Venue  Catosoupia,  ii,  446. 
Dr.,  quoted,  ii.  452  ;  iii. 

389.  299.  310. 
Chaan,  Mount,  sources  of  the  Era- 
sinus,  ii.  340.  342. 
Charadra,  \.  343. 
ChaTodrai,  the  river,  i.  391.  4G3. 

431. 


— ■-  Htream    near    Argoe, 
t  custom  relatoi,  ii.  364. 
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CAeimorrftiu.  rivw.  it.  338. 

Club  of  Hercules,   wild  olive  the 

regerraination  of  the,  H.  444. 

Chelonalai,  cape,  1.  7-  62  i  or  Gla- 

Clylffiinnestra,  statne  of,  L  147. 

rmt^a,  ii.  175. 

Diana  on  the,  ii.  110;  the  hUl 

221.        ' 

of  Kaataoii,  122. 

'Cnaeadiam,  the  hill,  i.  274.  27G. 

rinth,  iii.  309,  310. 

Cflflci™  at  Sparta,  the,  i.  180,  IBI. 

276iiii.  la 

Cnageus,  i.  170. 

Chiton,  i.  16ft 

Cltariia,  the  valley,  i.  330.  332. 

Coccus  of  the  priniri  oak  trees  in 

Cftooia,  on  Mount  Boreium,  i.  120. 

the  Moria  yielding   a    crimson 

or  the  Dvke,  ii.  3i(i.  3le ; 

dye,  i.  250. 

iii.  36. 

CockereU,  Mr.,  his  account  of  the 

temple  at  Olympia,  i.  27;  diE- 

or,  i.  10. 

covery  of  ft  Inm  at  Bassm,  ii.  5. 

Chrvsis,  tbr  prieatesB,  ii.  391. 

467. 

Cicero,  reckoned  three  jEBCulapii, 

CiEuB,  votive  helmet  inscribed  with 

ii.  26. 

the  name,  i.  47,  4a.  82. 

river,  i.  391 ;  at  the  Det\-i- 

IBS;  ii.  533. 

ni  of  Kokhla,  392.  482. 

O'JMI,  Che  fountain,  ii.  281. 

Coins,  ancient,  of  Patr»3,  ii.   126. 

Cisterns,  aiicieul  bottle-Hhsped,  ii. 

146  ;  purcliased  at  Barbiua,  iii. 

116. 

Ctad^us,  a.  river  flowing  by  Olvm. 

Col^nua,  cok)ny  led  by,  i.  442. 

pia,  i.  25.  29,  30.  32.  40. 

C/onmn,  castle  of  the  Megalopo- 

Colchi,  their  worship  of  Minerva 

liti^  ii.  323. 

Asia,  i.  182.  974. 

Cleisthenea  of  Sicyon,  iii.  360. 

Cobma,  at  Sparta,  i.  163.  171. 

Cleilw,   its  walli  on  the  heights 

ColoBides,    near   Corone,    i.    442. 

above  the  Klltora  Hver,  ii.  257. 

443. 

Colonies,   Rotoan,   Nieopalta    and 

268  ;  its  edilices,  260. 

Patnx,  ii.  124. 

Cleomenea,  king  of  Lacediemon,  i. 

ColumoB,    interesting    ancient,    i. 

293.  488  J  fine  cvlinder  of  a  co- 

ii.    2U ;    captures  the   citadel  of 

lumn  on  Mount  CetyUuui,  ii.  2  j 

Argos,  ii.  410,  411.  493.  626; 

extant  columns  at  the  castle  of 

after  the  taking  of  Sparta  he  fliea 

St.  Helene,  18 ;   of  the  Agora  of 

into  Egypt,  iii.  122.101.311. 

Clepfgdra,  M  Meesene,  the  foun. 

Tripolilia,  47  i  at  Levidhi,  278j 

tain,  or  Water  of  Secrecv,  i.  367, 

column  of  the  HerRum,  387; 
beautiful  Doric  at  ^gina,  435  j 

368.  371.  386. 

Cieon,  hoitte  of  King,  iii.  360. 

unusual  Doric  profile,  iii.  101. 

C/eono,  river  of,  iiL  324. 

Combe,   Mr.    Taylor,  his  iHuBtra- 

tlons  of  marbles  aud  antiquities. 

326  el  leg. 

ii.  5. 

Cleonymus,  !.  219. 

CoDiTOon  Hearth  of  the  Arcadians, 

Climate   of   tlie  maritime   plains 

contrasted  with  that  of  the  Area- 

mon  Hearth,  107. 

dian  hills,  ii.  18.  20;  KalSvryta 

Comnenus,  Andronicus,  i.  205. 

Conon,  achievement  of  the  Alhe. 

142 ;  fogH  and  chilly  air  of  Ar- 
cadia, iii.  24. 

131.    133.    220.  242.   317.    341. 

C/>Bi(u,  the  road  called,  ii.  413 ; 

347.                                                                                   I 

iii.  40.  52. 

Cfitor,  valley  of,  ii.  109. 
VOL.  HI. 

from  Corinth,  iii.  3211.                                               ■ 

■■ 
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Copaif  in  Bicol!>,  Lake,  iii.  148. 

Coraeonniwii,  or  IsUiid  of  Crovs, 

In  llu>  Ladon  river,  ii.  90.  102. 

Core,  or  PmwTpine,  ii.  34,  3S. 

Coifii,  ii.  274. 

CoBiHTH,  i.  138.  143.  176.  224. 
341 ;  its  nnhealthincM,  ii.  142; 
Roman  doIdd]'  estBlilished  by 
Julini  Cnsar,  iii.  188;  smv-al 
Rt  itie  city,  228  ;  iu  puru,  nn- 
dent  moniuntmti,  and  lung 
wall) ;  Dompuimn  of  the  accounti 
by  ancient  and  roodem  travel- 
lers, and  ita  actual  state,  228 
— 237  :  existing  rranaini  of  the 
Bunian  edilipei,  244  ;  mini  of 
the  Grecian  buildings,  245  ;  the 
Long  Walla  of  Corinth,  261— 
264  ;  their  demolitiaii,  25C  ; 
frreat  beight  of  rbe  city  waili'. 
253  ;  modern  pronunciation  of 
tlie  name  Korintho  [Uorlho), 
S62  ;  acrengtli  of  the  ponition  of 
Corinth,  302.  322 ;  reBeciiona  on 
the  power  and  influence  of  the 
ancient  city,  322. 

-  -     —  Gulf  of,  ii.  348. 

CoRiNTSiA,  the,  iii.  229  ;  re- 
marlu  on  [ho  subordinate  posi. 
tiona  of,  303. 

Corinthiac  gai£^  great  beautv  of  ita 
soenery  and  diversified  coast,  iii. 
313.  307. 

Corinthian  coast,  topography  of  the, 


pia,  1.  62.  411  ;  deM^ption,  413. 
424. 

Coryp/uBum,  nunintoin,   ii.  425. 

C:;urythenBei,  the,  ii.  333,  334. 

Coa,  island  of,  i.  48  ;  delightful 
climale  of,  ii.  429. 

Cotton,  cultivatioa  of,  t.  15. 

CatyliiuH,  Alouut,  i-  492  j  frag. 
mentB  iif  the  temple  of  Apollo 
E))icuriu>  seen  on  tho  hill,  ii.  1, 
el  teg. ;  a  liranch  of  the  Lyctean 
range,  lU ;  named  from  Co^Aim, 
iienr  Plusaieia,  13;  ipriuir  on, 
lU. 

Catglum,  a  castle  appertaining  xo 
the  J'higalenia,  ii.  12;  ita  site 
may  be  delennined  by  the  disco- 
very of  a  temple  of  Venus,  13  j 
i.  4!)3. 

Coundl-cliamber  at  Megalopolia,  ii. 
36. 

house  at  Olytnpia,  i,  34. 

Cranae,  island,  i.  247. 

Cratmium,  at  Corinth,  i.  170. 

Cranes,  carrieri  of  smaller  birds. 


131! ;  river  betov  Elukfnea,  157  ; 
ravine  of  tiie  Akrita,  172  ;  river, 
394;  iu  sources  near  £gs,  406, 

107. 

■renum,  ridge  of,  i.  90.  121  ;  ii, 

316;  katavbihra  on  the  southern 

side  of  Mount,  iii.  42. 
Cr^plionles,      Dorian    I'onqueror, 

territory  acquired  by  him,  i.  364. 

36».  457.  4Sa 
Crete,  island  of,  i.  I70.  200.  207  ! 

the  ediiraiion  of  Jupiter,  ii.  310. 


Crjtple,  or  Secret  Entranie  to  the 

Hladium  at  Olympia,  i.  30. 
Curetea,  the,  i.  369.  37I. 
Currant  plantations  of  ihe  plain  of 

Pstra,  ii.   123,  )2S  ;  eslimateil 

value  of  them,  1S4. 
CiirrantE,  or  dwarf  grapes  of  the 

Murea,  ii.  125 ;  their  perfume, 

141;  cultivation,  348. 
Customs ,  modem  and  ancient,  i .  44S. 
Cyathua  offering  the  cup  to  Her- 
cules, iii.  312. 
Cydopea,  their  masonry  esemplified 

in  the  remains  of  TJryiu,  ii.  350 ; 

their  works   at    MyceuEe,    365 ; 

altars  of  the,  iii.  291.  29G- 
Ci/larabis,  a  gymnasium,  ii.  40?. 
Cylarahus,  son  of  Sthenelus,  tomb, 

ii.  407. 
Cytlene,  Mount,  i.  7j  the  highest 

mountaia  of  Arcadia,  iii.  1^ 
site  at  Glarfentia,  ii,  103  j 

the  harbour,  IL.    174 1    iii<    111- 

116. 
Csnatlui,   its    situation,    ii.   109 ; 

disaeusioas  of  the  citizeoB,  iij. 

129;    destruction  of   the   rity, 

130;  itaaiteatKal&vrj'W,  )79; 

Arcadian  city,  iii.  404. 
Cynisca,  heroumof,  i.  166, 
Cynortas,  lomb  of,  i.  163. 
Cgnosum,  i.  178- 
Cynosuretises,  the,  i.  175.  178. 
Cynurffii,  the,  ii.  3a0  ;  their  towns 

determined,  323  ;  Cynuria,  493. 
Cyparissia,  town   of  JlesseniBj  i. 

22».  372.  426.  482- 
Cgparisiia,  i.  63.  72.  82. 
CyparisBian  mountain,  i.  76.  226. 

gulf,  392. 

Cyporis™*,  i.  293. 

Cgpbanla,  port,  ii.  501. 

Cypress  trees,  i.  318  ;  great  cypress 

Ht  Patra,  ii.  147  ;  cypresses  called 

the  Virgina,  245. 
Cypresiea,  grove  named  the  Cra- 

nettitn,  iii.  234. 
Cypada,   the    fart    taken    by   the 

Spartans,  ii.  322. 
CypseluB,  bra  of,  i.  36  j  king  of 

Arcadia,  458  ;  race  of,  ii.  321 ; 

his  offering  of  a  statue  of  Jupiter 

of  hammered  gold,  iii.  275. 
Cynta,  aauctuary  of  iGsculapius  at. 


D^OALVa,  statues  by,  ii.  295; 
works  of  the  sculptor,  ill.  240. 

Dalion,  river,  i.  59- 

Damophon  of  Aleaaene,  colossal 
sculptures  by,  i.  360;  ii.  3(1, 
S69;  iii.  189. 

Danae,  brazen  chamber  at  Areoa, 
in  which  Acrisius  coniioed  her, 
ii.  382  ;  description,  409. 

Donaus,  ijirone  of;  his  competition 
with  Oelanor,  ii.  402 ;  hia  daugh- 
ters, 405—477.  479. 

Daphne,  account  by  the  poeta  of. 


i.  207- 


■  the 


Dardanus,    cavern 

hinh  of,  i.  60. 
Davifi,  river  of,  or  the  Hetisson,  i. 

1 16  ;  vale  of,  ii.  51 ;  village,  53. 
Death,  statue  representing,  i.  I70. 
Dime,   fresh  water  rising  in  the 

sea,  near  Oenetblium  in  Argolia, 

ii.  480,  481  i  iii.  47-  56. 
Deirat,  the  bill,  at  Argos,  ii.  400; 

the  gate  of  Deiraa,  400.  411. 
Delaman&rB,    antiquities    at    tfae 

ruined  church,  ii.  349. 
Delikti-baba,  rock   off  the  islanu 

Sphaeleria,  i.  400. 
Delikiitzi,  village,  i.  434. 
Delimemi,  i.  354. 
Delphi,  treasnriee  at,  i.  39;  tomb 

of  Areas  transported  by  command 

of  the  oracle,   107;  the  oraile, 

IBO. 
Delus,  ravaged  by  Metrophanes,  i. 

214. 
Demetrius  Foliorcetea,  i.  179  ;  his 

conquest  of  Atiiens  and  attack 

upon  Sparta,  iii.  84. 
aon  of  Antigonua,  cap. 

turea  Sicyon,  iii.  250.  366.  elseq. 
son  of  Philip,    i.  370, 

-  ■■     '■ St.,  or  Ai  Dhimitri,  on 


Demiro,  in  the  plain  of  the  Euro- 

DemoBCLeoes,  commander  of  the 

ninsula  of  Pylus,  i.  401,  el  SBj. ; 
death  of  the  orator,  ii.  452. 
DeTiAelialit,  a  district  of  MeaseiiiB, 


Deommria,  bmen  itstue  of,  i.  108. 

Daw  ill  Menanin,  i.  407- 

DerTfiium.  >MLue  df  Diniia  Der. 
rhiBlis,  lii,  3.  li. 

Dervcnii  guard-famiae  of  o  piuu  ; — 
Blount  timemn,  i.  62.  D4  ;  of  ihe 
Steniiri,  IS'!.  IDO.  103. 

-       bridge  of  tlie,  near  the 

Umii  of  Tars,  ii.  aCS. 

Derriih  Bey,  i.  IJIl. 

Dnpo°na,  Maine  uf,  ii.  10.  29a: 
ooIowmI  Kulpture  of,  301* ;  l^m- 
}ile  of  the  '  Mistreu ',  30(1,  .Kl?- 

Devils,  s  quarrel  between  two  de- 
mons ou  Moant  Saetft,  iil.  US. 

Dbafiii.  PaleA,  i.  266. 

Dhanudi,  former  importance  of  the 
biahnpHc  and  town  of,  ii.  44(i. 

DhekatfK,  the  lithe,  i.  3.  II. 

Phiak6fto,  utreani  joining  the 


396. 


Dhiasjlo,  explanation  of  the  ironl, 

iii.  lOfl. 
Dhiavotilxa.  town  of.  i.  481.  483. 
DhSdhavra,  viJlage,  iii.  S.IS- 
nhikha,  a  ravine  so  named,  i.  285. 
DhlkovB,  vestigea  of  a  temple  at, 

i.  207-  277- 

DhiBiMidra,  village,  i.  483.  486. 

Dhimitzana,  town  on  a  moun- 
tain-ridge, i.  02  ;  niCuation  above 
theAlpbdus,  ii.  19.22;  studies 
in  the  achool,  00  ;  romantic  cha- 
racter of  tlie  poaition,  and  an. 
dent  vestigea,  83  ;  iii.  136. 

DhiofSrli,  hiB  of,  ii.  10,  11.  IB  ;  it 
ii  the  proper  XjctEiim,  ly  ;  the 
lowest  fnlls,  20 ;  Dhiaforti  and 
Tetcizi  arc  the  highest  points  of 
the    Lyt»an    range,    27;     thi 


DhuUanS,  river  of,  !I.  337-  333. 
Dia,  ur  Ilelie,  temple  of,  iii.  344. 
Dinns,  conduct  of.  iii.  203. 
Diana,  various    partiFulara    of  the 

goddess's  celebrated  temples,  fea- 

livals,  and  statues,  i.  140.  162. 

274.  339.  3045  ii.  127-  214.  46a 

S23;  iii.  233.  830.  266.295,396; 

her  temple  at  jGgeira,  388. 

^yinaa,  i,  165- 

— AgroUra,  ii,  37. 

■ ■ — Alpheiaa,    at     Letrini,    ii. 

180. 
Alphiiania,  or  Alpheiusa,  i. 

6S.  IS». 

Calliite,  temple,  ii.  300. 

CedreaHi,  iii.  100. 

CnaaUeaia,  ii 


119. 


-    ,  i.  170. 

—  Cnalralit,  i.  122. 

—  Cordax,  ii.  209, 

Daphnaa,  tBmple,  i.  274, 

Oielynna,  i.   162-  274,  276. 

Epheiia^  iL  33 ;  temple  and 

festival  at  Sdllue,  214.  216. 

Hegefoodki,  i.  165. 

Hegemoae,  i.  93 ;  ii.  307, 

Hemereiia,  ii.  110;  iii.  179. 

Ilierda,  ii.  31?. 

fM0ria,i.  165.  177, 

iapAria,  iL  127- 

-  Leacofliryene^  i.  1 47- 


-  Limrui 


1.165; 


mrufji,  i.  132;  ii.  129. 

Lyeeia,    temple    Ijuilt    by 

Hippolytua,  ii.  444. 
— —  LycoaHs,  ii.  304. 

Jlfyria,  iii.  14. 

Nemidia,  ii.  158. 

— Orlbia,  i.  168  i  ii.  341. 


Dindanis,  his  deacripbion  of  the 
Theban  invasiDD  of  Laconia,  iii. 
29  J  qunted  with  respect  to  Sicy- 
on,  iii.  3fi6,  367- 

Dio^nes  of  Sinope,  bis  icatite  in 
Lechsum,  iii.  234. 

Diulcus,  uf  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
iii.  39J.  300. 

Diimedes,  i.  432 ;  founds  the  tem- 
ple of  Minervii  Oxyderces,  ii. 
410;  temples  dedicated  by,  ii. 
445.  465. 

Dionysias,  the  fonntain,  i.  72. 

Dionysiiim,  the,  i.  163.  171. 

Diophune!!,  <!ummander  uf  the  A- 
clmian  forces,  i.  38fl ;  son  of 
DiciiB,  statue  of,  and  elegy,  ii. 
33. 

Dioscuri,  temples  and  statues  of 
the,  i.  106.  163.  165.  182.  249. 
2S7.  32a  369 ;  called  the  Great 
Gods,  ii.  260  j  statues  by  IKpcB. 
nuB  and  Scvlha,  of  them  and  their 
aons,  and  of  Bilaeira  and  Fbtebe, 
in  ebouy,  ii.  407. 

Dioscnriiaa,  explanati  oa  of  the 
name,  ii,  186 ;  iii.  132;  in  the 
Fhli&sia,  350. 

Dipaa,  its  roiiiB  on  a  rock  near  the 
Helisson,  ii.  52. 

Discipline,  nuliCary,  of  the  ondent 
Greeks,  iii.  82. 

Diutn,  in  Macedonia,  i.  13S ;  de- 
stroyed by  the  .^tolians,  iii.  132. 

dj™ "" 


Like,  i. 


Djidjori,  village  and  river,  i.  396. 

Djimova.     See  Tzimuva. 

Djirdje,  i.  485. 

Dj6ia,  near  the  Alpheius,  i.  23. 

Dolio,  the  Igijmeaoa  of  the  monas- 
tery of,  ii.  177- 

Dodwell,  Mr.,  researches  of,ii.  312. 

Dolgorduki,  Russian  attempt  under 
this  officer  upon  SIoth6ni,  i.  208. 

Donnelly,  Capt.,  S.  N.  i.  286. 

Donuaa,  Miivn  of,  iii.  217- 

Dorceia,  i.  166. 

Dorceus,  i.  167. 

Dorians,  the,  i.  163.  458. 

Doric  temple,  i.  37 1  capitals,  134 ; 
dialect,   293.   331.  384  i    Doric 


partition 


of  the   Pelnp 


Doric  Brchitecture,  characteriatiua 
of  the  celebrated  temples  Of  anti- 
quity, iii.  249.  See  the  Addi- 
lional  Nate,  268—284. 

Dorimuchus,  rictoriaua  leader  of 
the£tolianii,iii.  123   120.131. 

Borium,  ruins  of,  i.  391 :  Mouijt, 
484,  485. 

Dotaitaa,  the  Measenian,  t.  458. 

Dream  and  Sleep,  statues  of,  iii. 
36). 

Drepanum,  Cape  Dhrepano,  iii. 
413,414.  417. 

Dromua,  i.   165.    16?.   174—170, 


DumenS,  iii.  183. 

Durali,  i.  231. 

Dyme,  beautiful  bay  near,  U.  I53i 

position  of,  160  ;  iii.  227. 
DyspwUiuiH,  emigration  of  its  in- 


LI03. 


E. 

Easts,  altar  of  the,  i.  93.  IGl, 

163;  statue  of,  ii.  130. 
Eurystemvs,  temple  at  the 

place  named  Gieua,  iii.  406. 
Earthquake,    Bura    destroyed    by 

one,  iii.  399  et  seq. ;  at  Voetitaa, 

Earthqualces  in  the  Morea,  i.  341 ; 
eSect  of  tlietn  upon  the  ancient 
Greek  structures,  ii.  ^.  113. 132; 
at  Patra,  143  ;  destruction  of 
Helice  and  Bura,  iii.  154. 

Eastern  aspect  common  to  Greeic 
temples,  Ii.  313. 

Easter,  mode  of  celebrating  the 
festival  by  the  Greeks,  i.  206. 
351.  358.476;  iii.  209. 

Echeite,  i.  346. 

Echeiuus,  monument  and  pillar  of, 
i.  94. 

Edrene,  i.  220. 

Edria  Bey,  commandant  at  Ne6- 
kastra,  i.  399. 

Eel,  the,  ii.  100. 

Ej/enta,  or  Segesta,  its  great  tem- 
ple, iii.  280. 

'Eghina,  gulf  of,  iii.  220.  ScejEgi. 

Egyjit.  brlf4[«  iHikeil  iu  the  son,  i. 


. MmiBt,  the  Breuenians  btodt- 

aded  by  tbe  LacednnionlBiu,  i. 
467,  4r>8. 

Rnum.  i.  48A. 

Elsfoniti,  1.  315.  237t  ii.  618. 

Elaiuid,  Mount,  i.  465.  402.  4!)0. 

Slaphtu,  iU  confluence  wilh  the 
river  Ildiumi,  ii.  »03-  W5 

EIbIiu,  (on  of  Arcal,  i.  94. 

£<K(ni,  river,  i.  391.  482 

Bleia,  tbe,  i.  1  ;  pUin  of  Elli,  3 ; 
remurkalje  rodi  ur  Fortet,  4  ; 
coul  of  the  Eleia,  7  I  the  Eleiui 
hilk,  21  ;  extent,  6?.  362.  4R5  ; 
territory  nf  the,  ii.  14.  151.  1.54  ; 
iU  ancient  gcDgruphy,  17!>.  210  ; 
in  numerous  lemplw,  2:11. 

£)eiui  propbeu  iiRnied  lunids,  J. 
163,163. 

£ieian>,  their  posMBUons  and  wan, 
i.  3G9;  ii.  77-  193.  IM;  they 
pmided  at  the  Olympic  cnnteat, 
813;  they  occupied  IViphiB,  246. 

Sleii,  th«  ;  Triphylia  inhabited  by 
Iho  three  lri1>es  of  Epcii,  Eleii, 
and  Minys,  63.  67 ;  dialect  of 
the  EleiBiu,  330. 

Elenftza,  monntain,  ii.  43. 

Eleuthero-LBCones,  dties  of  Laco- 
nia  formed  byAugiutus  into  the 
oimmunity  benring  thin  name, 
aiitunomotu  and  freed  from  the 
rule  of  Sparta,  i.  278,  270-  S!)l. 
ai2.  3aD  i  tii.  6  i  Prssiic,  7. 

Eleulhem-LaDniic,  i.  210.  2t>4. 

Elia,  Ai,  i.  253  ;  bill  of,  i.l>0Fe  An. 
dritzcna,  ii.  16. 

Elia;.,  Kyr,  '     -"     -" 


Eton,  plain  of,   i.  190 — 198. 'e& 

229,  230.  333  3C3.  489. 
Blymia,  nlliiacioii  of,   iii.  75- 


EnduMiB,  statue  of  ftliiierra    Aleu 

made  by,  i.  05. 
Endymiooffium,     grovti     called,    i. 

m. 

England,  invitation  iif  a  Greek  to. 

i.  323. 
Eiiglii!)  tntvcllera,  their  haiiita,  ii. 

go. 
Eaipeat,  river,  ii.  132. 
Eniipe,  ii.  103. 
Enope,  i.  453. 
Eny^ius,  i.  |67.  103. 
'Epakto,  the  author  embaiks  at,  ii. 

162. 
Epaminnndai,  hi«  military  adiieve. 

nients,  hia  fortitiuitiaiis,  and  his 

policy,  i.  112.  143,  144. 174.  177. 

183.  3C9.  374.  473  ;  ii.  41  ;  iii. 

25.  29.  76  el  leg. ;  tomb  of,  fil  t 

his  heroic  death,  82  ;  his  tactics, 

83. 
Epeia,  a  naice  of  the  city  Coront, 

i.  441. 
Epeii,  the,  i.   6.   67;  attacked  by 

Hercules,  118;  their  boundary, 

ii.   181  ;    governed  by  Augeias, 


Epietda,  the  fortregg,   jii.  373— 

376. 
Epimelides,  i.  441. 
Epimenidea,  i.  i02,  IBS. 
Epione,  wife  of  jEficuJapius,  statue 

of,  ii.  422.  431. 
Epitadas,   SpartBii  uimmaadeF  in 

Spbaclerla,  i.  406. 
Epilalaan  on  ihe  left  bank  of  the 

AlpheiuB,  i.  85  ;  ii.  19U  ;  site  of 

Thrt/oa,  or  Thrsaeasa,  19B. 
Epochus,  i,  96. 
Epopeiis,  temples  at  Sicyon   built 

by,  iii.  363. 
Erana,  town  of,  i.  430. 
£r3«niH,    i.   192 ;  sourcM  of  the 

river,  ii.  340.  342.  470  ;  the  river 

ol Sigmphalui,  iii.  113. 145. 
Erg!it»,  bermaie  statues  of  the  five 

gods  called,  ii.  3?. 
Eriunys,  the  goddeaa,  ii.  102. 
Ergmanl/aii,  river,  ii.  62.  75  ;  ila 

junction  with  the  yllplteivi,  89; 

its  rise  in  Moiinl  Lampeia,  IOC; 

at  Fsophis,  241  el  seq. 
mountain   appertain. 

ing  to  Mount 'Olono,  ii.  (i9.  16S. 

253. 
EuIhbb,  Mount,  the  Uersum,  ii. 

392. 
Eiideidea,  Athenian  sculptor,  iii. 


implesof  the,ii.2S4; 


Euphaes,  king  of  lUessenia,  i.  462j 

his  death,  4G4. 
Eiipheniion,   Quintus    Pbtiua,   i. 


i.  358. 

Euripidas,  ^tolian  communder, 
il.  24&  248  ;  iii.  132,  133.  420. 

Eurijiidea  quoted,  i.  1411 ;  hia  al- 
lusions to  Cyclopean  walls,  ii. 
365;  hIa  epithet  for  Lsconia,  iii. 

Europe,  exports  from  Greece  to 
Western,  i.  131.  352. 

European  vewds,  i.  317-  334. 

Eurolia,  river,  recaivea  the  Pan- 
deleimona  torrent,  i.  127  •  course, 
129.  134j  its  vale,  I36{  remark- 
able aeclivity;  137  >  '^cl  o"  the 
waterside,  153  ;  the  bridge,  I7I, 


EX.  ^B 

IBI  ;  the  Dromus,  174  i  ford, 
176  i  rocky  ravine,  191  i  junc- 
tion of  the  Erasina,  192 ;  nar. 
row  vale  or  aulon,  1 94.  27a  302  ; 
source,  iL  317  i  valley  of  this 
ceieUrated  rirer,  iii.  12  ;  caverns 
and  a  Uellemc  wall,  Kl  ;  river 
Iri,  18;  deep  glen,  19;  coutbb 
underground,  37  i  curious  fable, 
38. 

Eurybiades,  i.  IGB. 

EuiycleB,  governor  of  Laconia,  i. 
223.  291 ;  bath  of,  iii.  239. 

Eurycydium,  grove  named,  i.  60. 

Euryleonia,  statne  of,  J.  170. 

Enrynonie,  i.  492- 

Eurypon,  i.  172. 

Eurypylus,  monument  of,  ii.  128. 

Eurj'Sthenes,  i.  457 ;  "■  ^32. 

Eurytua,  sun  of  SIclaneua,  i.  391. 
456. 

— and  Cleatus,    monument 

of,  iii.  32& 

Eataa,  position  of,  il.  319  ;  iii.  31 


Eva,  I 


'iii; 


9;  hm,  142;  ii.  47a 


Evan,  Slount,  above  Messene,   i. 

eo ;    adJBCt'nt  niina,   359.    366. 

368.  3Ta  382.  384.  394. 
Evander  leads  a  colony  from  Fal- 

lantium  to  Borne,  the  origin  of 

the  name  Palatine,  i.  118,  119  ; 

visited  at  Fheneui  by  Aoctusea, 

iii.  152. 
Evenua   accumulation  of  soil  at  the 

mouth  of  the  river,  ii.  148. 
Evsaxiii,  the  wind,  iiL  207- 
Evil  Counsel,  I.  260. 
Evloghia,  a  disease  of  sheep,  i.  ig. 
EvoTOi,  i.  188  ;   chase  fur  bean, 

stags,  and  otbernnimalaat,  iii.  3. 
Encavations  made  at  some  ancient 

Grecian  sites,  ii.  5  ;    by  Lord 

Elgin  at  Mycenat,  373. 
Eiecutiona  in  the  Morfa ;  exposure 

of  the  culprits  after  death,  iii. 

36 ;  impaling,  !13. 
Exokhori,  the  southern  quarter  of 


Alisl 


Eyalel  of  the 


i.  45. 
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ftmarii  ciiltiTHtiini  and  crops  near, 
i.  S;  road,  50,  SI.  I&i  ii.  13; 
the  csitle,  1 0 ;  dcscriptiun  uf  the 
tiiwn,  fifl;  inloglio  piinJiB«ed 
there,  BO. 

Fanarilikn,    Mount,   villam    i 
cultivation  al  the  foot  of,  il.  IS  ; 
the  hill  dmcribed,  lit.  OH  ;  vlrw 
Ji    ZakkuliB, 


IS;  the 


t,  81. 


nisi,  i.  3S4.  35S, 
Fstci.  lh«,  i.  161  ;  lod  by  Jupiter, 

li.  dffj. 
PuiTel,  Monrieiir,   hia  reiearchei 

at  Olympia,  i.  33. 
Feshes,  rnl  caps  fitting   tight  on 

the  hcB'l,  i.  132. 
FHiH,  nr  FyU,  village,  i.  388;  ii. 

sun. 
Filiatri,  qunnllly  of  oil  the  pro- 

dnoe  nf,  i.  74. 
FilokiK,    mnnaatery    nn     Mmint 

Finpir,  monument  of  the,  relating 

toOrmtes.ii.  294.  ' 

Fiiifki,  village  of,  i.  301.  304.  222. 

330. 
Finikiotika,  i.  222-  , 

Fir,  fomu  of,  ii.  Iia 
FlHmboritzs,    viiUey    of,    iii.    222, 

22.1. 
PlamlHinn.,  T.  Q.,  i.  173.  3BB.  I 

Flax    eiiltivBled    in    Achala    and 

Eleia,  ii.  166.  | 

Floka,  village  above   the   Pissaan  ' 

vBlley.i.  34.  2fii  ii.  103.  I 

Fonia,  river  of,  ii.  03. 

motintftinof,  iii.  142.  150.    ' 

- — ——viilnge  and  kalyvia,  iii.  114 

—117-  141.  147-  156. 
FoniJtiko,  river,  iii.  141,  143,  143. 


rangDvrrai,  or  Pranh-spriug,  a 
fountain  near  Tripolitxi,  L  84. 
117;  plain  nf  Fraiigovryii,  iL 
45;  the  khsti  and  rivulet,  46; 
pBle6-kastro  of,  iii.  34 ;  khan 
and  fountain  of,  34  ;  the  emiMory 
of  the  Btream  of  the  Tski,  43; 
souruH  on  the  East,  38,  39  ;  the 
emismry  of  the  Saranda  Poiamo, 

Frank  princes  of  the  Moren,  ii.  21. 

27 ;  eccletiascical  edilicea   of  the 

dale  of  iheic  principalities,  87. 

80;  Frank  conquest,  136.  173. 
Franka,  devaatatkina  committed  by 

ihem  in  the  Morca,  i.  306. 
French,  jealousy  of  the  Turks  with 

reiipect  to  the,  ii.  49. 
Fridav,  Good,  nl>serrance  of,  i.  340. 
Fririj.^la,  i.  364.  476. 
Fnka,  aiount,  iii.  325.  328. 


ridge  of,  iii,  I74. 

(ialatl,  uaetle  of,  ii.  104. 
Oalataki,  bnv  of,  iii.  336. 

Tillage  of,  iii.  233. 

rialnxidhi,  iii.  1H6. 

(ialln,    Kavo,   or  Aeritas,    i.    435. 

443. 
<;arl«leB,i.  262. 
Oarbinu  wind,  L  383. 
Garbitza,  i.  102. 
Oordhlki,  village  near  n  mountain 

prus,  i.   02 ;  fonoer  importance 


i.  18. 


OacheBtes,  tlie  r 

iii.  2:1. 
(iauls,  their  inva 


r  of  Ghiancus, 

in  of  Greece,  ii. 

11,  iii.  343  ;  the 

112. 

It,  il.   45;   iii. 


Gell,  Sir  WiU[!im,  travels  of,  ii. 

314. 
Gema  and  Cains  on  which  ihe  cele. 

braced  statues  of  antiqnity  were 

represented,  ii.  80. 
GenethHuiB,  Theseus  bom  at,  ii. 

448—480  ;  of  Argulis,  iii.  4?. 
George,  plain  of  St.,  iii.  107- 

— monntMn  of  St.,  336.  349. 

-town  of,  iii.    335,  336; 

its  healthy  eituacioii  and   cool 

climate,  337. 
ciiuroh  of,    at  Arkadhia, 

and  vestiges  of  antiquity,  i.  71, 

72. 
—- — -  feast  of,  i.  476. 
Cera,  furtresa  near  Sicyon,  iii.  376. 
Oeraneia,  hiU  of,  Iii.  312. 
GeranOtra,  situation  of,  iii.  G. 
Gerenia,  iti  cavern ;  site  occupied 

by  Eitriea,  I.  323 ;  the  Homeric 

Mnope,  32B.  361. 
Geronieiam,  ridge,  iii.   115,  116. 

143. 
GhelinI,  hamlet  of,  iii.  224.  226. 
Gheorghitiko,  ii.  328. 
Gheriki,    commanding    site,    and 

Hellenic  vestiges,   iii.   8.     See 


Gher 


Ghen 


Jiatery   of,  ii.    116;  village, 

1^1.235.240. 
Ghiancus,  or  lanfua,  village,  iii. 

23  i  t.  w.  spring  of  the  Alpheius 

copious,  U>. 
Gitieirpiki,  Kyr,   [Avgherino,]  i. 

22,23. 
GUSrghio,  I.  235.  267. 
Oiiorghftza,  village  of,  L  125;  iii, 

17—20. 
Ghirinia  of  ilie  Morea,  i.  13. 
UhyftiisB,  Cape,  iii.  211. 
Ghj-munvuni,  hiU  of,  iii.  214.  222. 

224,  225. 
Giants,  liones  of  one  of  ihe,  a.  3?. 
Gibraltar,  L  202. 
GioKa,  in  tbe  plain  of  Pheneua,  iii. 

lOd;  pass  of,  118.  141—148. 
Uiu^  i.  287,  268,  280.  310. 


Gitiadas,  i.  146.  1^. 

Glarlnlza,  or  Glarantza,  its  mined 
castle,  harbour,  and  vestiges  of 
Cj/Uene,  i.  10.  46;  ii.  173,  174; 
Cupe  GlarEntza,  176. 

Glalzu,  i.  73. 


Olaiice,  fount 


L240. 


Clauciia.,  the  tmrent,  ii.  123.  154. 
Oligoraki,  Antony,  or  Andon,  Bey 

of  Mani,    i.  234,  el  seg.;  241. 

253.269.290.318. 
.-Dhimitrio,  i.  316.326. 

235. 

John.  SeeTaanit-Bey, 

Thodhoro,  i.  238. 

Glympeis,  i.  139. 

Glytnpia,  near  the  Cynurian  passes, 

ui.  9. 
fi/jrppiu,  town,  iii.  7,  8. 
Gor6,  liah  of  a  great  size,  iii.  211 . 
Gonoessa,  pointed  hill  named  also 

Donoe^sa  and  Donussa,  iii.  385. 
Good  Friday,  i.  340. 

God,  temple  of  the,  ii.  303. 

GoranuH,  i.  265. 
Gordian,  i.  293. 
Goi^BSUB,  i.  344. 
Gorges  of  mountains  in  the  Mor^a, 

pass  of  Mount  Tay^um,  i.  473 ; 

between  tbe  Koritena  hill  and 

Dhiofurtj,  ii.  21 ;  of  Tjimliaru, 

46;    near   Magiiliani,    59;   of 

Nezera,  a  paaa  of  great  strength, 

120;  paaaof  Mount  Kravari,  iii. 

34;  near  Vostlcia,  184. 
Gorgiu,    in    the    Thelpusia,    iii. 

132. 
Gor^itim  river,  otherwise  the  Lu- 

siiu,  ii.  24.  26.  69.  290.  292. 
Gortyi,  site  of  ibis  ancient  town 

near  Atzikolo,  ii.  24 ;  th«  Asde- 

pieium,  26;  laty  of,  and  temple 

of  iSacnlapiuB,  290. 
Gothic  church  in  ruin,  near  the  Al. 

painted  windows,  88. 
Gotha,  i.  185. 
Graces,  temples,  &c.  of  the,  i.  146, 

I47>  105;  u.  223,  224. 
Grain ;  cultivation  of  tbe  Slorca, 

i.  148. 


lues  at  MegoJopolis,  ii.   35,  36  ; 

their  ceremony  at  Bathos,  291. 

GreaUil   Godi,  statues  of  clay  of 
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finish  churtli,  llie,  i.  280  :  atildici 
piirtupd  by  nich  afl  are  Intrnid- 
ed  for  tlie  prirathood,  ii.  Rl. 

Qmki,  niixlem,  Iheir  ponnnal  ip- 
pcariiiice,  hardihood,  and  active 
oxertionii,  iii.  172,  173. 

Oregorui,  Niooplunu,  i.  186. 

(Irlvi,  viUagcof.  i.  436. 

Oniuo,  Kbto,  i.  SHO,  287,  3S8,  289. 
8(13.31)8.311.331. 

Orylliu,  «m  at  Xanophon,  i.  107, 
108 ;  uid  to  have  diiiu  Epami. 


Guildford,  Eurl  c 


eoiUclioa, 


Guliinika,  i.  2f>b. 

Uomruk,  the,  i.  II. 

Ourtxuli,  village,  i.    103.  100,  110. 


i.  95.  97- 


112. 

hill  of,  ii 

OuKlJmiitra,  mine 

city  near,  iii.  42o. 
Gymnatiii,   Tariou*,    i.    107.   37U. 

381.  490  ;  at  MegalopoliB,  ii.  30. 

3B ;  at  Elii,  220. 
fiytheatSB,  i.  278. 
G^fAium,  city  of,  i.  233;  the  ruins 

iiUleil    Puleopoli,   244,   ft    teg.i 

valley  of  Gjtfiium,  2B0  5  vicinity 

of,   273 ;  course  white  marble. 


H. 

Hades,  Icoiple  uf,  i.  59 ;  ii.  224. 
Hadrian,  the  Emperor,  hin  public 

wurka  in  Greece,  i.  105.   113; 

ii.  48;  iii.  40.  113.243. 
HtBmonia,  fuuaded  by  Hsmon,  eon 

of  Lycson,  ii.  317- 
Hapino,  Btatue  of  the  iiynipli. 


800. 


Uarplma,  ponicinn  of,  iii.  3.  5. 

UuHn  Aga,  I.  3. 

Bey,  i.  207.  203,  210. 

263.  316.  3tQ;  ii.  64. 

—  the  Grand  Ve«(r, 

Havkini,  Mr.,  iii.  S46. 

Hebe,  i.  10«. 

. — --  or    Giinymeda,      tCTnplo 

1,  iii.  340, 


na,  the  triple  form  of  her  itatues, 

435. 
HelcD,  i.  IBS. 
cantle  of  St.,  ii.  315. 

lleleno'  i.   lOT :  hath  of,  iii,  233. 

235  i    the    worm     murcea    near 

Cenchrcis,  319,  320. 
St.,  ancient  fortified  town 

railed  the  CaBtle  of,  ii.  18. 
Helice,  a  city  of  AcbaiB,  destroyed 

by  an  earthquake,  iii.  1 54.  399 

ettcq.-,  405. 
Helisson,  the,  i.    116,    117  ;    now 

the  river  of  Daria,  ii.   28  ;  di. 

vided  MegBhipoliB,  32.  38  ;  the 

tilena,  52  ;  itn  rise  and  jimcCion 

with  the  Alpheii      ~ 


-  the  I 


i.54. 


HellanodicK  and  Agoniatse,    their 
entrant  into  theAltis  atOlym. 

Hellen,  family  of,  iii.  196. 

HeUenea,  i.  384. 

Hellemc  masonry,  note  explaining 

the  various  orders  of  the,  i.  53. 
walls,  i.  103.    210 — 212. 

221.  266.  270.  296.  300.  313.324, 

331,  332.  346.  354.  366. 


Bcratiaa,  «  town  of  tbe  Piiatis, 
ii.  IS2;  site  of,  193. 

Henicleidie,  their  conquests  in  thf 
Fe1opamieEus,i.fi.lQ!)  3G4.467; 
their  return  into  it,  ii.  355. 

Heradduin,  the  temple  near  Man. 
tineia,  iii.  68.  60.  G3. 

Heraa,  chief  town  of  the  lower 
plain  of  the  Alpheius,  i.  9;  ii- 
20.  75 ;  at  the  village  of  Alumi, 


,  the,  ii.  74- 

Herieeus,  son  of  Lycaon,  ii.  7'1- 

ilenetini,  the  Argolic ;  temple  of 

Juno  Ai^a,  ii.  aSJ,  380;  iu 

exsct  Bite,  391,  392. 
or   the  promontory  of 


Hereina,  i.  127- 

Hercules,  histories  and  particulars 
respei-tiiig  him,  temples,  ftc.  : 
4.  !I4.  1G5.  169.  182.  246.  273. 
S96.  301.  330.361.418;  ii.  37- 
208 ;  wooden  Btatue  hv  Dndalus, 
295.  459.  474;  iii.  236.  240; 
temples  of,  326.  361  ;  square 
statue,  3G3.  523. 

■  Buroicwj,  aracuJar  sta- 
tue of,  iii.  406. 


riage  of,  iii.  268. 

,  he  destroys  the   birds 

called  Stymphalides  '  -'   '  ' 


113; 


623. 


Her 


chasms  of  the  Pheoeatice,  136., 
this  supposed  work  of  Henniles 
can  vet  be  traced,  151.  2lili ; 
e  Nemeian  linn,  329. 
or  sutues  of  Hermes,  of 
-e  form,  i.  371 ;  ii.  470. 

games  celebrated  at  Fhe- 

neuB,  iii.  137- 
tiennsum,  near  Phadria,  n.  206; 

statue  of   Mercury,  297  i    near 

Belemina,  iii.  22. 
Hermes,  the  god,  t.  93.  161.  374. 

343.  370.  373,  391  ;  ii.  3?.  168. 

174;  iii.  137.238. 
Doliui,  statue  of  a  Bijuare 

form,  bearded,  and  haviiii^a  hat, 

iii.  218. 
Hermes,  I'oli/i/iu),  ii.  444. 


Hermione,  i.  276  ;  city  of,  ii.  458. 

Herodes,  T.  C.  Alticus,  huilt  the 
Odeiura  at  Corinth,  iii.  240.  290. 
298. 

Herodotus,  i.  176. 

Hesiod,  hia  personificatiaa  of  tbe 
river  Styi.  iii.  161. 

Betiemodes,  statue  of,  1.  164. 

Hexamili,  village  and  lower,  iii. 

Hierothyainm,  i.  370.  381. 

'iierum  of  Epidauria,  the  RomanH 
solidled  the  asaiiiance  of  JEaca- 
Lipius  in  curing  a  pestilence,  ii. 
426 ;  reflections  r^arding  thin 
ediflce,  427  ''  i^. 

High  Cross,  mountain  ridge,  iii. 
175. 

Hitaeira,  suiue  of,  i.  168.  370. 

Hippaphesis,  1.  41,  43.  44. 

Hippocrene,  statue  of  Hermes  at 
the  fountain,  ii.  444.  447. 

Ilippndamcia,  suitors  of,  ii.  209. 

Hippola,  i.  279.  287.  300. 

Hippotaitia,  i.  300. 

Hippolytus,  i.  183 ;  dedication  of 
horses  by,  ii.  422  ;  sacred  incln- 
sure  at  Trrezen  of,  445  ;  his 
house,  446  ;  his  chariot  over- 
turned, 448. 

Hippoathenea,  i.  I67. 

Hippothoiis,  i.  95. 

Hodji-bashi,  i.  231.  327. 

Holaa,  the,  i.  12. 

Homagyrium  at  .Egiiim,  coimcil 
of  the  Greeks  held  there  lij 
Agamemnon,  iii.  190. 

Homer,  rorious  references  and  quo- 
tations, i.  60.  247.  286.  S03.  329, 
330.  343.  360,  361.392.  422. 450. 
456.  486  ;  ii.  189.  364.  367  ;  >"■ 
6.  112.  317  ;  his  description  of 
the  river  Styi,  161. 

Horace,  his  observation  respecting 
the  piililic  maenifivence  of  tbe 
early  Rumans,  li.  S. 

Horse,  monument  of  the,  ill.  14. 

Hones,  breed  of  Arcadian,  ii.  29. 

Hours,  egi>re>  of  the,  ii.  36. 

Hussein  Aga,  i.  265.  2«0. 

the  Capitan  Pashi,  iJ.  34«. 

Huts,  description  of  some  curioos, 
ii.  91. 

Hyacinthu*,  i.  146. 

nyameia,  i.  457-  4^- 

Hydropholiia  cuml  at  the  foantMn 
AlysMM,  Iii.  ino. 

Hygieia,  i.  96;  sIMue  liy  SoafM, 


-m 


Ujpiai^  i.  fil. 

Ilypana,  a  ciiv  of  Triphyli 

ii.  76.  84,  85. 
Hvpatudarus,  hia  >lBtue  ot  miner. 

VH  At  AlijAtra,  ii.  76,  77-  )>(»■ 
Hypcreria.  or  ^gtira,  iii.  SO?, 
Hy{iemuiealrD   and    Lynceui,    fi. 

413. 
Hypertelntom,  i.  227- 
Bjp*!,  i.  2G7-  371.  270— 27a. 
fiyp«oei>,  i.  4S5. 
Btpm*,  giluacion  of,  i.  S67.  272  ( 

ii.  300. 
Bgrmlna,  or  Ormiiui,  the  penin. 

■uIb  of  Khkmutii,  ii.  170. 
Hj/rmint,  towii  meiitioued  bj  Hu>     InBti 

iaer,ii.  176.132. 
Bymetho,  tragic  Mury  of, 


i.OO;     Imlak,  i.  354. 

'  Impouls,  leverity  of  them  upon  the 
nt  of  the  .Morca,  ii.  23. 


—  the 

river  gad,  i 

.  307. 

loert  PUiii, 

he  "AfyJ", 

ii.  47,  48. 

64  i  roi>r« 

of  the  wa 

55,  ft  ,eq.. 

63.  81.  94. 

Infernal  Re; 

oni,  i.  2!I8 

Ino,  1.440; 

i.  49B  i  ii.-. 

291. 

— ,  Lake,  i. 

217. 

Inicriptioni 

at   MolhCr 

d    of    the 

Venetians, 

i.  431. 

i.  138. 

InBiirrercioQ 

in    Greece 

1  the,  i.  448. 


Iamki 


verjea,  i.  303, 


i  Eatzouii, 


laiuki  aligorilti, 

i.  235.  268. 
luiatiki,  Kyr,  iii.  20. 
Iu>m,AJ,l.  145.236. 
Jbrahim  Effendi,  i.  274. 
. Bey,  villnge  belonging  to 

Nuri  Bey,  iii.  227. 
'    ,  I'tttherJn-iaw  of  Ulysses, 


iii.  15. 
Idithys,  Cape,  opposite  i 

ii.  182,  IHG.  100, 
Ictiniig,  archil 


)  Zikycho, 


Iiitaglio  of  Minerva  aroied,  ii.  80. 

beautiful  antique,  ii.  284. 

taannina,  i.  347,  348. 

lulaui,  I  05. 

Ionic,  i.  188.  313;  early  speciinena 

of  Ionic  architecture,  ii-  4,  5. 
lomt,  i.  162. 
Iphicnktes,  endeavourt  to  obstruct  a 

nbterraneima  water.couree  with 

sponges,  iii.  145.  253.  2d5.  31G, 
Ipliigeneia,  statue  of,  iii.  388. 
Ire,  1.  330.  453. 
Irene,   St.,  i.   150;  metAkld   and 

church,  iii.  397-  399. 
Iri  river,  i.  125,  126.  174 ;  iu.  I& 

See  Eurelna. 
laa  Basaa,  a  Turk  of  Korfini,  i.  436. 
Isidore,  St.,  i.  66.  63. 

ipla  of,  built   at 


IN1)1IX^                                  44fr                    \ 

380.  368.  371.  383.  SOB.  471 ) 

ii.  11. 

310  ;    his  statue  brought  from 

llhome  destroyed  by  the  Sparwna, 

Troy,  410.  461 ;  temple  at  Mge-                          1 

i.  465. 

ira,  iii.  387- 

lum,  town  of  the  latte,  iii.  19. 

Jupiter,  Agoravs,  i.  ICl. 

Izina,  i.  320. 

Capelalius,   ill.  240.   244. 

243.                                                                     , 

J. 

Cbarman,  i\i.  51.                         ■ 

Chthmavi,  iii.  238.                     _^^H 

Jahissabies,  ihH,  i.  447. 

■ ■-  Cmmetaa,  i.  169.                        ^^^H 

Jardanes,  i.  GO. 

— -^  Croeeaba,  i.  249.                           ^^^M 

Jardaniis,    rii-er,    Buppoeed    to  be 

EfAdolus,  i.  106.                           ^^^H 

the  same  la  tbe  Acidai,  ii.  190. 

John,  St.,  i.  45.  57.  79 ;  village 

Hypalits,  brazen  sutue  at 

aiid  monaatery  of,  ii.  IBS. 

Sparta,  iii.  137- 

Theoiagos,  St.,  village  on  a 

ffypswtos,  iii.  238. 

Btaep  hright  above  the  EuroW*, 

— ^ ,  the  Infant,  i.  371. 

iii.  12. 

Ilhomaian,  i.  328. 

Joseph,     parson     styling    himself 

Prince,  i.  434. 

Ltcheataa,  11.76. 

Julian,  the  emperor,  i.  1S5. 

Juniper  berries  exported  from  Pa. 

of  the  temenus,  310  ;  altar  and 

Ira,  ii.  142. 

fable,  311. 

Juno,  name  of  the  goddess,  i.  9 ; 

her  temple  was  the  moat  ancient 

360. 

building  at  Olympia,  i.  34.  36  ; 

Meaaapeus,    the    sacred                         1 

portion  of,  iii.  2.                                                          I 

ancient  sculptors,  43  ;  statue  by 

A'emriiu,    description  of                             ( 

Praxiteles,   10(i.   161  ;  tbe  H^- 

the  temple,  iii.  327.  331  el  leg. 

rsum  near  Argos,  ii.  386.  401  ; 

OftmjBW,   great    temple                         l' 

temple  of  the  goddess  at  Acracas, 

of,  i.  9.  34.  163.  166  ;  ii.  128. 

iii.  284;   Hersum  near  Mytenffl 

rebuilt,  334 ;  temple  at  PWius, 

umple,  275  J  magnificent  tem-                             J 

349  i  Uer»tiin  of  Sicyon  founded 

pie  at  ^gina,  440.                                                    1 

by  AdrastuB,  363. 

Phyxiui,  altar  to,  ii.  405.                        *{ 

,J(T«o,ii.410i  iii.  314.380. 

Plmiia,  i.  182.                                          . 

Pglhaeoj,  ii.  623.                                            ' 

Aniheia,  ii.  406. 

— Soler,  i.  106.  21 1  el  seg. ; 

Aphrodile  Hera,  i.  164. 

ii.445. 

- — -  Argeia,  i.  164.  I7I. 

Sthenim,  altar  of,  ii.  44?.                         , 

Sui^a,  iii.  241. 

Teleius,  i.  93. 

Hsperchdria,  i.  164. 

Trapcua,  i.  103. 

Prodomia,  iii.  364. 

Xeniu*,  i.  161. 

Teleia,  ii.  36. 

Jupiter,  bis  temple  at  Olympia,  i. 

9 ;  his  great  altar,  34  ;  temple 

K. 

in  the  Altia,  35  et  aeq. ;  coioBsal 

Kabato,  mill  of,  ii.  268.  372. 

43;    temple  of   a  soft  conchile 

Kadir^lu.  village  of,  i.  435. 

Kad{,  i.  126;    of  TripoUtzS,  im. 

275.    277  ■■,    ivory   of  his   statue 

property  by  tbe,  ii.  284,  285. 

closure  sacred  to  Jupiter  Lycteus, 

Kaio,  Porto,  i.  263,  264.  289.  296, 

tues  iu  his  great  temple,   34. 

Kakaiari,  vilkge  beneath  Tetri^i, 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

i.  407 ;  ii.  II ;  Hellenic  wb"s  at,  |  Ki^ianli,  vitlofe  of,  iii.  CS. 
13.  I  Kspituuki,  Uhiur^ila.  L  31&. 

Kapitinl,  iha,  i.  319. 

Kapitiuiei,  i.  208. 

Kapitin  Pubi,  i.  4S-  316. 

Ktit>9i,  village  of,  ii.  379  ;  vale  of. 


Ktkaralia,  diitrict  lutnied  the  land 
of  GHl  Cminiel,  i.  301.  9»S. 

Kski  SkaU,  roul  H>  uunnl,  iii.  SWt. 

Kakulongidhi,  oonveiit  uf,  ii.  130. 

KkkArema,  river,  i.  43S. 

Kakotlri,  ii.  230. 

Kakuri,  village  uf  Alount  Arme- 
nia, ii.S70t  iii.  Oe. 

Kalagooia,  i.  lAT-  173. 

Kalamiy,  Bay  of,  iii.  2B5— 287. 

Port,  iii.  308. 

Kakmits,  deKcripiion  of  tbe  tuwi 
and  vicinity,  ita  climste,  &c,  i. 
324.  326.  342— 362.  380 ;  u.l5: 
nap  illiutrHting  the  diairict  in. 
land  from  Kakmato,  iii.  17.  la 
36. 

Kidamb6kki,  1. 13—16.  23.  iS.  102. 
135  1  cultiration  of,  iii.  363. 

Kalimi,  i.  351.  302  i  the  menu. 
tery  uf,  iu  34. 

KaUoitii,  islanda  of  the  CarinthiBC 
Gulf,  iii.  314.  380. 

Kalanidlrn,  large  village,  ii.  120. 

Kilaiio,  village  of,  ii.  130. 

-      -  of,  i.  101.  US; 

,ii.I9»,  I10:th^ 
river  of,  II4;iii. 
of  Cynelha,  179. 
of  the  Ladon  ri- 


EalaTryla,  ti 


dM 


vilayeti.  Ill 
307.  408 ;  Bi 

Kalimini,  wnt 

ver,  ii.  235. 
KalloKrla,  cattle  of, 

ii.  183,  1G4;  the 

eiy,  165.  167. 
Ealogria,  mDveiitof,  ii.  120. 
Kalmkapi,  called  by  the  Veneciaos 

Belvedere,  acn^iolis  of  the  dly 

«r  Elit,  i.  4  i  u.  32S. 
Ealpaki,  viUage  of,    Orduaentu, 

ii.  376;  iii.  63.  9».   102.   108; 

hill  of,  99. 
Ealcezis,  viUa^  of,  iii.  34. 
Kamaree,    or   Eamiri,    village, 

364.    476 ;    iii.   213  ;    pyrgo   of 

Nun  Bey,  384  j  the  khan,  ■'"' 

386  (  ancient  ruins,  :^1. 
Kambisi  on  Mount  Lykodhei 


Kara  OiiDin  Oglli,  bis  gDv« 

in  Asia  Minor,  ii.  23. 
Karamuitafi,  i.  76. 
Earavouiui,  inet6khi  of  the  oon- 
of  Nezeri,  ii.    ISy^     HeL 


ten 


,  160. 


i.  S3.  1  ll 


'"21; 


KaHoa,  i. 
Karitena,  town  oi 
caatle  of,  ii.  1!) 

the  suburb  Xero-Karileoa,  23  . 
dencription  of  the  town  and  cas- 
tle, 23 1  the  name  Karftena,  292. 

Kiirlili,  the  museUfm  of,   ji.  162. 

Kannfri,  Mount,  ii.  280, 

Karnesi,  village,  ii.  107  ;  g^^go  or 
-  —  "I,  856  i  the  name  simi, 
ind  to  Canuuiiutii,  361 ; 
nf,  301 ;  hiU  of,  200  ; 
iii.  ISl. 

Earteroli,  i.  116. 

Karvela,  i.  255.  257- 

Karya,  viUage  and  hX  of,  ii.  413  ; 


Tin 


i.  -tBG ; 
gronn 


141. 
Karyaciku,  ur  liiU  of  Karyi 

B  lii^  Hummit  of  Mou 

urn,  ii.lt.  27:  it»sidi 

with  oaki  and  cheUnTiti,  31.  70. 
EarycB,    in  the  vilaycti  of  Karf. 

lena,  1.480;  ii.  2?.  315. 
Karyopoli,  i.  353.  358.  303.   264. 

267-280. 
Kauidhi,  ruin  of  a 


Eaaaimi,  near  Sininu,  i.  42. 
KastaniiinManJ,  1.362.316.318. 

339;  iii.  116,  116. 
Mount,  ii.  270.  274;  iii. 

103.  135.  148. 

valley,  iii.  114. 

Kaatinitza,  town  of,  i.  262.  316  ; 

ii.  504  ;  paas  of,  523 ;  iii.  10. 
Kasteli,  riUage,  ii.  256  ;  plain  of. 


■    •  vill 


Kamili,  Cupe,  i.  305.  215. 

Kaudili,  Mount,  ii.  277  ;  vale  o 
277 ;  monastery  of,  iii.  lOo,  10( 
village  of,  106;  river  of,  122. 


Eaatctia,  village  and 

tiquity,  i.  438.  446. 
Eaatri,  village  of,  ii.  4G 


reroaioa  of  an- 


Hellenic  ' 


KastrlCzi,  iii.  I7. 

Kastro  ToraeEU,  deicriptian  of  the 

rained  caatle,  ii.  I7I,  172- 
Katakolo,   Cape,    i.   11.    21  j    tie 

ondeat  Idithys,  ii.  182. 
Bkala  of,  i.  II.  22.  IS. 

41S. 
Katavotbra,  deBcriptlcms  of  varioua, 

i.   201 ;  ii-  276.  317-  328 ;  iii. 

36-40.  65.  136.  143.  146. 
Eatergski,  i.  299. 
KatjBtu,  ii.  235. 
EatjauDisnika,  the,  i.  271. 
KatukhSrL,  i.  130,  131. 
Katdns,  PateS,  ii.  250  ;  river  of, 


EittxaiiD,  his  pyrgn  at  Skutiri,  i. 

235.  2(ia.  210. 
Katzulia,  vilkge,  ii.  104. 
Kavkalidha,  island  near  Capo  QIa. 

Kazii,  i.  44,  4S.  87- 

Kami,  die,  i.  44.  72.   196.  342. 

347.  353.  3Ge  (  of  Mc>d6n,  439  ; 

of  IjOndari,  ii.  42. 
Kefaliri,  miUa  of,  ii.  338. 

river  of,  ii.  340.  343. 

Eeialokliaris,  villagea  thus  ileno- 

miiutted,  i,  148;  ii.  110. 
Eefalonfa,  island  of,  i.  309  ;  ii.  16. 

141. 
Kekhries,  port  of,  iii.  235  ;  bay  of, 

233.309. 
EaeTa,  i.  257.  264.  313.  320. 
Kelefina  river,  I.   126,  126.  180; 

ii.  522  ;  iiL  26. 
KeradJL,  or  carrier,  i.  49. 
Kerasis,  village  of,  iiL  35. 
Keralri^  i.  BO. 
Kerpenf,  ii.  105. 113;  ridge  of,  iii. 

404. 
Kfsari,  village  and  valley,  iii.  226, 


■ ~  palou-kastro  of,  i.  47- 

53,  427- 
Kbalsndrhza,  village  with  several 

ruined  ditirdies,  ii.  122. 
Khiinia,  i.  207- 
Ehar^tj,  or  capication  tax,  i 


Ehelmoe,  description  of  this  great 

bill,  with  its  aipeot  in  all  quar. 

ten,  i.  82  ;  ii.  43,  loa  1 13.  236. 

257.  282.  266.  277;  iii.  20.  23. 

40.  168.  172.  182. 
Khimara,  town  of,  i.  269  ;  ii.  64. 
Khio,  i.  131.  347. 
KhlemutEi,  ridge  of  rough  uncut- 

tivated  hills,  ii.  170 ;  village,  and 

knoll  on  which  stands  the  Kas- 

tro  Toniese,  I7I. 
Khfirimi,  S"" 


i.  252. 


i.  10.  45,  46. 


Ehotussa,  village  of,  ii.  275 ;  iii. 

103. 
Khranapea,  i.  21?. 
Khrepa,i.  88.  100.  116,  II7, 
Khriat^  Khristodhulo,  Captmn,  i. 

3IG.  318.320.  476. 
Khristodhulos,    the    Froestoa,   iii. 

159. 


324.  332.  348. 
Kiviri,  village,  ii.  477. 
Kladhi,  zevgalati,  iii.  12. 
Kleftes,  or  robbers  in   the  Morb, 

i.  380.  474  ;  ii.  162. 
ElemEndi,    village    of,    iii.    235, 

22a 
KJenes,  hamlet  near  the  site  of 

Cieome,  iii.  326. 
Klidhi,  or  key,  the,  Dervcni   so 

named,  i.  58.  484. 
Kliina,  village  of  Mount  Kondo. 


Elisilra. 


i.  78  ;  viUage  of,  387- 


Klitora,  ii.  266. 

Elituros,  river  of,  ii.  108. 

Klo][6s,   mountain,   iii.    184;   hilt 

and  village  of,  iii.  403. 
Elukiaes,  ae\'eral   villages  named 

tlie,   iii.    159,    160.    172;    river 

below  the  villageB  is  the  C™ttis, 

157. 


KInUniftlka,  or  Akrlia,  the  rirer, 

ill.  157.  IW.  174. 
Kniffhl,  Mr.,  i.  0. 
Kokbia,  derrciii  or  fiuard-hmite  of 

tfac  pau,  i.   HI.  372;  foraC  uf, 

397.  ISa.  4R4  ;  villa^  of,  li.  »& 
K£Uns,  Tillage,  ii.  SIO  ;  iii.  19.  30. 
K<dukotr6ni,  Ueorge,  captain  of  a 

band  of  KleflKi,  or  tHmdittJ,  i. 

a8&.    474:   one  of  tha    family 

alsin,  ii.  153. 
Kolnk^lhio,  i.  194. 
Kolok^tlii,  i.  364.  30S. 
Kompigidhi,  village,  ii.  11!).  121. 
KoDak,  i.  231. 
Koudavuni,  Mount,  f.  73,  74.  77, 

7S.  3G6.  382.  395.  42S  ;  ii.  12. 
Klnid(i«6iii,  hill  near  Corypharium, 

i.  398.  416. 
Kondurioti,    Captain    George,    i. 

SIS. 
Konidhlln,  village,  iii.  16. 
Konatantinna,  i.  3«G.  492. 
Koraka,  ur  Potimi,  pun  of,  t.  11. 

48. 
EorakotSthi,  Mount,  ■  tumniit  of 


Tayge 


i.  17. 


Konmibili,  Moi      , 

. ,  rolky  hill,  iii.  .181. 

Koroni.  fortress  of,  i.  80.  240.  261. 

313.  354  ;  olive  trees,  436  ;  iu- 

baliitanu,  436 ;  the  aadiorage, 

*37- 
■ village  deriving  its  name 

from  Coronis,  mother  of  JEtm- 

lapius,  ii.  420. 
SoiyTi,  Mount,  ii.3S6;  iii.  220. 259. 
KotrohiitziB,  hBinlet  of,  iii.  24. 
Eot^khi,  i.11.46;  iisheiy  of  lhi« 

la^n,  ii.  IdU. 
Krani    '    —      "  '  ""  ■"'- 


Kulogll,  ii.  337-  335. 

Kiuna,  the  BUQUnit  named,  ii.  I 
Kumini,  ii.  23S. 

Kumaro.  Mount,  I.  248.  Sl>4.  i 
Kunmnduro  Bey,  i.  :il7,  318; 

defeat  by  Tzanct  Bey,  332.  i 
Kumuata,  i.  26S. 
Kunupelj,  i.  II.  4G  ;    port  and 

dent  remains,  ii.  ICB. 
Kunupia,  villase,  iii.  11. 
Kurtiga,  village  on  Kondovuni 

337. 


348. 

Kuit  TjBus,  village  of,  i.  354. 
Kurtmlari,  rocky  peak,  ii.  1C3. 
Kumutia,i.  193.  266. 
Kifrunioi,  a  Ullage  of  Dlount  L 

rteum,  ii.  27. 
Kuikimi,  villaga  of  Sraiii,  i,  338 
Kutufari,  John,  i,  316. 
Kutufariiia,  the,  or  Alpheius, 


—  BuiutB  wi  Hic,  a  tnipu- 

tarv  of  the  AljAeiu»,  iii.  23, 
Kulunu,  village  uf,  iii.  23. 
KulzoDi^dhi,  vineyards  of,  iii.  336. 
KutTopodhi,  remains  of  antiquity 

at  the  village  of,   ii.    387,   388. 

304.  416. 
Kutzuva,  village  of  Taygetum,   i. 

473. 
Eutzukumaui,  i.  393.  358. 
Kuvala,  i.  75. 
Kuvelo^  pass  leading  to  thia  villaire, 

ii.  114. 
Kyparissia,  }.  150  ;    village  near 

Karitena,  ii.27  !  appearances  of 

an  andent  aile,  28  ;  the  torrent 

Vnthireraa,  293.  4!>7- 


Lacedaamania,  n 


tropolitan  « 


i.  114.  187;  the  prov- 

LacedKmonian  antijr,  ci 
of  tlie,  iii.  60  (  battles  fought  al 
ManCineiiL,  60—03. 

Lscedieiaoniang,  held  the  Helatee 
in  the  liEfat  of  slaves,  i.  109  ;  the 
Dioscuri  Tenersted  iu  larotiia, 
34S ;  subject  towns,  360  ;  con. 
test  at  Pylus,  401 ;  martial  die- 
position  the  result  of  the  institu- 
tions of  Lycurgua,  4G1 ;  the 
Spftrtans  defeated  hy  thoAiKivea, 
ii.  342;  478;  lug^ness  of  La- 
conia  mainly  contributed  to  the 
power  and  iaviolability  of  Sparta, 
iii.  25  ;  wai  against  Mantineta, 
and  battles  before  that  city,  57. 
63.  00  ;  contest  with  the  Athe. 
nians  and  Corinthians  atSicyon, 

373. 

Laco,  C.  J.,  son  of  Eiirvcles,   i. 

291,  202. 
Laco-Doric,  i.  301. 


121;  the  Lacaniae,  122';  inva- 
nion  of  Philip,  138  ;  invaded  by 
Epaminondas,  143 ;  description 
by  Euripides,  118;  Dorian  oon- 
qiiest,  IG3;  the  roads  of,  171  ; 
overrun  by  PyrrhuB,  179!  sea. 
shore,  312;  uties  of,  226.  27Q; 
marble  quarriea,  240  ;  the  coast, 
273.  ;»4  i  products,  324 1  bound, 
ary,  328.  330 ;  earthquakes,  341 ; 
leiriCory  and  possessions,  361 — 
364 ;  the  Ueradeidie,  467  ;  ii- 
460  :  toDT  to  Mistr^,  iii.  1 ;  Her. 
mo  marking  the  boundaries  and 
confines,  22  ;  ru^edaess  of  the 

nor,  25 ;  all  the  passes  lead  to 

Sparta,  26  ;  invasion  by  the  The. 

bans,  ArgivBS,  and  Eleians,  39. 
Laconic,  Quif,  i.  101.  301 ;  coast, 

213. 302.  304  ;  mythology,  257  ; 

promontory,   262;    towns,   277. 

279 ;  winds,  283  ;    Laconic  re. 

plies,  325. 
Ladas,  tomb  of,  iii.  16;  stadium 

of,  96. 
Lsdoous,  son  of  Echerous,  ii.  316. 
Laden,  river,  Ii.  56  ;  the  island  of 

Crows,    or    Coraconnasua,    90 ; 

the  Rtifea,  95  ;  ford,  96  ;  beau. 

tiful  banks,   and  depth  of  the 

stream,   100 ;   desrripiion,   105. 


■,  235; 


vol,,  Hi, 


tributaries,  273 ;  fountains  of  the 

Ladon,  iii.  139. 
Lady's  Bridge,  the ; — On  the  river 

Ladoa,  ii.  105. 
Lafka,  under  the  summit  of  Ski- 

pezi,iii.  114. 
Lagani,  village,  ii.  227.  231. 
Ughia,  i.  263.  273.  308. 
Li^,  the  river,  iii.  408. 
Lago.Fotamd,  iii.  I74,  175. 
Lagoons  of  recent  formation  on  the 

coasts  of  the  Mor^a,  i.  414  ;  ii. 

167. 
Idgoviini,  mountun,  ii.  499. 
Lais,  tomb  of,  iii.  234. 
Lakanadha,  village,  i.  435. 
Lalla,  town  of,  i.  2.  25.  31.  46.  55 : 

ii.  S3 ;  distant  view  of  the  town, 

71.  202. 
Lalusi,  or  Lolusia,  village,  ii.  122. 
Lambiri,  viDage,  iii.  186  ;  bay  of, 

194;  khan  of,   1S4.  210;   har- 
bour of,  410.416. 
Lambri,  or  Easter  Sunday,  i.  351. 
Lambro,  JIajor,  i.  236.  265.  271- 

307. 
Lamia,  battle  at,  iii.  199. 
and  Ausesia,  espedition  of 

the  Athenians  to  ^gina  to  carry 

off  the  statues  of,  ii.  439. 
Lampeia,  mountain  of  Arcadia,  ii. 

62.  183.  237-  253. 
Langidha,  town  of,  i.  320  ;  in  the 

vihyeti  of  Earitena,  ii.  22 ;  river 

of  Iiangddha,  95. 
LapersK,  or  Dioscuri,  i.  257. 
Lapbaea  of  Pblius,  statues  by,  iii. 


Lapithus,  an  Arcadian  mountain, 

i.  64.  67,68.71. 
Larissa,  the,  at  Argos,  II.  305  ;  ac. 

curate  polvgonal  masonry  of  the 

fortress,  305 ;  the  hill  a  conspl. 

cuous  feature  of   Argos,   3.19 ; 

temples  and  monuments  in  the 

Larissa,  400. 
Lanssu!,  river  of  the  EU'ia,   ii. 

166.170;  Its  sources,  183. 
Laryaium,  i.  247.  254. 
Las,  i.   257.  273,  274,  275,  277. 

279. 
Laiion,  city  of,  II.  200. 
Latnna,  i.  43.  liHi.  161.  168.  485. 
Lavdha,  the  hill  or.  ii.  18;  the  two 
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vil1iigt«  diui   nuiinl,  nnir  thi 
Alphdu>,  ii.  le.  25. 
I«ura,  mouiMtsry  of  St.,  ii.  100. 
LMIChut,  i.  1(0. 

>,  port  and  bay  of,  iii.  235 
~n.  300—304.  31C. 


Lmelnim,  < 


!,  H. ; 


'  Lntclra,  e 


!  of  the 


Leftro 


1,1.  16f 


i.  330,  321,  322. 

3.11. 
Letthom,   i.   133.  240,  241,  242. 

317. 
Lakheni,  !.  ID.  46 ;  iu>  lumr,  and 

nuwquein  ruiiu,  ii.  168.238. 
LdchOri.  ii.  3^2. 
LdegM,  Golooy  of,  1.  413. 
Lelei,  i.  I(i2. 

Lenidhi,  mountsin  ktwvr,  ii.  496. 
Leocharea,  i.  37> 
Leodhoro,  or  Iiddboro,  Greek  ruin 

nnmed  the  Caitle  of,  ii.  (HI. 
IjeoiiidBoiD,  i.  36. 
Leonida*,  Icing,  1.  IG4.  176. 
LtotMam,  cily,  iii.  41D. 
I«pi«ats,  the.  I.  SO  ;  Ii.  I  IHi. 
iMrealii,  uident  diitrict  of,  i.  59, 

00.484. 
Lepreum,  town  of,  I.  59,  60.  G8 ; 

lite  of,  66. 
IiBprmia,  i.  63. 
Leraa,   ceremonies   in    honour   of 

Ceres,  caUi>d  the  Lernoa,  ii.  471 ; 

fountain  at   Corintb,    iii.   S4I. 

243. 
Lemna,  fire  carried  by  the  Argives 

to  the,  iii.  138. 
Leme,  ii.  338.  340. 
Leschi>,t.  164,  166.  167- 

— PtBcile,  i.  176,  I7e.  178. 

Lessay  the  mountain  Afochnteum 

above,  ii.  417 ;  »aUey  of  Lessa, 


victory  of  tlie  ThrbuK 
at  Ijeuctra,  under  Kpaminondns, 
i.  103.  143.  183.  307.33S_331; 
iii.  266. 
Leucyanias,  Xamat,  ii.  196.  2flB. 

Levant,  the,  i.  347- 

I^vanter,  1.  2B3.  330. 

lievMhi,  village  of,   il.   27(1.  378 ; 

plain  of,  275.  27?. 
Llchas,  the  Lacedrnmonian,  iL  332. 
Ligudhista,  i.  248. 
Liiueni,  the  port   of  Tzimova,  i. 

312.  3ia 
Lime-atone,  anrient   buildings  of, 

ii.  S ;  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olyni- 

pia  of  n  conchite  lime-stone,  6. 
Linnic,  the  ancient,  i.   360.  363, 

364,  365.  46). 
Limnaufl),  i.  168.  177.  287. 
Limnal«,  the,  i.  176.  177- 
Lim6na,  a  village,  i.  232. 
LiniBtena,  a  large  village  of  Mount 

Fansn'tiko,  ii.  Id- 
Lion,  csve  of  the   Nemriaii,  iii. 

327.  32». 
Li6pe9i,  village  of,  iiL  354- 
LivB,  or  government,  i-  44,  45. 
Livirzi,  village  of,  ii.  21)2. 
Livy  quoted,  i.  172.  163.  280. 
Lodii,  or  divisions  of  the  Lacedaf. 

Loghi,  village  and  pyrgo,  i.  396. 

LondAri,  town  of,  i.  81.116.346. 
354.  372.  485 ;  population  of  the 
town  und  deacripiion  of  the  di>. 
trifC,  ii.   42—44.   323;  iii.   17- 


:    disuict  of 


21. 
Longa,  village  i 


INDEX. 
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Luti^  town  of,  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  the  Styx,  and  Nonaorif,  iii. 

108;  temple  of  Diana,  179;  tite, 

181. 
Lusiatw,  the,  iii.  180. 
Ltuiut,  or  GortvrUtu^  rirer,  fable 

respecting  it,  ii.  290. 
Ltitra,  the  Bath   of  Helene,  iii. 

820. 

PaleJi,  1.  366,  857-  861. 

Lycnan  Games,  the,  ii.  810.  814. 
Lffemum^  Mount,  i.  76.  76)  79.  63. 

357.  486.  491 ;  ii.  10 ;  the  lofty 

round  summit  Mount  Dhiof6rti 

is  the  proper  Lvcnum,  19 ;  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  27  ;  descrip. 

tion  of  the  livcean  mountains, 

70 ;  temple  of  jPan,  310. 
Lycaon,  i.  93. 
liycimnius,  son  of  Electryon,  ii. 

3A4. 
Lyooa^  site  of,  ii.  52 ;  remains  of, 

.*M)4  ;  properly  Lycna,  iii.  41. 
Lyoone^  peaked  mountain,  iii.  841. 
Lyoosura^  walls  of,  and  temple  of 

Pan ;  the  most  ancient  city,  ii. 

309;   ruins  discovered   by  Mr. 

Dodwell,  312. 
Lycurgus,  lawgiver,  of  Sparta,  i. 

168.  166.  170. 
king  of  Sparta,  i.  139. 

141.362;  iii.  9. 
Lyouria^  iii.  143. 
LycuH  of  PhsrsB,  Hi.  420. 
Lydiades,  of  Megalopolis,  ii.  77* 
Lykodhemo,  Mount,  i.  866.  398 ; 

anciently  Temathia,  436. 
Iiyk6rema,  pan  of,  iii.  120.  184. 
LykoTiini,  i.  191—198. 
Lykureiko,  the,  or  river  of  Lykiiriay 

ii.  266. 
Lyk6ria,  kefalokh6ri,  ii.  266;  iU. 

148. 

hill,  iii.  141.  148. 161. 

Iiykuri6.   Hellenic  walls  on   the 

Anipli  road,  ii.  418;  siteof  Les- 

sa,  419. 
Lynuuf^  the,  a  tributary  stream  to 

the  river  Neda,  i.  491.  ii.  10;  its 

rise,  16. 
Lynceus,  history  of  Hypermnestra 

and  of,  i.  168 ;  their  tomb,  406. 

4L3. 
Lyroeia^  road  to,  ii.  413. 
Lyrcus,  statue  of,  ii.  414. 
Lyres,  ancient,  ii.  260;  of  the  shell 

of  tortoiies,  332. 
liysander  of  Sparta,  i.  169. 


M. 

Macaria,  i.  862. 

Macarius.  i.  291.  208,  204. 

Macedonians,  i.  179.  278.  280. 

Macharion,  account  of  him,  iii.  82. 

Maohanidas,  account  of  his  being 
defeated  and  slain  by  Pbilo- 
pcBmen,  iii.  87  ei  teqq, 

Machaon,  i.  329.  346.  370. 

Madstia,  i.  68.  66.  486. 

Madstii,  the,  i.  69. 

Maoisttii^  or  PlaiatUiitUy  i.  60. 428 ; 
ii.  206. 

MaBander,  river,  i.  147*  440. 

MflBandrus,  river,  i.  491. 

ManaliGy  a  division  of  Arcadia, 
iii.  83. 

Mnnalii,  the,  ii.  820 ;  iii.  61. 

MaruUium^  the  Plain,  ii.  806. 

Manalus^  city,  ii.  62 ;  road  from 
Megalopolis  to,  802;  ruin's  of, 
304;  hippodrome  and  stadium, 
806. 

•  Mountain,  or  the  Mam 

naiiumy  i.  88.  09.  107—118;  the 
mountain  pass  near.  Tripolitza, 
ii.  61 ;  its  pines  and  firs,  66 ; 
its  snow,  276  ;  the  hill  is  sa- 
cred to  the  god  Pan,  803,  804. 

Moray  iii.  97* 

Maestrale,  wind,  i.  4(M). 

Magnesia,  city  of,  i.  147  ;  ii*  23. 

MagCila,  i.  160.  167.  176.  183. 

Maguliani,  village  of,  ii.  22.  274 ; 
the  river  is  the  Myhony  66.  68. 

Mahmiid  Agi,  i.  341. 

Mahomet  the  Second,  ii.  46.  172. 
276 ;  iii<  17 ;  his  conquests  in  the 
Mor^  191. 

Maina,  i.  307,  808.    See  Mani. 

Maize,  i.  16. 

Maini,  i.  186.  264.  8O7.  426. 

Makheleria,  the  pass  of,  ii.  118. 
123. 

Makh6,  hamlet  of,  ii.  I76. 

Makryarldci,  or  the  Lonff  Ridire,  i. 
261.  266.  269. 

Makryn6,  i.  262.  261.  821. 

Makryplftghi,  or  Makryplai,  moun- 
tain, i.  78.  846.  364.  372.  388. 
481. 

Malaa^  a  town  of  the  /Egytln.  H, 
322. 

Malea,  Cape,  i.  206.  213.  216.  226. 
278.  310. 

o  o2 


*ai 


UaiiUmii,  I.  4C. 

Mllevo,  Mounl,  i.  09.  124 ;  li.  06. 

Jlllt  lU.  17.a37. 
Malerri.  1.  Sfi?.  'tOX 
MaOm,    rim-,    unitM   vith    the 

diynu,  ii.  396. 
MibDHT  wine,  lo  nuiini  fnm  MkI- 

VMia,  or   MonemTMlB,    i.  i05. 

nlaliMM,  ur  Atoluicui,  river,  li.  bS. 
SOI. 

MbIm,  i.  7a  MB. 

BImtvHiB,  i.  3C15. 

Manwtuka,  villagB  of,  li.  107- 

Mamuna,  river,  ii.  U3. 

H'uH,  viliaii;*!  uf,  iii.  ^^ 

Muidlin,  or  ■heepfuU,  i.  488. 

Mudinia,  Pale^,  i.  »34.  331, 
333. 

M*«ili.  324. 

Alineii,  village,  ii.  11&. 

Mini,  inipMU  and  monopolies  n- 
Mined  by  (he  l*y,  i.  132;  fnin- 
tiorof  tliis  diviiion  of  (he  Moreo, 
1S6;  iu  eutem  coaal.  200;  pa- 
dlication  of  Muni,  209;  Andon 
Bey,  and  Twnet  Bey,  of  Mani, 
234.  S!ti!>;  the  Qligurski  family, 
336.  269  ;  state  of  lociety,  337' 
370 ;  the  Maniatei  and  their 
■tyle  of  warfare,  23S  ;  agricul- 
tural produce  and  exporlt,  241, 
343 1  population,  243  ;  Cspe  Ma. 
tapan,  S&3  |  pjrgu  of  a  Mwiiate 
cbief,  263  ;  prinoluikki  irather. 
ed  on  the  hilU,  358  ;  obHrvance 
of  fasts,  259;  district  of  Mew 
Mani,  or  land  of  Evil  Counsel, 
34HI.  2Si  i  number  of  towns  and 
rillaget  staled,  263;  KatoMani 
and  Exo  Mani,  2<>3;  biihoprics, 
264  ;  diipotition  of  the  Maniate 


1,  270 ; 


t  of  a 


vuhote  chieftain,  2B3.  390  ;  dis- 
trict of  TKimora,  285  ;  promon. 
lories  and  harbour,  266 ;  inte- 
resting ruins  at  Kyparisso,  290  ; 
defrription  of  the  coasts  of  Mani, 
294;  CapBr«namBi,orMaMpan, 
suit-  301  1  Maniate  honev,  305  ; 
the  KakavuHotes  describf^,  .SUB ; 
captaincies  and  captains  of  Mani, 
315;  l>e)>t  district  of  Mani,  318; 
modern  Greek  poem  describing 
the  manners  and  the  geography 
of,  332-339. 
Mania,  tlw  goddesses  railed,  (the 
Eumenides,)  ii.  293. 


Mannen,  ataie  of,  iL  177. 

Matitburenies,  the,  L  !(6.  ISO. 
Mauthuric  plain,  the,  ii.  4?. 
MtHTiKEi*.  ftvnersi  descrtptiin 
of  the  )iuMic  buildings  of  ifcf 
ancient  dly,  ila  hiatorv,  &&,  *■ 
Kit.  09^1 15.  334.  377 ;  'lerdsu 
uf  the  new  city,  ii.  41 ;  descrip. 
tlon  of  the  iVonlinicr,  iii.  U : 
mads  f  ram  Arffoa,  46. 

iaterealingdetailiaf 

the  memorable  tnltles  of,  1. 107  i 
llie  fint  action,  iii.  57 — ^67  ;  lie 
SMiind  action,  76 — B4  ;  the  tbird 
action,  87— 93  ;  Agesipolis  over- 
lums  the  walla  by  a  stratagem, 
69,  70 :  rebuildintf  uf  (he  ritr, 
71  i  tlte  polygonnl  masonry,  7-- 
retreat  of  Agesilaus  frooi  liefors 
tlie  walls,  73,  74 ;  vitlory  of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes,  S4;  desth 
of  Aeis  IV.  king  of  Sparta,  tlo; 
temple  of  Neptune,  aud  tropbv. 
as,:  ruins  of  the  aiideul  alanii- 
ncia,  or  Plolia,  96. 

Mantinenses,  i.  95.  107  -  ii.  41. 

Mantinic plain,  li,  270;  iheereal. 
iii.  64. 

Mantimice,  apjwoAches  from  the 
Isthmus  of  Colinth  to  the,  i. 
102.  109;  iii.  45. 

Mapof  Messenia,  i.  31)2. 

Maratha,  village,  ii.  289. 

Maratlion,  bacde  of,  ii.  330. 

Maralhonisi,  its  anchomge,  i.335; 
sea  port  and  fortress,  ZSM  j  chief 
inhabitants,  336.  240.  253  ;  the 
customs,  343;  tbe  island,  |  Cm- 
<aae\  247;  site  of  Migonium, 
246  !  scarlet  dye  on  export,  360. 

— or    Fennd  ialand,    i. 

400. 

Slarble,  white,  teiuples  of  this  ma- 
terial have  particularly  suffered 
by  the  masons  of  modem  time* 
converting  the  m&rble  into  atuc. 
CO,  ii.  27. 

Marbles  and  Antiquities  of  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  ii.  fi, 

Mardonius,  i.  161. 

Jlfariion™,  town  of,  ii,  I93. 

itlarl,  Kato,  anaweriug  to  the  cite 
of  JVariiu,  iii.  11. 

Alariem  Sultana,  ii.  347. 
I  Marina,  i.  4R6,  487. 

Mariua,  town  of  the  EleutherO- 
I-acones,  iii.  6  ;  Kato  Marf,   11. 

Mii'kasi,  village  of,  iii.  224.  326. 


1 


Marmara,  Bta,  HaUanio 
the,  ii.  515,  GIH.  534. 

—  iiL  40.  42. 

Marmiirl,  Ftircu,  i.  306. 

AHnnara,  1.  ^^.  486. 

Warraai,  torob  of  the  horws  of,  ii. 

209. 
Maro  and  Alpheius,  i.  163. 
Man,  the  god,  i.  [13.  102;  ttltarof, 

ii.  37. 

j<;jAndiiij  lemple  of ,  ii.  318. 

Manyas,  i.  106. 

Maaes,  Kite  at  Kiladhia,  ii.  463. 

JVlawmry,  Hellenic,  and  remnrk. 
abie  wrought  slonea  in  Grecian 
walls  and  niina  :  bridge  of  Mo- 
vroxumeno,  i.  480  ;  the  second 
order  of  ancient  masonry  at 
Fhigaleia,  4S^  j  in  the  castle  of 
^t.  Helene,  ii.  18 ;  polTgonal 
order  in  the  walls  of  Gm-tf)s,  36  ; 
fortifications  on  the  hill  of  Fla- 
tianl  of  the  third  order  of  ma- 
sonry, B2  ;  duTttbilily,  180  ; 
Hellenic  polygonal,  339;  maaon. 
ry  styled  Cyelopian,  360.  366; 
dimensions  of  some  large  wrought 
stones,  371  ;  fine  specimen  of 
the  second  order  of,  395. 

MatBpan,  aoutheni  cape  of  Europe, 
i.  237.  362.  277.  292  —  310. 
324. 

Mateab,  village  near  Lavdha,  ii. 
66. 

MavraVunl,  or  Block  Hills,  ii.  15!), 
160. 

Lithiria,  the  Black  Rocks, 

iii.  387.  390. 

Mavria,  b  village  near  the  AIpheiiLs^ 
or  river  of  Karitena,  U.  27. 

Mavii6ro,  mountain  above  Pellene, 
iii.  220.  323.  392. 

Marrokurla,  i.  193. 

Mavromati,  village  of,  i.  76  ;  an. 
cient  vestiges,  387  !  rivulet,  376. 
381 ;  inscription,  383  ;  fortifica- 
tions of  Messene,  392.  395. 

Mavrnmikiiali,  Gika,  i.  280.  282. 
284.290.295.305.  315. 

—   Kyr  Petro,  i.  313. 

316-318. 

Mavro-potamfi,  i.  54. 

Mavrovuni,  castle  of  Tzanct  Bey 
at  this  village,  i.  261.  353;  pros- 


Mavrozliiiieno,  bridge  of,  deaerip' 
tion,  1.  479,  4Q0. 

Mazeitiks  Kalyvia,  ii.  I0&  357. 262. 

Maxi,  village  of,  ii.  163.  257.  262. 

Medeia,  iii.  240. 

Medes,  the,  i.  16!  ;  iii.  198. 

Medici,  family  of,  i.  450. 

Medusa,   tumulus  said 
the  head  of,  ii.  406. 

Lpital  of  Arcadia, 
i.  81—86.  lib'.  121.  123.  166. 
371  et  aeq.  ;  ii.  20  ;  picturesque 
valley  and  site  of  the  great  city, 
20  ei  acq. ;  enormous  theatre,  32. 
39  ;  edifices,  and  the  stadinm, 
37.  39 ;  source,  36.  39 ;  masonry 
of  an  interesting  bridge  of  anti- 
quity, 38  ;  walls  and  circum, 
ference,  42 ;  roads  from  Mega- 
lopolis to  all  the  surroundmg 
cities,  comparison  of  the  ancient 
and  modem  localities,  289. 

Megalopolitans,  i.  120.  493. 

Megaiiites,  river,  iii.  186. 

Megara,  city  of,  iii.  262.  306.  308. 

3iegBspilio,  great  convent  formed 
out  of  a  cavern,  ii.  1 II  ;  metftkhi 
of  this  convent,  166  ;  architec- 
tural contrivances  of  this  curious 
monastery,  iii.  178.211. 

Mehmet  Aga,  a  dehli  bashi,  i.  203. 
commandant  of  Blo- 


th6n 


i.  430. 


i.  146. 


Mekka,  Kaaba  of,  i.  45. 

Melanea,  site  of,  Ii.  66.  92 ;  de- 
serted town,  ii.  289. 

Melaneus,  founder  of  (Echalia,  i. 
456. 

Melangavi,  or  Black  Cape,  on  which 
stood  the  Herfflum  of  Juno 
Acma,  iii.  314.  380. 


Itlavroycni,  interpreter. 

Mavrozumeno,  river,  i, 

372.  478.  481.  483. 


Meleager,  i 
MeletiuB,  e 


Meliasts,  fountain  of  the 
and  orgies  of  Bacchus,  iii.  46. 

Melicertes,  or  Palsmon,  altar  0^ 
iii.  289  ;  statue,  390. 

Meligala,  i.  78. 

Meligu,  town  of,  ii.  483.  61a 

—  huts  of  the  Melig^6tlka 

kalyvia,  ii.  404. 


M 
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^^^^    JCeliai,  1.  2fi3. 

MetnWo,  1.453.  4fi7.  459. 

^^^^B    MttpeiB,  melody  of  ttw  pipe  diM»- 

Metayer,  system  of  cultivstioti  liy 

^^^^^K       Tend  al,  ii.  311. 

the,  ii.  144, 14S. 

Mtthana,  peninsula  of,  ii.  442. 

^^^^H     Hamphii,  pyrainlda  of,  ii.  2. 
^H                  MeueUii,  pluie-lree  and  fuuntua : 

or  .We/Aon*,  ii,  463. 

Methe,  or  Intoxication,    paintiiig 

^M                       ihc  tree  planted   by  Meaelaui, 

of,  ii.421. 

■                           lii.130. 

MirlhoM.    Sie  Moth6iiJ.     1.   420. 

V                    Menelalum,    i.    130—141.    17S  ; 

432. 

^"                       Monnt,  191. 

Arcadia,  ii.  67.  69  :  route  from 

1B9.201(  Li.  cities,  45J. 

Wegal"P"l«,   299  5    founded   by 

Orchomenus,  300. 

EuphOTbu.,  ii.  3011. 

Melilthi,  i.  3(i6. 

Ueniil,  the.  i.  49. 

Mercury,    birth   of   the   god,  iii. 

Metroum,  or  temple  of  the  Mother 

110. 

of  the  Oods   at  Otymuia,  i.  So, 

38.38. 

33.                       '        r        . 

Ma*p6,i.  280.286,  287.  310. 

—  Cylteniiu,  temple  of,  iii. 

Mideia,  situation  of,  ii.  41& 

139.222. 

Mipmiiiro,  i.  347,  248. 
Mikri  Mandlnia,  L  324. 

il,  Ul  ;  derivation  of  the  mune. 

Mila,  i.  78,  78. 

163. 

Mil™,  town  of,  i.  281—264.  316. 

330.339. 

Matati,,   ii.   126!    i"  "tuMion, 

Milesii,  the,  i.  320. 

137. 

Milii,,  i.  361. 

Mb,»,  or  Mean,  i.  387- 

Military  archil^ture,  H.  386  ;  spe- 

Ueueia,  fountain  called,  i.  182. 

cimen  of  a  perfect  Hellenic  for- 

Mtuene, description  of  the  city  and 

tress,  419. 

existing  ruins,  i.  28?.  3Q6— 383 ; 

force   of  the   Moria    in 

180S-G,  ii.  383. 

new  town    founded,   472  ;   its 

Milo,  i.  200. 

wall*,  473. 

Mina,  village  of,  i.  28?.  346. 

daughter  of  Tnopiu,    i. 

Minerva,  temple  and  statue  of  the 

360.  4S6.  461. 

goddess  at  Sparta,  i.  162,  163; 
her  temple  and  statue  at  Alipbe- 

Mesbenia,   chapter  on  tliis  pro. 

viiice,  i.  78  I  wheat  crops,  322  ; 

ra,ii.76.77.79;  intaglio  of  the 

goddess  armed,  80  ;    temple  at 

Tritffia,  118;  temple  and  statue 

363  !    ancient  cities,  360.  453. 

at  Dj-me.   182  ;   at    Epidaurus, 

467;  {nvBBiun,3R2:  re.estBl>liHh- 

312  i  at  Gythinro,  246  t  statue 
of  Minerva  wounded,  witJi  the 
piurle  bandage,  290  ;  iii.  268  ; 

363;  five  divisions  of  Messenia, 

sculpture  on  the    PanheUenium 

325.  3&4.  35&  372.  3B2j  ancient 

of  ^gina,  ii.  466  ;  iii.  338  ;  tem. 

geography,  383  (  map,  392  ,  to. 

plei,  303  i   statue    at    ^geira. 

p<^rapliical  descriptions,  426  el 

388. 

seq. ;  summary  of  the  wars  with 

Sparta,  4C1  et  seq- ;  the  Auim  of 

the  goddess   under  various  dc- 

Messenia,  or  valley  of  KokhJa, 

nominatioDs,    and  local    dedica- 

described, 484  ;  iii.  22?. 

tions  :— 

Agoraa,  i.  IGl. 

ticulars  of  the,  i.  328.  360—371. 

Alea,  celebrated   temple 

of, ..  92—107.  143.  300.  32B  ■  ii 

3M.  461-471 J  ii.  14. 

Meaoa,  a  iiuartcr  of  S^^m,    i. 

6.                                                                  . 

287. 

^liewo/ij,    temjile    and             J 

MewoatiB,  the,  i.  175.  177- 

hs 

"    J 

UinerTB  Aaia,  i.  273,  Hi. 
Axiopcaais,  i.  167- 

Celeulheia,  i.  Ib2. 

Chaldacns,  temple  in  the 

Acropolia  of  Sparta,  i.  169.  446. 

ChaSnilU,  iii.  240.  349. 

CUaiBa,  reniBrkable  wood- 

eo  gtatue  of,  ii.  430. 

— — Curia,  ii.  260, 

—  Coryp/uBa,  ii.  418. 

-CKpamrio,  i.  72.  228. 

ETgane,  i.  100. 

ffippia,  1.  Oe. 

-MachanilU,  M.  303. 

— — -Opi,lhaliailia,  i.  I70, 

Oxydenxe,  ii.  410. 

— Patuieltaii,    temple    and 


i.  128. 


-Farei 


.  14. 


PaUat,     her     temple 

Athena,  Ii.  b. 

Pofiatu,  1.  93. 

SmUt,  temple  of,  ii.  174. 

— 'Salfinx,  ii.  406. 

SdaHs,  ii,  2!I9. 

Soteira,  temple  oa  Mount 

Doreiiun,  iii.  34. 

-S&emai,  IL  445. 

Tribaaa,  iii.  130. 

the  fort  of,  iii.  4le, 

Slinoa,  1.  21D.  212-216. 
Minthe,  the  hill  of,  i.  59.  68  ;  i). 

71- 
Minyn,  I.  67. 
MtnyttB,  treanury  of,  at  [heBtEotiao 

Orvhomenus,  ii.  371 ;   its  cou. 

Btruotion  and  keyjtoiie,  379. 
Miayeius,  the  river,  i.  00.  65.  410. 


•EX.  45d 

Molaitiko  Fyrgo,  i.  22S. 

Molioa,  i.  222. 

Moldavia,  i.  309. 

Molottia,  river,  ii,  58. 

Mo/yorio,  an^Etolian  town  situated 
on  the  cape  AntiTrhium,  ii.  150. 

Alonemvasia,  wheat,  i.  196  ;  the 
hills,  201,  S02 ;  origin  of  the 
name  of  thie  fortress,  203 ;  the 
bay,  205  ;  visit  to  Pal^  Mo- 
nemvaaia,  the  ruins  of  EfAdaa. 
TVS  Limgra,  210;  the  port,  211. 
213.215;  eepulohresof  tbeEpi- 
daurii,  216  ;  the  citadel,  218  ; 
Turkish  proprietors,  221 ;  ecde- 
siastical  province,  264.  307- 

Money,  table  of  Gj-eek,  i.  16. 

Monks  in  the  Murea,  their  condi- 
tion aud  possessions,  {.385, 

Monoladha,  village,  and  tower  ap- 
proached  by  a  draw-bridge,  ii, 


,    the  e 


ablisi 


t  of  a 


1.  25.  32;  ii. 


421. 
Miraba,  village  0 
211. 

Mirrors,  Greek,  ii,  131. 

Mistr^,  tovn  of,  i.  125  ;  local  go- 
vernment, 120  J  thecaatle,  127; 
Misokh^'ri  and  KBtokh6ri,  130; 
the  inhabitants,  149  ;  name  of 
Blistr^  180;  produce,  196;  cy- 
presses, 218  ;  merchants,  250; 
the  bishop,  25B;  inscription, 
387  i  family  of  Krevat^,  326  ; 
earthquakes,  341.347:  ii.2S3; 
Castle  of  Mistra  revisited,  iii.  1 ; 
the  town  on  the  site  of  Messe, 
5 ;  inscription  suggesting  this 
idea,  6;  important  post,  27- 

Mocenigo,  Aloys,  bis  tower  at  the 
great  port  of  jEgina,  ii,  439. 

Mohammed  Bey,  i.  191. 


167- 

MOSEA 

Frank  princ  , 
and  French,  i.  10;  M6rs,orthu 
Morea,  governed  by  a  veztr,  45 ; 
its  towers,  or  pyrgi,  50 ;  dale 
of  the  name  Morea  for  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, 1 88.  425  ;  Greek  anec- 
dote, 188  :  buffaloes.  197  ;  salt- 
petre, 200;  insurrecliun,  208; 
Albanian  costume,  209,  210 ; 
priceofwheat,2la341;  Italian 
nomenclature  of  tlie  harbours, 
219.  306;  population  of  Maui 
and  of  the  Morfa,  243,  244 ; 
system  of  government,  272  ; 
inland  trade. 


346. 


i.  191. 
account  of  the  Pashalik, 

ii.  34G,  347. 
■ Pasha  of  the, 

commanded  by  him,  iii.  33f 
castle  of  the,  ii.  147. 

414  ;  it  is  called  Kaat^li,  iii, 
Morno,   river,   near   'Eiraltto,   Ii 


195. 


148. 

Morritt  of  Rokeby,  Mr.,  i.  313. 
Mostenitza,  village  of,  ii.  239.  241. 
Alostitza,  torrent  and  orcbardB  uf 

this  village,  ii.  255,  356. 
Mosto,  lake  of,  ii.  4S3 ;  river,  484  ; 

the  marsh,  495. 
Mother  of  the  Gods,  [he,   i.  163. 

231.369;  her  temple  at  Mega. 


241. 
HothAni,     i.     131  ;      expedition 

Bgslnit,  208  j  diicrin,  429 ;  the 

■ea-port  and  foitificstioiu,  430. 
ItoukbU,  Usbopof,  i.  114,  116. 
Hofri,  Mount,  a  root  uf  'Olono,  ii. 

1D6.  165.  IS4. 
UukMi,  i.  II. 
Muk^taii,  i.  14,  IS. 
HukhU,  or  Mokhli,  rulua  or,  ii. 

335 ;  captured  by  Mobomet  II., 

33& 
Uulkl,  tower  uf,  lii.  302. 
J&uibtnj  plHiiIationa,  ii.  50  ;  gar. 

iea  at  LeltheuA,  IGO. 
HuUet,  the  gny,  I.  440;  ii.  100. 
Mummiui,  Ludui,  i.  3U4j  marble 

inHuibed  with  hi*  aeaie,  ii.  48. 
,  capture  of  Corinth  by, 

lU.  231.203. 
Munj/ehia,  ili.  233. 
Muielum,    or    SaninuaTy   of   the 

Mus«B,  at  Tnezeii,  ii.  443. 
Muses,  *tBtuea  uf  the,  i.  lOU.  360 ; 

ii.  38,  37- 

m,  British,  friM  from  Bas. 


Huiic 


s  ii.e. 
.  the  influence  of,  iii.  L30. 

MuitaiS  Agk,  i.  3.  40.  50;  ii.  11. 

Bey,  of  Korilui,  i.  438. 

Paiha,  made  priaouer  at 

AbuWr,  iii.  400. 

MrcEVM,  city  of,  1.  S56 ;  the  de- 
tcriptioa  by  Pausanias  accords 
with  actual  appearances,  il.  306 ; 
position  on  a  niggei  height, 
366 ;  the  extant  ruins  date  from 
the  Heroic  ngen,  3'<y  ;  the  Gate 
of  Liana,  366.  300 ;  the  Spilili, 
or  treasury,  374 ;  breccia  stone 
of  the  ruins,  376 ;  excavations 
by  Lord  Elgin  and  Mr.  Cocke- 
rel], 373.  377  ;  similar  treasu- 
ries, 383-384  ;  they  are  called 
the  FAmi,  or  Ovens,  3K9. 

Jlfyfoen,  lirer,  receives  the  Nui, 
the  Achelcnu,  the  Celadiu,  and 
rfaphUua,  ii.  58.  301.  311.  318. 

or  MoMliu,  ii.  271. 

Myron  of  Priene,  1.  401. 

Myropolis,  the  stoa  so  iiampd,  ii. 
34. 

M^sinim,  town  of  the  Epiiii,  ii. 
109.  162. 

Myrtia,  village  of,  i.  23. 

Myrtilus,  sepuk-hrc  nf,  iii.  I.I7. 


ni yrdii,  fable  uf  Pbndra'a, 
Myrtoessa,  statue  of  this 


i.  3fi. 

ItfSrhinlmm,  the  Homerii 

nui.  ii.  l(i!l.  lS-2. 
Mytaum,  festival    in    horn 

Ceres  at.  111.  319.  22:*. 
Jlfynx,  and  temple  of  Ceres 

ii.  3i)3. 

Mytilioi,  i.317. 

Myailhri.,  i.  lOfJ,  307-  425. 


N. 

Nakis,  i.  173.   170'  280:  iJ-  S25  ; 

his  battle  fought  a^itiat  Philo- 

pteineu,  iii.  69. 
Naia,  i.  37S. 

Napoleon,  the  Emperor,  i.  314. 
Nasi,   the   place  named,    il.   37O, 

271 ;  eiplanatlim    uf  tbis  word, 

272;  soun™  of  the  river  Tragus 


.     i.  119.  122. 

Navarin,  or  Navariiio,  i.  70.  74. 
344.  366.  301);  Tisic  to  the  for- 
tress of  Neiikastro,  400  ;  name 
explained,  411  ;  iii.  186-  .See 
Pytu,, 

Naupactus,  town  of,  i.  369.  37I. 
471 ;  4tndt  of,  ill.  208. 

Nauplia,  iii.  232.     See  Anapli. 

Naxin,  island,  i.  310. 

JVerfa,  sources  and  tributaries  of  the 
river,  i.  6li— 69.  72,  73.  76.  346. 
371.  489.  485-482  ;  ii.  10.  16. 

the  nymph,  ii.  35.  810. 

NedoQ,  i.  344,  345. 

Neith,  held  in  honour  at  Sais,  ii- 
473. 

Neleufl  and  the  Pelasgi  occupy  Py- 
ius,  i.  413.  466. 

tomb  of,  iii.  B91. 

Neniea,  grove  of,  i.  34  ;  rii'Cr,  iii. 
228.  373 ;  the  plain  and  great 
temple  of  Jupiter,  also  vestiges 
of  the  Stadium,  330. 

Nemeian  forest,  the,  iii.  329. 

games,  the,  iii.  M7.  333. 

Nefikastro,  fortress  of,  i.  74  J  aque. 
duct  of,  398  ;  the  akala,  399  ; 
the  fortress,  400. 

Neokhiri,  with  a  pvrgo  of  Sliem- 
SBddln  Bey,  i.  268.  267  ;  ii.  I70. 


B,  his  temple  at  Mantin^a, 
J.  Ill  i  the  Lake  of  Ncp. 
247 ;  Btulue,  299  ;  temple 


:  Tsoftnun,  '■ 


and   grore 

302  ;  temple  ac  nies»ene,  aon ; 
temples  on  Rfaum  and  Antirrhi- 
urn,  ii.  150  ;  picture,  18S  ;  fable 
respecting  the  dryiie^  of  the  Ar- 
golic  plain,  3&].  45S  ;  oaken 
temple,  iiL  49  ;  the  Fosidiuin 
near  Muntineia,  tJG  ;  at  Orcho- 
meuus,  100.  317  ;  his  temples 
frequently  stood  on  capes,  111 ; 
destruction  of  HeUce  and  Bura 
ascribed  to  the  anger  of  Nep- 
tune, 154  ;  his  statues  at  he- 
chceum  and  at  CencbceiBs,  333 — 
—239;  his  contentioD  with  Apol- 
lo for  Corinth  ;  his  temple  at 
the  bthmus,  S48 ;  description 
of  the  Posidonium,  286-292  ; 
the  temple  burnt,  31?  ;  statue 
of  Neptune  at  Helice  ;  his  anger 
against  that  city,  400. 

Aafhatma,  i.  IGl. 

Domatiies,  \,  16(i. 

Epoplan,  ii.  38. 

Gaaachua,    i.    144.   174. 

1R2.  24G  ;  temple  at  Sparta,  ii!. 
2. 

Gene^m,  ii.  477.  481. 

GeiieAliua,  i.  167- 

Heliamiut,  iii.211  i  ve. 

nerated  by  the  lonions,  iii.  401. 
-  Hipii-aa,  ii.  S8i  ui.  49. 


136. 


-Hip, 


atppBcanua,  i.  Iu5. 
-  Phytalmius,  ii.  447. 

pToaelsstitu,  ii.  406. 

Samiits,  temple  of,  i.  69, 

60.  438. 

163;  temple,  300. 
Nereides,  the  nymphs,  iii.  391< 
Nereus,  i.  246.  329. 
Neris,  town,  ii.  478.  493.  610. 
Nero,  the  Emperor,  i.  42  ;  ii.  474  : 

revolution  effected  by  him  in  the 

condition  of    Greece,    iii.   204, 

305  ;  his  attempt  to  cut  a  caiial 

ocroaa  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 

298,  el  seq. 
Neruvitza,  eastle  of,  a  Hellenio  site, 

ii.  68;    delineation   of  the  for. 

tress,  7^  ;  ruins  of  AHphera,  74. 

79  ;  the  hill  of  Neroviuto,  81. 
JVeilane,  village  of;  camp  of  Philip 

eoD  of  AmynlBS,  iii.  4?.  54.  82  j 

hill  of,  81. 
Nestor,   L  339.  370:   house  and 
It  of  the  king  of  Fyli 


413 ;  jurenile  explulli,  41 0.  4fi6 ; 

his  battle  with  the  Arcadians,  ii. 

191.  199. 
Nezer^,   pass  of,  ii.  118;   village 

called  Great  Nezeri,  120. 
NicepboTus  Gregoras,  i.  307- 
Nicetas,  Captain  of  the  Kleites,  i. 

205.21a;  ii'   —    "" 


Nich 


s,  St.,  a 


i.  438; 
.   370  ;   painting   by,   ii. 


Athenian   commander,  iii. 

309,  310. 
Nidppe,  i.  107- 
Nicomochns,  i.  344. 
Nicomedes,  i.  370. 
Nicopolis,  colony  founded  by  Au- 

(Tustus,  ii.  124.  127. 
Nicustratus,   defeats   the  Mocedo- 
under  Androsthenes,   iii. 


LDgttles,  in  the  FeloponneauK, 


112. 


Nigl 

Niko,  Kyr,  of  Vyzitza,  ii.  97. 
Nikoraki,  Konstantino,  i.  315. 
Nile,  its  origiu  in  ^Ethiopia, 


245. 
Nim 


u.  56  ;  ancient  vails,  57  ; 

tain  above  the  village,  58. 
Nirf,  town  of,  i.  74.  197.  348.  363, 

354.  358.  365.  380.  476 ;  nver 

of,  or  the  Great  River,  i.  482. 
Nomia,    i.   287.   310;    mountains 

and  temple  of  Pan  Nomius,  ii. 

311.315. 
Nomian  mountains,    the,    ii.   27. 

311.  315. 
iVmacris,  Dipraia,  and  Celtia:,  the 

townships    of    the    Tripalia,   ii. 


i  of  Trikkala,  proprietoi 
■ant  plantations,  ii.  348. 
-,  Dr.,  iii.  321.264. 
-,  Poniitzo,  his   library. 


lev,  of  Corinth,  i.  341  :  ii. 
il7.  237;  ii'-  357—203. 
;   I'cfuscB  penmnidou  to  thi- 


I   Atitbor  (o  vbil    Uie   Acro.Co- 


Ifginphana,  roimtain,  iii.  118. 


Oaks,    furests   of   tha    Aluitinic 

PUln,  ii.  334. 
:  the  forest  Scotita,  H.  Slfi. 

534. 
Oak  creea,  dtruf,  ii.  30 ;  forest,  II. 

169 ;  the  ancjent  fnmt   A'artm, 

249  i  various  kmdi  in  Arcadia, 

iii.   61  ;    the  oak  of   UodoDS, 

120. 
Octavia,  »i»ler  of  Augustus,  iwnple 

of,  iii.  2-iit.  214. 
Odeiuin  at  Fatne,  ii.  128.  133;  of 

Herodea  at  Alheiii,  128. 

at  Corinth,  iii.  240. 

(Myuey,  quoutiuui  from   the,  i. 

490. 
tEa,  in  the  island  of  iGgina,   U. 

439. 
(EoHlheia,  town  of,  iii.  387. 
(Ebalua,  I.  16?. 
(Ebotas,  distich  upon  his  statue  at 

Olympia,  ii.  162. 
(Eehalia,  i.  391.  4^4,  455. 
CEdtpus  exposed  by  liaius,  iii.  321. 
tEniadiB  in  Acaniania,  iii.  133. 
lEnoe,  or  flrraioe,  naar  ihe  river  Pe- 

neius,  i.  7  -,  ii.  193. 
the   mountaia  Arlemisiuin 

above,  with  a  temple  of  Diana, 

ii.  412,  413. 

fortress  of,  iii.  314 — 320. 

(EnomauB,  aepuluhre  at  Olynipia, 

and  stable  of,  i.  20. 
<EnuB,  i.  181.     See  BiUiyea.    The 

Hver,  lor  the  Kelefiaa,]  ii.  531 ; 


330. 
Oil,  the  produce  of  Filiatra,  i.  74 ; 

of  MDtb6ni,  433 ;  exported  from 

Kor6iii,  437. 
Olbita,  river,  iii.  117 ;  trench  dug 

by  Hercules,  130.  142. 
'Dlenus,  Bishop  of,  i.  10. 
' Mount,  the  sources  of  the 

PeirusandSeliuus  riven,  ii.254( 

site  of  the  town,  ii.  121.  I6ti. 


i.  114; 


kS  of  the  caatle  of, 


134. 


Hintaui  and  p 


I,  129. 


Olive  tree,  called  Strepte,  twisted 
by  Herculea,  ii.  417. 

O/mia,  Cape,  iii.  314. 

'Olono,  range  of  mountains,  i.  4. 
24.  128;  ii.  114;  thu  hlriieit 
summit,  118;  easiest  aacent  to 
it,  121  ;  various  aummita  de. 
scribed,  184,  186.  lys. 

Oluntt,  a  maritime  castle  depend- 
ent on  Pellene,  i.  484  ;    iii.  S24. 

Olgapia,  i.  4.  S3_33.  36;  mini 
at,  32.  40—44.  58.  aSQ.  491. 

Olympiad  of  CoriDbiu,  i.  8. 

Olffmpiat,  the  fountain,  ii.  291. 

Olgmpni,  i.  142  ;  the  Sacred  Sum- 
mit, ii.  .tlO;  it  is  Mount  Dhio- 
forti,  or  Lycaum  Proper,  313. 

Omblos,  monastery  of,  ii.  123. 

Omer  Tjaus,  gardens  of  this  village, 
iii.  325. 

Omphalion,  i.  370. 

Oiicus,  niler  in  Ononum,  ii,  102. 

Oneia,  the  mountains,  iii.  307.  31 1. 

Ondum,  or  Gtraneia,  loountain,  its 
passes  seized  bv  Peiaias  the  Ar- 
give  leader,  iiL  255,  256.  31 1. 

Onugnathus,  Cape,  i.  215.  ggg, 
227. 

Opbdtes  and  Lycurgus,  aepulchres 
of,  iii.  327. 

Ophit,  Agesipolis  turning  thig  river 
against  the  walls  of  Mantineia 
nvHTtlirows them,  i.  103  ;  y.  jjgo; 
iiL  60.  70;  liatav6thra  of  tbii 
stream,  ii.  54. 

OpuM,  town  of,  ii.  202.  204. 

Orade,De!phici.  180.  469;  iii.  82. 

Orckomenia,  the,  i.  101  ;  embank- 
ment and  chasm  at  Naai,  iii,  119. 
127,  128. 

OrchfOmentie,  the  site,  ii.  2fJ6  ;  an- 
cient city,  iii.  90  ;  the  lake,  99; 
tlie  plain,  06.  99  ;  tlie  nanhem 
plain,  103. 

of  BiBotia^  treBaurvof 

Minyaa,ii.37a. 

Orchomenos,  founds  J 


Orders  observable  in  the 

masonry  of  different  *___  „, 
perfection  :  the  second,  or  poly- 
goaal  order,  walls  of  Gor^*,  h. 
25.   See  Mawnrg. 


OreBtes,  I.   161.  Si7  i  inituie,  ii. 

293,204(  sepulchre  of ;  his  bones 

removed  to  Sparta,  332 ;  tent  of, 

a  boilding  at  Tnezen,  444. 
OreslhatiutB,  i.  491 ;  ihe  temple  of 

Disna  Hierela,  ii-  317  ;    Ores- 

leium  on  Mount  Tzimbarii,  318. 
Oreais,  Alount,  iii.  136.  142 ;  luiw 

called  Skipezi,  151. 
Oriolos,  village  of  Mount  Alovri, 

ii.  163  ;  the  river,  ICB. 
Orlov,  expedition  of  the  Bussians 

to  the  Alorla,  i.  208. 
Omea,  temple  of  Diana  in,  ii.  411 ; 

town  and  river  of,  iii.  350,  351. 
OroB  of  JB^aa,  Ihe,  ii.  433. 
OrthokoatB,  convent  of,  Ii.  fi02. 
Ortilochns  of  Phara,  i.  343. 
Orjw,  town  of,  ii.  271,  272. 
Oitaia,  hodja-kh^n.  ii.  64. 
Ostradne,  aivern   ofthe  hill,   ii. 

281. 
Ovens  the ;  caverns  thus  named, 

iii.  13. 
Ovid,  quoted  respecting  HetiKsnd 

Bura,  iii.  399. 
Ovrio-nisi,  or  Ovrio~kastro,  island 

of,  iii.  313. 
OiiS,  peak  on  the  coast  near  Me- 

Bol6nghi,ii.  1113;  island  Oxifi,  163. 
OxyluB  the  ^tolian,  i.  6.  8  ;  tomb 

of,  ii.  223. 


id  dimensions  of  the  temples  at, 
i.  Oa  134;  ii.  4;iii.  277- 

Painting  of  the  Argonauts,  by  Mi- 
con,  iii.  50. 

Faintinga,  of  the  school  of  Sicyon, 
iii.  361. 

/*fli«n,townof,iii.  6;  named  Pleia 
by  Livy,  B. 

PalEpmun,  or  Mdicertes,  iii.  339  ; 
his  altar,  289;  he  is  earned  by 
the  dolphin,  289,  290  ;  liis  sane- 
tuary  restored  by  P.  I*  P,  Ju- 
ventianuB,  291—396. 

Falamedes,  son  of  Naupliut,  ii.  358. 

PalamidhJ,  steep  and  lofty  moun- 
tain: this  name  is  connected  with 
the  traditionary  history  of  Nau- 
plia,  ii.  358  :  the  Author  obtains 
permisiion  to  viait  the  fortress ; 
deacriptiun,  360. 


ii.  87. 
Palatine  Hill,  i.  118. 
PaleaBukha,  i.  11. 

Lutra,  i.  366,  357- 

Faleo  Episkopt,  i-  86.  99. 
PBle6-Anapli,  ii.  350. 
Paleof&DEuro,  Hellenic  site,  Ii.  210. 
Paleokaslro,  a  general  modern  name 

for  Hellenic  sites  and  ruins,  i. 

47.  62.  83.  117.  354.  356.  360 ;  ii. 

Pale^khora,  i.  311. 

Paieopoli,  coins  offered  at,  i.  5.  lOO 

—112,  244.  246.  251,  259;  ii. 

219.  235. 
Paleoviini,    Mount,  in  j^lalia,  ii. 

132. 
Paliuri,  theshnib:  Tftonmiis,  orii. 

ivphua  PalitiTus,  ii.  90.  111. 
Palladium,  the  statue  of  Minerva 

at  Argoa,  brought  from  Troy,  ii. 

409. 
PaUimtiuia,  Plain  muiidy  and  nig. 


ged,  ii 


35. 


^e  of  the  dly,  i.  100. 


112—115.  119; 

Pallaa,  i.  119. 

PaluB,  or  Polug,  phiin  of,  iL  300. 

Pamiaui,  river,  i.  68.32a  360, 361. 
364,  365.  368 ;  its  rise  to  the 
southward  of  Skabi,  390 ;  de- 
scription, 439.  444  ;  sources, 
478.  483. 

Pan,deityof  Arcadia,  i.  122;  ii.  75; 
statue  of  Pan  Sgnoeis,  ii.  32; 
Scoieilat,  33  ;  Lyteriua,  446. 

temple  of,  ii.  303  ;    Mount 

Msenalium,  sacred  to,  304. 

perpetual  fire  raaictained  \ie- 

fore  his  atatne,  309 ;  temple  of 
Pan  Nomius,  311. 

the  god,  bis   appearance  on 

MDuntParthemum,ii.  330,  331 ; 
oak  sacred  to  Pan,  332. 

and  Bacchus,  worshipped  at 

the  Bonrcea  of  the  Erasinna,  ii. 

341,  312. 
his  temple  on  Lycffium,   ii. 

310. 
Fanachaicum,  Mount,  ii.  139.  151. 
Panaghla,  'on  the  Precipice,"  mo. 

noaiery  of,  iii.  338. 
Pandeleimona,   the   torrent,  near 

Sparta,   i.    137—131.    150;    its 

rock  ¥  opening,  iii.  1. 
luLellenium,  dimensiuusaDd  ityle 


Ill  ahklutxart  of  Uie  ICniple  uf 

Jnpitar  fanMlrnitu.  m.  375. 
Panholliniiiim  al  /Pi^oa,  iu  fculp- 

Mn>,  ii.  468. 
PtnitE^  i.  3S7.  W7. 
Pwunniu,  tha  pun,  UL  413 ;  iihvkI 

•ellon,  416. 
Paaornnu,   Port,  iii.  190. 
Pqis,  Cape,  lafpwQ  near.  ii.   160  ; 

tha  promontuty,  iii.  907,  308. 
~       "  '^  Hellenic  ruiru  m  thu  viU 


PapadhApulii,  or  Papf  (a^a,  i.  ST  ; 

KjT  linni,  ii.  lU.  384. 
P^raragopnlo,  Dhimftri,  i.  86. 
P'pui,  i.  83;  vill^e,  il.  45;  tii. 

24.40. 
Paphia,  i.  337. 
Papiioglii,  Aiiagnogli,  goremor  of 

Aim  PetTM,  i.  100. 
Pmputri,  tjifttik  of.  iii.  31.  34. 
ParacTpsriuii,  L  337. 
Fkradhfu,  Tillaf:e,  iii.  354. 
PambaniaA,  tb?  lepulchrti  of  Me. 

nlopolitani,  iloia  by  Cleontenei. 

li.  S90.  3»3. 
Parakh6n,  i.  357. 
Paritiro,  i.  368. 
PuBBkeri,  Ais,  i.  69.  ^C. 
Pararuniki,  ni%e  of,  ii.  337. 
Pornon,  Mount,  now  Malero  of  St- 

Peler'f,  i.  137  i  ii.  401  ;  iiL  42. 
Paromia,  villnge  of  Mnni,  i.  338. 
Par.iri.,.t.-.  i.  (;ii.  (i7. 


PailU  CapiUu,  1-  304.  308.  343L 
309.  271. 

fouDMin  oftbe.  i.ai.  337. 

PasquBlc)co,  Mr.,  i.  68. 

Piouge  from  Vtniftzs  to  Xjli. 
kaitro,  iii.  31U,  et  req. 

PiraavB,  plain  of,  i.  251 ,  353  ;  rait 
10  the  niins,  254  ;  the  fan  ii 
PuuvH,  255  ;  Hellenic  wbH  in 
the  ruined  fortreH,  356;  n»- 
■perr  from  the  hill,  3^7;  ■^aiX 
growing  oD  the  liilt,  and  1 1  iim 
Wing  asparagus,  258;  the  riiB-, 
SCO.  364.  366;  Uount  jUm, 
376;  the  river  Smenui,  377. 

Patiuii,  i.  391.  233.  230. 

Patra,  metropolican  of,  i.  19. 

or  Patras,  the  faint  of  the 

andentl,  i.  88.  I27.  131  ;  in 
name,  DioDaments,  ediGce*.  awl 
reuonls,  ii.  123.  125,  elaeg,;  lb 
popitlaCinii,  l40;  town  unhealthy, 
143;  villages  in  the  diatrirtol 
Patra,  114  ;  agriculture,  the  Die. 
layer,  144.  348;  iii.  195.307— 
913. 

Patra,  iiL  337- 

Patreua,  founder  of  Patrm-,  ii.  136  ; 
hii  lepulcbre,  138- 

Patu,  mini  of  the  fmtreia,  ii.  349, 


121  ;   ths  bridge    Folfklironk, 

t22.  1S4. 
Peitbo,  Wmple  M  Sicytiii,  iil.  359. 
FelaguB,  wood   of  oaks  and   cork 

trees,  i.  102.  113;  ii.  334;   iii. 

60. 
the  oracle  warns  Epami- 

nondas  to  avoid  the,  iii.  R2. 
Pelaagi,  under  NoleUB,  i.  413. 
Pelasgiis,    tomb    at    Argoa  of,   ii. 


i.  818, 

Persons,  Myceiite  founded  by,  ii. 

355  J  iiL  327- 
Pergiaa  Stoa,  i.  1G1. 
"ersians,  their  invasions  of  Greece, 

i.  161  ;  iii.  198. 
ersDva,  i.  80.  123  i  village  of,  ii. 

3-27,   328,    329 ;  zerelbra  near. 


iii.  50. 


.t  lolcuB  by  his  daugh- 
J. 

Fetlana,  site  of,  iii.  IS-IQ.  19. 
Pellene,  manDfoolurae  of,  iii.  30! 

. —  on  Mount  Ckelgdorea, 

141  ;  site  of,  215  t    description 
,   217  ;    " 


'erstera,  village  of,  il 
Pesili,  Btream,  i.  399. 
Petali,    Cape,    i.   26 
27c. 


Pellenen 
139. 


implea  and  si 


9,21a 

jnndary  of  the,    iii. 

;e  at  Olympia  of  the. 


Felopii 

i.  34.  38. 
Peloponnesus,  i.  185,  IBB.  230.  379. 

352,  378.492;  temple 

geological    construction   of   the 

"  '  '.s  subterraneous 


s,  &.C,  i 


.153. 


Peloponneaian  war,  origin  of  the, 
ii.  433  ;  iii.  313. 

Pelops,  i^ands  of,  ii.  456. 

F«ndadha,  viltagex  named  collec- 
tively tbe,  i.  235.  314. 


.  1—11; 


59.  173. 


396.  438,  439. 
Peter's,  St.,  i.  87  ;  ii,  2. 
Petmes,   or  syrup  of  the  juice  of 

gr&pes,  ii.  286. 
Petra  Oienio,  rocky  bill,  and  town 
the  Peirtis  river,  ii.  182, 183. 


186. 

Petri  n«, 


village  of,   i.  265  ; 


11. 


.  its  depth,  176. 

Penelope,  iii.  238;  her  choice  of 
Ulysses,  and    dedication   of  th( 
statue  of  JESo   by  Icarius, 
15  i  her  tomb,  96. 

Peninsula  of  Greece,  i.  200;  cool- 
ness of  climate  in  tbe  interior, 
ii.  20. 

PenleMmn,  fortified  place,  iii.  156. 

Penthesilea,  i.  187- 

FBrakhara,vil]ageof,  iii.  191,  380; 
peak  of,  380,  381- 

Perch,JEs7i,  ii.  100. 

Fergamum,  in  Asia  Minor,  emi- 
grants to,  ii.  23. 

Pericles,  i.  493. 

Perieres,  son  of  Mollis,  i.  458. 

FerilauB  slaying  tbe  Spartan  Otbry. 


Feristamium  broiigbt  from  Corinth, 

iii.  264,  265. 
PerivClia,  village  of,  iii.  17,  H 
Perori,  i.  129.  133.  115. 


Petrinitza,  village  of,  iii.  132. 

Petr(>poli,  i.323. 

PelTosacaoa  Mount  Mienalium,  ii. 

281. 
Petroruni,  i.  236.  269. 
Fetruki,  fiat  topt   rockv  summit, 

iii.  176;  mountain,  39a 
Fetnini,  Kyr,    i.  282,   284.   314. 

316.310. 
Petea,  isUnd  of,  ii.  344,  345.  463. 
Phiedra  and  Hippolytus,  ii.  445. 
Phadria,  andanl  villnge,  ii.  295. 
Phaenno,  i.  146. 
Pliaethon,  iil.  238. 
Pbflgus,   edilile  acorn  of  the,  iii. 

62. 
PhalasitB,  near  Gardbiki,  ii.  298. 
P/ialaalhm,  citv,  its  ruins  on  the 

lin  Phalaathum,  ii.  300. 
Phara,  i.  330. 
•Aflrai,  orPhera,  i.  397.  332.  443. 

360—386;  inscription,  ii.  165; 

tbe  site,  158. 
^haris,   in  the  plain  of  Sparta,  i. 
162.  .162.  466 ;  Homeric  town. 


i.  2,  3. 


i.   420;  port  of,   ii.   188, 

189  ;  it  is  at  tbe  foot  of  tbe  hitl 

□f  Pondik6kBstro,  191;  iii.  124. 

Pheias,  tbe  island,  near  Cape  Ka- 


Phettia,  i. 
Phellae,  A 
Pheneatki 


188;  river,  iii.  2.  4. 
Kriplion  of,  iii.  38(1. 
described,  iii.  136,  e 


PIttnnu,  the  cminary  nf  ilie  river 

(■r,  ii.  aid. 

road  from  Orchomenut, 

i<i.  lOOt  >ilo  i>f  the  cily,  117i 
road  rrom  Stymphiliui,  13Jj ;  an- 
deat  inundacion,  136:  iho  an. 
rient  dtf  denribed,  13lt,  137  • 
conic*)  hill,  13S  ;  the  laka  of 
Pheneii*,  140  ettrj. 

Phera,  town  of,  i.  179;  betwixt 
Pyiui  and  Sparta,  433.  4S3;  ii. 

Phidiaa,  works  of,  i.  37,  3B.  43 ; 

ii.  324;  italue   by  him  in  the 

temple  of  ftlinervant  Pellene,  iii. 

2la 
Fhigaitia,  rity,  and  fonificationa  at 

Paclitxa,  i.  m,  »7.  435,  4tlU.  41N) 

—5004  !>•  1-  13.  18. 
PbigalenMH,  the,  i.  378.  486.  491, 

402 ;  ii.  G. 
Philidai,  a  cmnmander  opposed  to 

King  Philip,  ii.  76,  77- 
Philip,  iioa  of  Demetriiu,  king;  of 

Macedonia,       hii       enterprizes 

Bgainit  the  Oreuian  states,  i.  130. 

143.  178.  273.  279.  370  ;  U.  33. 

7&  204.  346  {  iii.  132. 
Philippeium,  the,  1.  38.  43.  364  i 

at  Megalopolis,  ii.  33  ;  fountain, 

iii.  47. 
Philippides,  his  euppoaed  interview 

with  Pan  previous  to  the  battle 

of  Marathon,  ii.330,331. 
Philolaus,  i.  22?. 

Fhiloptrmen,  actions  of  this  cele- 
brated commander,    i.  94.    178. 

280  ;  ih  524  ;  iii.  8  ;  hi*  gallaiit 

behaviour   in    the     Third    Bat. 

tie   of    Uantineia,   87,  «'  aeq. 

301. 
FkUnia,  vaUey  of  the,  iii.  3.19. 
Phliasii,  their  defence  of  their  city, 

iii.  346,  347.  37s. 
PUiiu,  its  plain  colled  Phliaaia, 

iii.  107  :  site  of  this  city  at  Po. 

I^engo,    iii.    339  ;    description, 

340. 
FhliuB,  the  Argonaut,  iii.  343. 
Fhocib,  i.  3I>8. 
Phucus,  slain  by  Peleus,  tomb  of, 

ii.  434. 
Phiebffia,  the  lake,  ii.  449. 
PhcBbe,  i.  168.  184.370, 
Phiebeiim,  i.  144.  166.  172,   173. 

Iti2.  185. 
Pfariin,  iii,  376. 
Fhfciiicus,  port,  i.  434.  443. 


PhaiMx,  river,  iu.  103.  413. 
PhiEiEi,  monument  of  the,  iii.  SO. 
Pholoe:,  Mount,  ii.  I1U>;  celebrated 

in   Orecisn   poetry,    194.   196; 

the  Peneiiia  and  Lisdcm  rivera, 

234. 
Pbonnio,  house  of,  i.  1 6S. 
Phoroneus,    son   of   Inachna;    the 

Aitg  FAaronicum,  ii.  400,  401. 
PhranzB,    Byzantine    historian,  i. 

426  ;  ii.  44.  172  ;  termination  of 

his  annals  in  1477,  iii.  1!W. 
PAtini,  city  of,  i.  32  ;  ii.  77.207. 

210. 

.stream,  ii.  341. 

town,    i.    123. 


134. 


Physidan,  a  Coriinte,  in  pnctioe  Dt 
Tripolitai,  ii.  284. 

Piall,  i.  91.  97—09. 

Piuna,  village  of,  ii.  53  ;  sonrcs  of 
the  Hehuon,  M. 

Picturei,  particular*  of  some  an- 
cient, ii.  189. 

PldhsTTO,  rilla^  near  Epidaunis, 
ii.  4.30.  45G. 

FidhimB.  river,  or  Ari«,  i.  357  it 
leq-  366.  3IM) ;  village  of,  sources 
of  the  Aril,  i.  477. 

Figadhis,  1.  252. 

Figeons,  ivitd,  of  Mistra  and  Me. 


Pikin 


r  PikJr 


.       109.  Ill ; 

road  to,  iii.  53. 
PiUh,  pe^ed  hiU,  i.  389. 
Pindar,  1.   17B|   testimony  of  the 

poet  respecting  iHaa,  ii.  212. 
Pine,  forests  of ;  the  speciea  named 

Stniniia  described,  ii.  1G6  ;  pine 


Pdo,  valley  of,  i.  24 — 30  ;  the  an- 
cient, ii.  309;  ita  situation  near 
Olympia.  211. 

Pisatsri,  the,  i.  8 ;  aometimes  pie. 
sided  at  the  Olympic  games,  ii. 
212,  213. 

Usalit,  district  named  the,  i.  58. 
65.418;  lioundaries,  ii.  188. 

Piaistratiis,  collection  of  the  poons 
of  Homer  by,  Iii.  217. 

Picanatn,  i.  164.  175. 

Pilane,  1.  176,  177. 

Pitch  from  the  forest  on  the  Fe- 
rakhara  mountain,  iii.  380. 

Piitheui,  judgment  chair  of  ii. 
443. 
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PityuM,  island  of,  ii.  484. 

S42i  descriptim  of  his  colossal 

Pladitfri,  viUage,  ii.  262- 

statue  of  Juno,  390  ;  cekliricy  of 

Plague  in  1791,  iw  raragea,  ii.  350. 

this  artist,  422. 

Plane  trees,  ii.  90,  18B. 

Polydorus,  king,  i.  161,  162. 

of  Che,  ui.  U. 

George,  iii.  339.  342.  353,  354. 

427- 

Polyspercbon,  i.  68.                                                   j 

Plalaniat™,  the  founEain,  i.  440  ; 

Pondilwkastro,  or  Rat  Castle,  Hel. 

river,  ii.  10,  11.  311.  313. 

lenio  ruin  at  Cape  Katikolo,  i. 

PlataniattiB,  i.  60.  154.  166.  42G  j 

22  i  ii.  191. 

near  KhaiSffii,  427  i  "■  205. 

Pontinus,  ModdI:  temple  of  Mi.                          k 
nerva  Sai'tii,   ii.    471 ;   copious 
sources,    473;  peaked  hiU   and 

205. 

Platanos,  village  of,  ii.  502. 

ruined  castle,  338.                                                      • 

PlaCiaai,  Hellenic  toim  on  the  hill 

Poretjo,  ii.  240. 

of,  i.   75 ;   ii.  82  J  the  i-illage. 

Poriniu,  river,  iii.  138.  142. 
Poro,  i.  218  i  modem  town  of,  H. 

SG. 

Platza,  i.  262.  264.  315.  320. 

451.453. 

Pleiatoanai,    king    of    Sparta,    ii. 

Portes,  or  Sandameri,  remarkable 

321. 

hillofthesenames,  >.  4. 

Pliny,    i.    27ft  304.    320 ;  agreeB 

ancient  wsJI  at,  iii.  215. 

with    PaiuaniiB  nnd  AtheiiKUB 

in  describing  vocal  fish,  ii.  263, 

264. 

mus  of  Corinth,  iiL  286,  etseq. 

Plutarch,  i.  176,  177-  180.  183. 

Poseidiura,  i.  62.                                                      J 

Piutci  carrying  off  Proserpine,  iii. 

Potimi,  or  Koraka,  i.  11.                           1 

149.  295,  206. 

Potamia,  L  192.  265.                                     _^^H 

Pnyit,  the,  L  248. 

Pot^nii,  Apano,  iii.  174.                           ^^^H 

Fovergo,  village  of,  ii.  27.                        ^^^H 

Pouqueville,  Mr.,  ii,  15ft                         ^^^H 

Poedle,  1.  167. 

Pozaiti,  or  Boiaiti,  ii.  226.                            ^^^% 

Poem  descriptive  of  Mani,  with  a 

Frasia,  or  Brasia,  remains  of,  ii.                             m 

translation,  i.  332-339. 

484.    498;     Eleuthero-Lacoiiic                          A 

Poliana,  i.  320. 

town,  iii.  7.                                                          .«^ 

PotichiiB,iite(rf;iiLIO. 

Pmt6,  town  of,  ii.  483.  495 :  the                           1^ 
bishop    of,   496 ;  dialect,    499 ;                          J) 

Pollux,  i.  95.  162.  182. 

near  Sparta,  iii.  10. 

Polovicza,  i.  191. 

tures  Corinth,  iii.  252.  374. 

Praxiteles,  works  of  the  sculptor,  i. 

gives,  ii.  342i  disquisition  as  to 

108 !  ii.  225. 

PoIybiuB,  son  of  Lycortas,  the  his- 

Priam, King,  i.  147. 

PriapoH,    temple    at    Omeaj,    iii. 

torian,  his  statue  on  a  pillar,  ii. 

351. 

32  ;  epigram  relating  to,  308 ; 

Priniko,  i.  195—197.   199.  228— 

various  references   to  his  histo- 

231. 

ry,  i.   94.   106.  119.   134,  138. 

Prinokaki  gathered  from  the  ker- 

142-145.  152.  178.  203.  3ffiJ  i 

mes  oak  for  exportation,  ii.  17. 

ii.  30  i  speaks  of  the  subterra- 

Friraui,    the     road     from     Argos 

neous  channel  of  the  Alpbeins, 

named,    ii.    413  i     Prinus    and 

iii.    41  ;    his  narrative    of    the 

Climax,  the  roads,  iii.  46.  52. 

third  great  battle  of  Mantineia, 

08.                                                                          1 

87,  et  teq. 

Procles,  i.  457.                                                          J 

Polychaon,  son  of  Lelcx,  i.  45li. 

PolydeitiiJ,  i.   146  i  his  works,  ii. 

5lft      "■                  '             '                              M 

pTDfMl,  dltpoaitlim  i>r  the  Oreek, 
U.  177- 

Prtului,fi>iindernrTiryiia,  ii.  3Mt 
chuiiben  of  the  ilMiucl'liin  of,  ii. 
355  ;  du^wn  irf,  lii.  360. 

Pmoiifhui,  (OH  of  UryoD,  Ratun 
of,  iii.  310. 

Pn^,  the  hill.  in.  tSA.  138. 

Proterpine,  i.  SQ.  04.  Ufl.  I<I3;  iii. 
ass,  WG. 

Ilia  Pure  Virgin,  i.30!. 

Core  or  Satrira,  eoloi- 

nl  lUtne  of.  ii.  34. 

PmapecU,  grand : — from  Iihimie 
Rhnre  Meinene,  i.  3W ;  from  Phi. 
ealeia,  fiOO;  from  Uount  Coly. 
liiim,  ii.  11,  13;  from  Zikkuka 
abore  Faniri,  induding  the 
diief  part  of  ihe  Alorrs,  6(1;  from 
tlie  csitle  of  PiitrB,  139  j  line 
f(eoirr>phical  nation  on  the  hill 
of  Khlemiitii,  171 ;  from  Mount 
Astri,  236;  from  Pellene,  iii. 
216;  of  the  Istiinias,  226 ;  mag- 
nJGoent  view  from  the  Acm-Vtt- 
Hnthua,  S69 ;  from  the  hill  of 
VsniUki,  .179  ;  from  the  khan  of 
Akrita,  31)6. 

IViwynna,  falile  relating  («,  ii.  303, 


Proti,  island  oppmite  u 

ano,  i.  43a  433. 
Proto«yngeio,  i.  147. 
Prytandum,  at  Olympia, 


n,  i.  278,  279.  200. 
303.  304.  30G. 

Faanimis,  king  of  Egfpt,  i.  8. 

Fiara,  iglond  of,  ii.  432. 

PsSri,  i.  78. 

FHrom^ti,  Cape,  iii.  1»!2.  207. 
395. 

P»ttth6pyrgo,  anchonigc  of,  iii.  1 86. 
104.  416. 

Psophis,  the  ancient,  ii.  63 ; 
Btrength  and  iiingnlarity  of  the 
■ile,341  ;  itBtemplaaandmonu- 
mentl,  244 ;  its  history,  24S. 

P»ykhik6,i.  83.  164.  157.  171. 

Piytialeia,  i.  413. 

PteleuimuiD,  i.  4SA. 

Ptdeuni,  1.  485. 

Ptolemy,  i.  213,  314.  330. 


lion,  iii.  97- 

PuikidheB,  village  of,  i.  486,  4S9. 
6iH. 

PuJo,  KjT,  of  Skils,  i,  478. 

Pylii,  the,  i,  CO;  their  territory  de- 
Krilled  by  Homer,  i.  413.  417  j 
ii.  181;  their  wars,  193. 

Pglut,  the  Corgphiuian:  the  Pyliac 
plain,  i.  S9  ;  port  of  Navsrin,  SB ; 
town  taken  by  Herculea,  329; 
conleit  between  the  Alheniant 
nndSpBrtaiia,40l — 408;  founds, 
tion  of  the  a*T  l>y  Neleus  :  and 
Ne»t<.r,  kings,  413  ;  proverbiaJ 
verse  reapectlng  the  three  PyB, 
418  ;  hiitory,  4S4  ;  mention  in 
the  Catalogue  of  xha  Iliad,  ii. 
103;  expedition,  193. 

<lf  the  Eleia,  i.  417.480;  ii. 


•T  £,fprtvtieia, 


Trip/igliaeta,  <. 

i.  56.  67.  417.  424. 
Pi/raa,  a  grove   sad    Nmctuaryirf 

Cerei  Froilatia,  and  of  Pnmr. 

pine,  iii.  3.'>2. 
Piromia,  poaiiioa  of,  ii,  459. 
Pyramid,  ruin  of  an  ancient,  ntv 

the  Milli  of  Eefaliri,  ii.  33a. 
the  Oreat,  of  Memidiit, 


Pyrghi,  i.  Ii,  46.  260, 

Pyrgi,  town,  i.  5?  t  iL  2©7, 

Pyigitte,  i.  63. 

Pyrgo,  i.  3.  10.  33.  25.  44—4?.  49. 


or  PyrgUco,  ii.  67- 

Pyrgos,  rillBge  of,  i.  286,  31S.  S3C 
Pyrfftu,  an  ancieol  tmsn   ii  qa 
Pyrrhiaa,  ^lolian  c 


Pyrrhi  Ca»tra,  ii.  525. 

Charai,  Ii.  625. 

PjrrhiohuB,  i.  275.  277. 

Pj-rrho,  the  Sophist,  ii.  233. 

Pjrrhus,!.  179;  fuiecdot«  MapeM. 
ing  the  BtatucB  of  Argot,  iL  4M; 
monument,  and  sculptorM  iw»- 
senCing  his  wars,  406  ;  AeBi^ 
wounded  byatile,  and  tllMddn 
hy  ZopyruB,  406  ;  account  of  Ml 
expedition,  40?,  408. 


iJ_l 


Q. 

QrriGLiE,  Porto  deUe,  i.  30C. 

QiiBils,  i.  336. 

Quatrem^re,  M^i.  5G;  his  npininn 
rBBpecting  aiculpturo  of  Nap  tune 
and  Amphitrite,  iii.  291. 

Qiiercui  ilex,  or  olire-leaved  evei 
green  oak,  iii.  52. 


R. 

Rafaelli,  Slgnor,  Ragnian 

Kul,  i.  434. 
Rampnni,  Castro,  i.  S27. 
Ratii,  village,  ii.  213. 
Rat-Caatle,  tbe  Hellenic  rem 

ofPluia,ii.  191. 
Rale  of    travelling,    fonpntafion, 

iii.  411,  412. 
Renesi,  village,  ii.  OS. 
RcDnda,  or  FaleA  Korakavlini,  ii. 

609,  filO. 
Retuni,  large  vilUee,  ii.  IG8. 
Rbachui,  the  Crooked ;  a  celebrated 

wild  oUve  tree,  ii.  448. 
Rhnpsomati,  villiwe,  i.  83  ;  ii.  44  ; 

iii.  40,  41. 
Rbeo,  fable  n^arding,  ii.  II  j  cave 

of,  G8  i  her  wandering  on  Mount 

Aleaiiim,  iii.  49. 
Rlieffium,  emigration  of  the  Mea. 

■eiiiana  to,  i.  470. 
Rheiti,  fable  reitpecting  this  subler. 


343. 


i.  343, 


Iifteilua,neiir  the  TBlhmiis,  iii.  309. 
Rbeneia,  island  of,  i.  413. 
Rhmnut,  village,  il.  270;  iii.  119; 

■<te,  122. 
RhianuB,  po«m  of,  i.  4fil.  46(;.  4S6; 

Ii.  14. 
RMpe,  ii.  102. 
Waum,  a  city  of  Meisenia,  i.  4G7. 

459;  iii.  414;  the  narrow  passe* 

between  it  and  Cynaslha,  iii.  1 30, 

131. 
Cape,  the  Morca  castle  on, 

ii.  147. 
Rhodiis,  J.  339.  36a  371.  383. 
Rhypa,  site  of,  iii.  193  ;  rains  of, 

413.  417. 
Rjgini,  Mount,  iii.  181. 
Ritee,  aacred,  (rf  Ceres  and  ProHr. 

pine,  i.  391. 
vol..  III. 


Rivi^tissa,  i,  147- 

Ruada,    ancient,    throughout  Ar. 

cadia  i  Investigation  of  the  iit«i, 

and  topi^raphy,  li.  288,  et  ttfiq. 
Roani,  Mount,  ii.  339—331.333. 

335. 
Robbers  in  Greece,  known  by  the 

naineof  Kleftes,!.  SflS.  474;  par. 

■uit  of  them,  ii.  1,53.  282;  object 

of  the  villagers  in  destroying  the 

banditti,  34fi;  execaCtons,iii.S6. 
Roebucks    and    wild    animals    of 

.Mount  Pholoe,  ii.  215.  233. 
Romaic  dialect  uses  tb 

in  the  names  of  places, 
Roman  Empire,  i.  312. 
Romeilta,  the,  i.  6. 
Romejko  Tharso,  iii.  156. 
Rosa,  General,  ii.  144. 
Rm»va,  town  of,  i.  266. 
Rufia  River,  the  Alphsii 

23—25 ;    magazines  ai 

45.   49;   fishery,  S3; 


;.  95. 97.  ino. 

no  and  Kato,  i.  490.  49?. 
transmarine  prospect  of  tiie 
hills  of,  iii.  159.  183. 
Russians,  the,  i.  307, 308.  318.  400. 


STA,  Mount,  U.  269.  B77 ;  iii. 
42_]4tf.  151. 
Safety,  tecnpte  of,  at  j^gium,  iii. 

189. 
Sainla,  the  Forty,  monastery  of  the 

Aghion  Sarindo,  ij.  S30. 

ikori,  i.  52—55. 
Salih,  a  janissar;,  m.  331. 
Salmenfko,  river  of,  iii.  103.  418. 
Salmone,  position  of,  ii.  192. 
Salona,  city  of,  i.  242. 
Samara,  a  village  near  Londiri,  ii. 

44;  vestiges  of  Cromi,  397. 
Samia,   the  city,   i.   64—68 ;    ii. 

216. 
Ofnifum,  a  city  captured  by  Philip 

of  Macedon,'i,56.  CO— CM.  432; 

ii.  78-  78. 

Smairtlhui,  destrm'ed  by  Agia,  ii. 

415. 
SamiiB,  dty,  i.  60. 
Sandameri,  hill  of,  i.  4 ;  it  is  seen 

from    Mount  Cotyliiim,    il.   12. 

20 ;  Ihe  SandameriAtiko  i>  pro. 

bablyMount  Scnilii,  184  ;  villagr 
u  u 


I 


teurlU,  Honnt.  Laan-.jn.S8K. 
Skriad*  pDt«B^  i.  131.  tX>(  IM 


SwM,  a  *>l^  M  th*  ilM*.  I. 

MM,  Ml. 
Sww.  kipc.  ii.  *4«. 
Safdoa,  L73. 
flwonle  Ou¥,  tu  pans   HL  SXX. 


t>a,ifimn^cmrimmanatimu,b 
ni\tt,    a.   aoji      -ir    II   fa 


SAoob,  ii.  198. 

fiiiii.  ibc  tenet  of   Sparu   thui 

nttmfd,  i.    leS.    171—173;    vjl. 

lags  and  icnple  of  Minen-a  Scu- 


Siririlii.   LsoBiiaa  disirio.  iii.  19. 

2D  J  a  niiieed  iWTitorv,  i9. 
.*i-in«o,  ihe,  fii.  2ll7,  SiXt 


ikyna,  ri««r.  L  S7*.  »77. 


Ibi,  (L  3A; 


t4& 

JMiHiw,  >.  167. 
iMnu,  L  1«7. 

Sod  A^  «r  L^Oa,  i.  S.  S 
boue.  ti.71  ,  dtNfsnn 
in>iU:  kkuoTSsidAi 


SWtM,  i.  323. 

SeJTiuu,  till*  fortran  waa  B  Inlwail 

ui  £puM,  i.  143,  14S.  183,  £. 

38.  3L 
Sell<i>i5,  river,  i.  6.  7. 
AVpja.  DKHmuin.  iii.  116.  139,  iSI. 
Sepulchre,  pM-amidaJ.   of    the  Ar- 

giro,  ii.  Sia. 
Sepukhns,   i.  aci.   367  ;    "f  ibe 


irVoB 


M.Myc 

puli-hral  iiiiLtt  __  .  iMjiM,  1,1, 

IHi  J  sepuli-hras  of  the  Sicvociii. 

357. 
wrai   .if    Trip,ilitEi,     viUa^en    of 

KutidtlJ  iihiifci  Ui  cam-  sduw  fur 

iis  supply,  iii.  107-       ■ 
>emiit.;  Bey.  •.  234    ±37.  321.  475, 


■liJrii.  villii^e  of,  ii.  305.  318, 

Ni«-(.  ill  ihe  .llorca,   managenient 
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ShnAi,  on  the  borders  of  BtreamB, 

Sklini,  B  village  of  Mount  Cotg-            ^^H 

ii.  123. 

Hum,  ii.  8j  stream    and  uiurcn              ^^H 

Sicily,  ancient  ramaina,  and  refer- 

near  the  viUage,  10.                                ^^H 

BQcaa  to,  i.  21.  134  ;  i!.  4. 

Skodm,  i.  347-                                             ^^H 

Sjcyok,   city  of,   iii.  226-23;. 

SkopS,  i.  272.  312.                                      ^^^1 

.  210  ;  ita  edificea,   walls,  Mpul- 

chrea,  aiid  hiatarical  importance, 

Skotines,  i.  226.                                          ^^| 

367    «  seg.  (    Blrength   of  the 

Skotinl,  vina^  ^,  iii.  107  ;  «n-            ^^H 

AiTxipoIis,  the  tabular  height  of 

th,»;i66T                                          ^H 

VB.<i]ik^3aS;  New Sicyon, 36<i ; 

SkutSri,  i.  235.  237.  262.  258.  262             ^^H 

enisling  remBinB,  309.  371 ;  view 

—284.  268,  269.  271,  273.  279,               ^^H 

from  the  hill  of  Sicyoo,  380. 

280.  28S.  284.  308.  31S.                           ^^B 

coins  of,  i.  Ill;  iii.  306. 

Slaves,  traffic  by  the  Turks  in  Afri-              ^^H 

379,  380. 

can,  i.  431.                                               ^^M 

Sicsoni",    deacription   of  the,  iii. 

Sleep,  i.  170;  deity  friendly  to  the                             J 

22e.aHelteo. 

Muaea,  ii.   443  j  statue  of,  iii.                             T 

3Cl.                                           '                                      1 

SMw,  the  town  of,  iii.  266.  307, 

Slingers  of  PatitB  and   Dyme,  ii.                               1 

308. 

153.                                                                                  .' 

SJienus,  i.  275  ;  his  temple  at  Elia, 

Smarllna,  viUagii,  i.  500.                                           > 
Smeous,  river,  L  266-  274.  277.                                      ' 

ii.  223  J  statue,  224, 

Saivena,    near  the  river  Akrita, 

iu.174. 

66— 6&                                                                  i 

Silk,  culture  of,  i.  347.  433  ;  ii.  50. 

viUage  of,  i.  30  ;  ii.  20G.                 ^^ 

141. 

Silk-worm,  the,  i.  349. 

^H 

Simiadhea,  village  of,  11.279;  si- 

Smyrna, i.  347,  348.                                          ^^H 

tuation  of,  Ui.  B6. 

Social  War,  events  of  the,  i.  138.              ^^B 

Simiaa,  hia  conduct  in  llie  battle  of 

302 ;  ii.  7G.  164.   246  ;   iu.  0.              ^^H 

^^B 

Simiik.  i.  376.  3B4. 

Sokba,  i.  t8&  265.                                            ^^H 

Solar     worship     in     Greece,     ii.              ^^^H 

Sinai,  Mount,  i.  291. 

^^M 

Sininbey,  Tillage,  1.  IffJ,  188. 

SokH,  vilhigeof,  iii.  158-161.  166                ^^H 

Sindnu,  viUage  of,  i.  Bl  ;  road  from 

—168.  170.  173.                                       ^^m 

Kariiena,  ii.  27 ;  description  of 

Sotsgeia,  town  of,  iii.  300-312.                  ^^H 

the  valleyof  Megalopolis,  and  the 

Solygius,  Mount,  iii.  309.                                 ^^H 

site  of  the  andeut  oity,  28—12. 

Sophoclea,  Explanation  of  a  paisaee                  ^^^^ 

Sisypheium  at  Corinth,   ill.  237. 

of,  ii.  403.                                                              fl 

2fi0. 

SopotS,  river  of,  ii.  241;  village, 

Sisyphus,  tomb  of,  iu.  9SI. 

254  el  m-                                                                    J 

Sitena,  village  of,  ii.  603. 

Soroa,  forest  of  oaks  called,  ii.  240,                          1 

Skaiidhiki,  village  of,  ii.  338. 

250.                             ^^m 

Skafidbia,  convent  of,  i.  11. 

Sosipol".  temple  of,  1.  39.                            ^^H 

Skala,ofStrovltai,  i.66. 

Sostomiu,  ruin  at,  i.  601.                            ^^H 

on  the  Eurolaa,  i.  106.  337, 

Soteria,  [or  Safely,]  statue  at  Fa.             ^^M 

358. 

ttm  of,  ii.  120.                                                ^^H 

^~,  the  viUage,  i.  38B  ;  on  the 

Sotir^ki,  anecdote  of  him,  ii.  283,               ^^H 

ridge  of  hillB  from  Makrypliu  to 

^^H 

Ithome,  478. 

Spahis,  a  Turkidi  corps,  t.  16.  21.             ^^H 

SkSkma,  i.  66. 

^^H 

Skamniki,  i.  267.  277. 

Sf.*Uta,  general  description  of  the               ^^^H 

Skardhamdia   the  site  of   Carfa- 

site,  and  account  of  the  ancient             ^^^H 

myle,  i.  237-  316.  321.  323.  331. 

buildiniri   and   topography.                  ^^^M 

Skhiza,  island,  i.  433,  434. 

113.    124-188.    144-101.    170            ^^^M 

Skipeii,  Mount,  iii.  114.  142.  161. 

—  100.  246.  24U.  277.  287.  389.         ^^^H 

307.  328.  362  ;  iii.  57-03.  299.        ^^^^M 

l«7- 

11  H  2                     ^^^H 

K 


SpsnMu,  th«,  i.  274.  >77-  too-  «il. 


^McUria,  or  SpHoffia,  I  R3.  4IH> ; 
tmir  of  the  Isluiil  of  Nnvarin, 
41)1 1  description  h;  Thiii^diilea , 
406. 

Spir^am.  Cape,  iii.  313. 

Spring  In  Oreere,  dacnbed,  li.  32- 

Sta  NNi,  thi  khan,  ii.  337- 

Stadia,  in  variou*  dliea,  i.  3.1 — M. 
311—44.  102.  106.  111.  176.  331. 
371!.  3711.  380  ;  li.  3?. 

Stanhope,  Mr.  J.  Spencer, !.  43. 

States  of  Bndent  Oreeoe,  good  and 
had  effect!  of  thetr  iiidependt 
and  rivalily,  iii.  25. 

Stalhi,  hii  farma.  i.  147- 

SlBtUM  (  colomat  ttaliie  of  ApoUo 
Epicuriui,  ii.  7  ;  rarioui  wooden 
itatuea  at  Me^calopolia,  36 ;  square 
form  ^ected  by  the  Arcadians  in 
statues,  36 ;  acnUidiic  uid  chryi- 


>,  130; 


Castle  of  Patro.  146. 
222.  224  1  of  the  Nile,  and  other 
rivers,  246;  of  Argna  described, 
ii.  402  ;  description  of  those  he. 
InnKing  to  the  Argolic  Henpum, 

t  of 


inv 
s,iii.   137  (   c 


preserving  their  fine  statuee,  in- 
vented by  the  ancients,  218;  seen 
near  the  monastery  of  Ltiku,  ii. 
4X8;  at  the  Isthmian  Paaidanium, 
iii.  289,  290  :  at  Titane,  377- 

Stavri,  Cape,  i.  272. 

SUvropighl.  i.  261.  316. 

Stazusa,  fountain,  iii.  366- 

Stemnitza,  near  Ksritena,  ii.  22  ; 
a  tower  seen  on  a  precipice  near 
the  village,  26;  mountain  o! 
SlemnJtza,  62  ;  vitlaEe,  64. 

Slenii,  or  Strait«  of  the  Aipheius 
near  Karitena,  ii.  22  1  Steni  of 
the  Helisson,  62;  oF  the  river 
near  Neoera,  121;  of  the  Ladon, 
272. 

Steno,  village,  ii.  328;  pass  of,  331. 


,i.  479. 

BtenycleroB,  the  hero,  i.  31 

-  plain  of,  i.  301.  47tf. 


StriUn-o,  n  village  of  Mount  Lt- 

cmim,  ii.  27. 

Slrane,  Mr.  Conmil,  Ii.    13.1.134; 

his  house  at  Patra,  1 43 ;  iii.  3fl9. 

Sirato,   ttoa    of    the    Athlete,   iii. 

Stratnu,  staluea  by  the  sdJotar,  ii. 

40U. 
Slrefi,  river  and  Tillagit,  1.  24;  ii. 


467. 


Stephanus,  i.  0.  370.  287. 362. 
Stoa  Poedle,  i.  31.  37-  IS6. 
Storks,  migration  of,  ii.  60. 
Sirabo,  descriplioni  by  the  geogra- 
pher, poinin. 


esculent  seed,  ii.  IfiS. 
Strutu,  i.  264. 

8irovilzi,  Skalaof,  i.  5G:  the  village 
probably  the   site   of   Lepreuin, 
66.73. 
SIrulliHt,  Cape,  ii.  463. 
Ijluart,  3Ir.,  dmign  ouF  a  Doric  tem- 

pteat  Corinth,  iiL  34(i. 
Slyle,  declining  taste  nf  the  laller 

Greek  authors,  ii.  287- 
SlgUansi'im,  a.  77. 

SlymphiJides,  the  hirda,  iii.  113. 

SlyrnphnluB,  deacendaiit  of  Arou 
and  CallUco,  iii.  112. 

SIgmphalui,  Lake  of,  ii.  343  j  the 
Stsmphalia,  iii.  107-  144;  katl- 
voihra  of  the  lake,  loa  144;  po- 
sition nf  the  luuient  dty,  109; 
vestiges  cif  a  temple,  IIOi  ibe 
river,  109,110. 

SIgi,  river,  iii.  13a.  laCi  d«MrilMid 
by  Homer.  Heiind,  Herodatus, 
and  PsiisaniBs,  181  ;  tfaa  laCMd 
oath,  162;  water  poiaoiuMu,  liS; 
cu  p  able  to  rimist  the  deoompoKiif 
power  of  the  water,  164;  fri^U 
fnl  precipice,  165. 

Sublerraneons  rivers,  in  linwtMM 
ridges  iii.  163,  154. 

Suithend,  and  Pera  Sudheni,  iL 
106. 

plain  of,  ii.  266. 

Tillage  of,  iii.  180. 

Suetonius,  quoted,  i.  43. 

Sulima,  village  of,  i.  73^  74,  387. 
4B4. 

Sulphur,  i.  300. 

SuluiSri,  at  ihe  foot  of  Mount  Lv- 
kAdhemo,  i.  398. 

Sumatla,  ii.  51. 

Summiu,  remarkahle  OrBcian. 
muslly  crowned  with 


.  13- 


I] 


Sun,  the  Liberator,  ultur  of  the,  ii, 

. — -  altar  of  tlie,  at  ihe  river  Ina. 
diiis.  ii.  3<I2. 

i  niooii,  statues  at  Elia  of 


.  called  the. 


the,  ii.  234. 
SuBB,  i.  34iti. 

14,16. 

S^iaris,  the  rountHiu,  iii.  403. 
Sjyene,  i.  2!I3. 

Sykeua,    Apdou,    village    of,     iii. 
209. 

Kalo,  village  of,  iii.  20«. 

river  of,  iii.  417- 

Sykia,  village,  i.  201.  220. 

8y1imiia,villa^'i.ll6,  I17iii.5l! 

the  site  of  Sumalia,  3U6. 
Sgmbaia,i.  123,  123. 
Symhota,  the,  iii.  37 ;  here  the  Al- 

pheiua    receirea    the    source    of 

Krya  Vryai,  42. 
Syracuse,  temple  of,  now  the  ehurch 

of  &mta  Maria  delle  Colon ne,  iii. 

278. 
Syriamu  Eurtaghj,  village,  ii.  106 ; 
- — ~-  vale  of,  ii.  272. 
Syriiin  Goddeia,  temple  of  the,  iii. 


T^KABIA,  i.  303. 

Tainarittii  promontory,  i.  301.  307. 

Tmnarii,  i.  261.  291. 

TnnBnim,  Cape,  i.  276,  277-  201 


Tanarua,  i.  1^.  261. 

■ — monument  of,  i.  166. 

Takhurti,  i.  191  ;  stream  joining 

Taki,  inundation  near  Tripoli tza, 

BO  oalled,  i.  64.  80.  91 ;  ii.  47  : 

it  i>  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Bo. 

rtiium,  327  ;  the  katavdthra  of 

the  lake  Taki,  iii.  35. 
TaJetum,  nummit  of  Taygetiim,  i. 

188.  2S2  i  iii-  3 ;  the  peak  of  St. 

Eliaa,  4. 
Talthyhioa,  i.    162;   tomb  of   the 

bendd,  iii.  IRQ. 
rniifM,  river,   now  the  Kini,  ii. 

498.  SI  1,512. 


anu9,  pasE  at 
Tura,  khan  of,  ii.  56.   240.  257- 

268.274;  iii.  103. 
river  of,  ii.  269,  270;  its 

sources,  iii.  122. 
Taripia,  on  the  Boiphorus,  school 


Tartar,  or  Tatar,  i.  220 ;  death  of 
B  horseman  related,  iii.  33S. 

Tartari,  csHtle  on  this  hill,  ii.  265. 

TaurioD,  Macedonian  general,  iii. 
130. 

Tavolaki,  Moont,  i.  3fl9.  307; 
near  the  Coryphasian  Pyliis,4l6. 

Taiiarches,  Convent  of  St.,  near 
Vostitza,  ii.  167. 

Taggetvm,  Mount,  its  snowy  sum- 
mits,, i.  83  ;  cultivated  middle 
r^iun,  128;  velanidhi  and  pri. 
nok6kki,  132;  rocky gorg;e,  13.1; 
torrents,  136;  precipices,  137; 
oounteri'ort,161;  Cynosune,  1 78 ; 
remains  of  antiquity  near  Mounts 
Taleltim  and  Evanu,  188 ;  St. 
Elias  the  ht^est  peak,  191.  261 ; 
Ttdetum,  2S2  ;  river  of  Passava, 
255.277;  the  Makryn6  summit, 
261  ;  BardbOnia  to  the  south, 
264  i  upper  region,  265  ;  ridge, 
273;  Tffiuarum,  or  Taygotic 
promontory,  301.  308 ;  steeps 
near  the  coast,  321 ;  mountain 
villages,  322  ;  torrent,  324. 

Tzani,  Kyr  Elias,  i.  327. 

Tegea,  the  site  of  the  ancient  city 
at  Paleo  Episkopi,  i.  88 ;  the  four 
tribes,  80  ;  plain  of  Tegea,  90  ; 
columns  and  vestiges  of  antiqui- 
ty, 91  j  Pausanias'sa(»nint,92i 
celebrated  fane  of  Minerva  AJea, 
94  ;  stataes,  96  ;  wells,  99  ;  Te- 
geatic  plain,  121 ;  subterraneous 
riven,  122 ;  great  beauty  of  the 
temple,  492 :  the  masonry  of  the 
temple ofMinerva,ii. 6;  marbles 
and  columns,  48;  the  demi  of, 
ii.  333. 
Tegeatice,the,i.  124, 
Tcichia,  capture  of  this  castle  of 
the  Dsmai.  ii.  104  ;  iii.  132. 


tAiih,  bavMllnl,  ili.  W.t,  310. 

416. 
T«Imdot>,  i.  9ft  i  hinimiii  uf,  lii.  I3K. 
~  '   liu,  kitHt  "f  Aptntt,  i.   1G8. 
>.  set.  401. 

t,tmo[  V\y*f,  i.  60. 

Its.   S4»,   344  t   Tiilt   to   NoHor, 

4111. 1!H. 
Tclcphua,  hi*  mnlMI  nlth  Acblllc* 

in  thepUiiKif  ihoCikiL'uR,  i.  Kt 

ucred  piirtiori  -if,  ii.  Xt1. 
Telnillk,  li^iv   In    nlief  of   the 


IT  liyk6dlieaio, 


il,  406.  41 


Tmathia,  Mou 
i.  43a.  4 

iii.  Sl'l. 
Temeni,  Upper:  village  dB9iro3'ed 

by  nil  iniindatiiiii,  iii.  4ni. 
Tenmttia,  pinition   of,   ii.    476 ; 

Mounl,  nod  the  tumli  of  Tomit. 

mm,  4»4. 
Teiiijileii,  jnrticiiUn  of  wime  nf  tlie 

niiwl  reniarbkble,  nf  which  mini 

are  RtiH  fiiuiid  in  Orei!ce,-f.  34  ( 

nf  AfioUo  nt  Bbauf,  ii.  1,  gl  aeq. ; 

of  Jupiter  Pniilielieniiis  at  /t-^- 


rinth  dowHbed,  S4S,  M  »tg. ; 
Dnrie  ardiiteclure  ,Vre  Nole  W 
ChHp.XXVlIl,  3<IS~2U4;  the 
PiwiilimTiim  at  the  Islhmiia  2»5, 

cr  .-/■v-;    (pm|>li^  i.f  Juiiilur  Nt- 

T,»™.  tnwii  "rrf,  ill.  -Ml';  the  ua- 


mmnft  forlms,    L    S37.  Stfti  3. 

193.  304. 
ThalauB,  iii.  200. 
Ttiaiiada,  temple  of  Cem  ^u. 

ni«  in  the  plain  of  i^riimu,  fi. 

271,872. 
Thamf  rui,  the   hard,  i.  390.  SH- 

4»l. 
Thaira,  viDage  near  Tripiili"^  i- 

117;  ■>-  47;  ancient  A'agmenu, 

411  j  RKky  ridge  uf,  iii.  35  ;  die 

of  PaUmMvm,  3«. 
Than.],  Tillage  near  Foni's,  iii.  110. 

i5U. 
ThBii 


i.  e& 


-  of  JEgiaa^  il.  434. 

of  Argoe,  H.  S»& 

of  Oeitor,  ii.  359. 

of  Corinth,  iii,  240. 

of  the  EpitUurii,  ii.  *8i. 

434. 

ofMe|CB]i>polis.ii..TJ.Xl. 

nf  P»..phi8,  ii.  343. 

of  Sicyoa,  iii.  SB>«.  200. 

3riB.  309. 

of  Sparta,     (.     1C4.    173. 

17«.. 


i"i 


Therai,  i.  167. 

Therltas,  i.  \82. 

Thermodon,  1.  375. 

Tliermopyte,  i.  163,  1G4. 

Thermus,  i.  138. 

TherHilium,  the,  B  ooundl-chuaber 

of  Ihe  Arodiaiu,  ii.  3&  39. 
Theseium,  the,  temple  of  Theaeua 

ac  Athens,  ji.  3  ;  dimensions  of 

the  umpte  of  Theseus,  iii.-276. 
Theseus,   i.   95.    .170;     finds   the 

Bword  of  Mgeia  under  the  altar 

iii.  247. 
ThetiB,  i.  165. 
Thieves,  the  Fortv,  of  Captain  I4i- 

celai,  Jii.Sl. 
Thocnia,  ii.38i  situation  of,  291. 

293. 
Th6dlioro,  of  Mavrot 

Aio,  i.  29 

ThoH,  circular  buildings 

called,  ii.  379. 
Tholo,  (he  turbid  river  of,  i.   50. 
— — —  valley  of  the,  60. 
Tholus,  the  ;  mariile  chamber  near 

the  ^eat  temple  of  lEscutapius, 

ii.  421. 

I,  the  Greek  despot,  ii.  13G ; 


Tjaban,v)     „ 

Tjamiili,  village  of,  ii.  1(17. 

TjeftW,  hUlof,  ii,  113, 

Tjimbaru,  Mount,  i.  82;  ii.  43; 
ascent  of,  45. 

Tjimovft,  or  Tiimova,  town  of 
Mani,  i.  262  ;  lofty  cliffs  and 
harbour,  202 ;  ravine,  3S4 ;  aivll 
dissetiaiuns,  305  i  Idmeni,  or  the 
ort,  312;  jealousy  a((aiiis(  the 
'ityliotei,  314;  poetical detctip, 
lion,  33U  ;  piracies,  337. 

Tjivlij,  village  of,  iii.  I74. 

TleptolemuB,  son  of  Hercules,  ii. 


iii.  191. 
T/tomiu;  village  of,  ii.  623.  634. 
Thrasymedes  of  Parus,  i.  370  ;  Ins 

statue  of  Xsouiapius,  ii.  431. 
Tlirauslvg,  town  of,  ii.  202,  203. 


200. 

Thucydides,  ()iiotatioaB  from,  1. 
169,160;  illustralioD  of  his  nar- 
rative of  the  contest  of  the  Athe- 
nians and  Lacedcemoniang  at  Py- 
lus  and  Sphacteria,  401 — 416; 
his  narrative  of  the  Ftnt  Battle 
ofMantineia,  iii.  63. 

Thitria,  i.  360  -3«3.  36B.  453.  472. 

ThuriatsB,  the :  of  Messeniaj  i.  360. 
454.  471. 

ThnriatB  Golf,  1.  4S9. 

Thursday,  Holy,  ceremouy  on,  i. 
340. 


im,  ruins  of,  U.  300. 

,  ii.  332 ;  well  cuatGsl«d  su- 
it, 478 ;  city  biirut,  485 ;  re- 
q,  486;  thEl'<ilyuidria,4U3. 


Tombs    of  the  Kings,  at 

in  Egypt,  i.  115. 
Tomeut,  hill  near  Coryphat 

Tornese,  Knstro,  ruin  on  the  hill 
of  Khlemiltzi,  ii.  I7I  ;  its'  im- 
portance as  a  military  position, 
172. 

Tortoises,  lyres  made  of  their  shell, 
ii.  250  ;  of  Mount  Fartheiiium, 
332  {  tortoise  of  Mount  Chdy- 
dorea,  its  shell  made  Into  a  lyre 
by  Mercury,  iii,  I3fl. 

Towers  or  pyrf^  of  the  Morea,  i. 


60. 

Trachy,  the  E 

ravine,  102. 
Trachf/s,  site  of  this  fortress  at 

Tl-akhya,  ii.  456. 
Tragium,  i.  345. 
Tragfii,  village  of,  L  488,  489.  601 ; 

ii.  2  ;  river  of,   10;  rieu  below 

T™g6i,  16. 
Tragomiino,  a  village  on  the  side 

of  Mount  DhiofiSrti,  ii.  2\.  315. 


.  249.  27a  ; 


324. 

Trag'a,  Ihe  r 


m 


u>,  in  Bpiruij  Uie  Iheatra, 
li.  431. 

TVajMRu,  city  of,  ii.  201- 

italiiea  from,  ii.  36. 

TnTtltera  in  Greece,  best  HtMOU 
far  their  vitit.  Hi.  170. 

Treuuriei  of  the  Atreidn  u  Mr- 
cenn,  il.  SItfi  ;  eiravHtion  at  the 
Hpilia,  373  1  descripdon  irf'  the 
grem  tmuury,  374 ;  illiutration, 
377  :  romantic  effect,  3S2  ;  the 
Mcund  treaiury,  ilt. ;  third  >ub- 
terraneoiiatreaaury,  3^;  fourth 
treuury.  3U4. 

TrcmotB,  ru)n«  of  the  modern  rai. 
tie  called,  ii.  112 ;  mmintBin,  1 1 3. 

Trtlu4,  MoaM,  ii.  373;  tlie  tler- 


341). 
TriBoliHtl,  city,  with  ■  square  stn. 

tiie  of  Neptune,  li.  3IID. 
Trinratui,  iiUnd,  ii,  4A7. 
Tricrftta,  or  the  Three  Sourraa, 

on  MuUDt  OeronteiuiD,  iii.  IIG. 

13B. 
Triate.  i.  '204.  !t4a 
Trikhiri,  ii.  46&. 
Trikkala,  town  of,  iil.  313,   214. 

aal— 225. 
TriiiMus,  i.  106.  830—233. 
Triniw,  i.  196.  230,  231.  248, 240. 

954.  2«4. 
Triedi,  or  Three  Ways,  i.  107;  "■ 

304. 
Triopai,  1.360. 
lyi^t/lia,  dislriut  of  the  Ftlapon- 

iiBiiu,  i.  49.   59— tt?  ;     n.   76. 

86. 
Triphylii,  the,  i.  S9. 
Triphylu),  son  of  Arcwi,  ii.  70. 
Tripod,  prophetic,  stolen  by  Her- 
cules, lii.  I4tl. 
Tripolis,  Laconic ;    valley  of  the, 

iil.  19. 
TripolitzS,  account  of  the  citv  of, 

i.  87.  U2.  99.112.  117.  107. '20a 

327. !    the  valley  of  Tripoliwi, 

li.  31.  47.  282;  iii.  65 1  drew  its 
'  origin  from  Mokhll,  Tegea,  and 

Mantineia,  li.  336;  iii.  35. 

])laiik  of,  iii.  44,  45.  51). 

Triputiuno,  kban  of,  ii.  241. 
.course  of  the  three  ri- 


ven whidi  ^*i 

place,  ii.  340. 

Trii  Uhynikes,  llir««  nxiky  puakt, 
i).  114. 

Trisdnia,  hutionr  of,  iii.  193. 

TVidH,  iti  position  luid  mnaiut, 
ii.  117. 

TVMmii,  the  fountain,  ii.  76,  79. 

TrCEU,  I.  265. 

Tnchiu,  Che  sit«  of,  li.  35ft. 

Trasim,  territory  of,  ii.  443  :  item, 
polia  and  general  description  at, 
443 !  sanctuary  of  iliIJpolJftll^ 
445;  erCrHordin&r)'  antiqiulv  of 
the  public  edifices,  440:  'the 
barixiiir  Celonderis,  448:  45a 

Tropaa,  and  the   grove  Artemisi- 


in«    erected    by  thf 

iii.  85. 
101  ;   supposed  toU: 


Trophy   of 

Maatinans 
Trout,  the,  ii 

Tru]jiki,  Panaghi(>ti,  i.  315,  31S. 
TrupiS,   iii.   21 1  ;    chunJi  of  St. 

Irene,  397.  399. 
Trygon,  w^ulchre  of,   ii,   103,  103. 
Trtpi,  i.  150.  152.  1110  ;  iii,  17. 
Trypiotiko,  i.  152 — 164,  187,  ITS- 

174.  lai  ;  river.  Hi.  12. 
Tubiki,  PoUkn,  a  chief  of  Bluii,  i. 

283— 2U6.  308.  S\  I. 
Tumblkj,  viHagC!  and  khan,  ii.  X: 

aniliciat  mound,  101.  lua. 
Tuniiitl,  ii.  90.  103  :  netu-  Xkha. 

436. 
Tunis,  i.  131,  132. 
Turali,  i.  106.  224.232. 
Turk,  anecdote  of  one  grsteftd  to- 
wards the   En^isb,      iii.    409, 

410. 
Turkovryu,  i.  263.  36S,  S56.  SM. 


Turia,  port,  cape,  and  island  of^  iL 
441. 

TurnSki,  i.  88.  101.  112;  moun- 
tain and  villaf^o,  ii,  413: 

Turtov  an  a,  mountain,  ii.  lOSt  iiL 
147—151. 

Tilsis,  village  of,  Ui.  110. 

Talhoa,  river  Huwiug  into  the  la- 
ito»,ii.74;  now  the  river  of  Lm- 
gidba,  05.  103. 

Twelve  cities  of  Auhaia,  iU.  1D7; 
their  nameH,  205. 


Twelve  Gods,  temple  of  the,  ii.  101. 

TyndttridiE,  i.  144. 

Valtesiniko,  village  of,  ii.  22.  105.            ^^H 

Tvndareus,  i.  169. 

Vamighilui,  village,  ii.  262.                      ^^M 

TyiidaruB,  jji.  291. 

Vinena,  fleUemn    remaing  at  the             ^^^H 

Tspdieix,  Cowa  in  TriphgHa,t  59; 

villageof,ii.96;  the>iteof7Ae/-         ,^^^M 

tntsa,  98. 103.                                       .^^^H 

cationa  and  theatre,  S3. 

Vanli  Paihi,  ii.  317.                               ^^^H 

Typaum,  rock  from  which  women 

Vardhilai,  peak  of,  U.  232.                         ^^^M 

the  Olj-mpio  Garaaa,  i.  30  ;   ii. 

Varib6pi,  i.  78.                                       ^^H 

Vamev6,hiU  above  Trikkala,  bar.        ^^^M 

217.  21B. 

ing  a  fine  proqwct,  iiL  223.                   ^^H 

TjTtaiiis,  poet  of  Athens,  i.  3GS. 

V^rsova,  i.  127.  150.                                       ^^^M 

401. 

VasilikS,  village  and  hill,  with  a           ^^^M 

TiaUniJ,  i.  151;  ii.  284;  raonaE- 

Hellenic  wall   [of  Sicyonl  en.           ^^^| 

[eriea    of,    SOS ;    the    Tzakonic 

oirding  it,  iii.  226.  366 ;  inha.                         1 

dialect,  606,  el  tflj.;  the  people 

bited  by  Albanians,  357;  andent                             1 

remftrked  for  beauty,  iii.  173- 

site,  364  ;  the  hill  of  the  Aero-                          A 

TianSt,  Bej-  of  Mani,  i.  237.  240. 

polis,  372.  382.                                                       (1 

•io3.  26a  332.  476. 

VaaUikS,  rise  aod   course  of  the                           J 

Tianetupoli,  or  Mavrorini,  i.  253. 

river,  i.  359.  3«7.  482.                                           H 

Tzaait  Gligoriki,  Bey  of  Maui,  i. 

Cape,    iQ    Zakytho,    Ii.                           J, 

234-236.  316— 3la.  323. 

175.                                                          i 

Kuti^fttri,  i.  323. 

Vasm-Potam6,  i.  |93  ;  ii.  45.                                  1 

T™»i,i.  195.  I9a 

Vbilo-Perama,  i.  192.                                  ^^^ 

TMrifl.  i.  aes. 

Vatis,  dietriot  of,  i.  272.                             ^^M 

TKeri([o,iilBndor,  i.  310. 

Vatia,  town  of,  i.  308.                                    ^^H 

Tierkovf,  niios  at,  iii.  217- 

Vathia,  village  of  Mesa  Mani,  builc            ^^^1 

TMmoti,  village,  ii.  268. 

on  a  cteep  hill,  i.  294,  296.  336.                ^^M 

valley  of,  ii.  272- 

Vathf,  port  of,   the  residence  of 

Twrova,  i.  266. 

Antony  Gligoriki,  Bey  of  Ma. 

ni,  i.  234  ;  contest  between  two 

318,319;  iii.  22.  24.  31.  40— 

prifBtsofthia  town,  237;  bayof 

43  ;  the  katavothra,  40. 

Vath^,  252  ;  the  hill,  259  ;  vil- 

Taingurio, i.  235,  236.  26(1. 
TiipJti,  village,  ii.  260.  302;  hill 

lage,    266;    dewriptiou    of   the 

port,  299.  302. 

of,  264. 

Vath^-rana,  a  brook  at  Kypariuia, 

TiipUni,  village  of,  i.  101.  109; 

ii.  26. 

iii.  95. 

Vatzeli,  the  measure,  i.  14. 

IVitlina,  river  at,  ii.  fi  1 4.  520. 

Veis  Agi,  village  of,  i.  364-358. 

town,  ii.  616,  516. 

Velini  c»ks,  i.  200.  239.  244. 

Tio/a,  river  of,  ii.  188.  IDl. 

Velanfdhi    of    Mount    Taygelum, 

gathering  of  this  produce,  I.  1.12. 

U. 

VelanidhiS,  viUage  of,  ii.  BO.  476. 

Velii^B,  viUage,  i.  205.  221. 

Veiikfl,  river,  i.  390. 

L-LTsaES.  i.  162.  449;  iii.  238;  de- 

Vendri,  village,  ii.  119. 

dicaleg  a  temple  to  Minerva  S&- 

teira,  atid  Neiitune,  iii.  34. 

of  Greece,  i.  204.  219.  267.  264. 

Vrottia,    VeniiB,    temple,    i.    39; 

MG.  313.  324;  the  Lion  of  St. 

stalue,  ii.  37. 

Mark,  im  ;  their  last  conquests 

in  the  Moraa,  and  their  duchv 

V. 

of  Chiarenea,   or   Olar^ntza,   ii. 

173;    .heir    resloralion    of   the 

Morra  to  the  Turks  in  1715,  ii. 

V*F  1 0%  remarkaUe  height  at,  iii.  4. 

439  ;  their  fortifications  at  Co- 

VakhS,i.  237.  258.  263.  281. 

rinlh,  iii.  260. 

Vatuf,  or  chiinii  property,  i.  45.        Veiii.B,  SBnctuaries,    lempies,    and 

Valeiu,  i.  iy9.                                         statiie,ofthegodd«M,i.  146.211. 

i 

»  «* 


Vyiitra,  church  and  village  ii.  !IC. 


W. 


Wai.lacqian  languBg^  '■  '^■ 

M'Kier  of  Secrery,  the,  i.  367- 

West  Indies,  i.  21. 

Wbeler  Bjid  Spon,  reCerencea  to,  ii- 
134.  165  ;  iii.  244  ;  Wheler's  de- 
scriptian  of  the  rastle  o!  Corinth, 
HL  3C>7— 261.  28».  294.  302. 

Wilkins,  Mr.,  his  Introduction  to 
theAntiquitieaofMagna  Biscia, 
iii.  332. 

WindudmuiD,  i.  43. 

Winds,  hot,  ii.  143;  violent,  149. 
prevailing  in  the  gulfs  and  bsys 
of  Greece,  iii.  207,  208. 

altar  of  the,   ceremanies, 

iii.  378. 

Wine,  of  Ileraa,  ii.  92 ;  of  Tra. 
jsen,  93  ;  of  Kapsa  and  Dhesf  ina, 
279 ;  of  Cargsljis,  323. 

Wolf's  conteit  with  a  bull,  tradi- 
tion at  Argos :  mone^,  and  sculp- 
ture, ii.  403,  403. 

Wolves,  ii.  517 !  poisoned  by  the 
bark  of  B  tree,  iii.  3e0. 

Women  of  Greece,  employed  in  the 
SBvereat  labours  of  agriculture, 
and  in  carrying;  wood,  iii.  172  ; 
injury  to  their  features  &oin  this 
cause,  173- 

Wreckers  of  vessels  driven  ashore 


nMan 


XESOPHittra,  sculptor,  ii,  409. 
Xenophon,  his  poasesaion  of  Sailtua 

near  Olympia,  also  various  guo- 

talions!  i.  29.  33. 143. 174-  IflS  ; 

ii.  fill.  214 ;  his  Btalue,  2IG  ;  hia 

Bccouut  of  the  stratagem  of  Age- 

sipolis  at  Mantineia,  iii.  GO,  70 ; 

details  the  Second  Battle  of  Slau- 

tineia,  78. 

— —  a  sculptor,  ii.  34. 

Xerilo-potamo,  a  branch  of  the  Al- 

pMtiHi  ii.  44. 
Xerokambi,  cultivated  level  of,  ii. 

493. 
Xero-Earitona,  a  village  near  the 

bridge  of  the  Alpheiui  at  Kari. 

tena,  ii.  31. 


XcropIgRdho,  the  sea-beach  at,  I 


Xylo-Gaidhira,  vUhgB  of,  lit.  193. 
Xylo-Kastro,  river  of,  Iii.  310.  313, 

314.  324.  384.  393. 
XystuB  of  Elis,  the,  11.  331. 


110. 


I.  91.  100. 


Vaourt,  how  made,  !.  17,  18. 

Ydhra,  island  of,  commerdai  im- 
portance of,  i.  204.  310.  218. 340. 
243  (  ii.  344,  ef  ji^.  432. 

Ydhriote,  i.  211. 

'Ysari,  a  village  belonging  to  Fa- 
nari,  ii.28{  andent  site  near  it, 
158. 


-  Effendi,  L  220. 


ZAADE,thebey,  i.  237- 

Zaimoglii,  viJUge,  i.  397- 

Ziksj-i,  plain  below,  ii.  85. 

Zakbaria,  the  robber,  i.  252. 

Zakklika,  an  old  castle  on  the  Fa- 
naiiEiko  hill  above  Fanari,ii.  lli, 
17 ;  it  is  a  work  of  the  middle 
ages,  19.  68;  description  of  the 
comprehensive  prospect  from  the 
hiUofZakkilka,  G9.  71- 

ZakluTu,  village  of,  iii.  175.  1B2. 

Zakhuli,  currant  vineyards  of,  iii. 
141.  386. 

Zakholitiko,  or  river  of  Zikhuli, 

Zakytbo, 'island  of,  i.  20.  31  ;    il. 

10;  iii.  211,212.  22?. 
Zaliim-Osman  Aga,  i.  205. 
Zancle,  i.  470. 

Zanea,  or  statues  of  Jupiter,  i.  39. 
Zauim-bey,  i.  389.  381.  31?. 
Zante,  voyage  from,  i.  S  ;  currants 

of  this  island,  ii.  141. 
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